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^  REMARKS.      1^0  i 


This  is  an  opera,  in  which  plot,  incident,  and  cha- 
racter are  not  subservient  to  the  harmony  of  sweet 
sounds;  but  where  sound  and  sense  happily  unite,  to 
give  entertainment  to  that  taste,  which  is  refined  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other. 

None  but  a  churlish  spectator  can  behold  this 
village  group,  without  sharing  in  all  their  various 
interests  and  sensations — their  family  quarrels,  petty 
intrigues,  diminutive  gallantries,  clownish  stupidities, 
rural  festivities,  sparkling  anger,  flaming  love,  and  all 
those  freaks  of  pain,  pleasure,  or  absurdity,  which, 
passion  deals  out  in  the  circle  of  a  village,  as  well  as 
in  the  precincts  of  a  metropolis. 

"  Love  in  a  Village"  was  first  performed  in  1763; 
and  is  entitled  to  particular  notice,  because  it  has 
ever  since  been  a  favourite  opera,  and  will  certainly 
preserve  to  future  times  the  station  it  has  obtained 
upon  the  ("English  stage. 

BickerstafF,  the  author,  has  borrowed  part  of  this 
production  from  a  work,  entitled,  the  "  Village 
Opera,"  by  Charles  Johnstone,  and  also  from  the 
"  Gentleman  Dancing  Master,"  by  Wycherley,  one  of 
tlie  most  indifferent  among  that  poet's  dramas;  and 
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yet  to  him  are  present  auditors  indebted  for  that  very 
pleasant  scene,  where  Lucinda  imposes  her  lover  up- 
on her  father  in  a  counterfeit  character,  with  the  vain 
efforts  of  her  aunt  to  point  out  the  deception. 

Jt  is  great  praise  to  the  author  of  this  opera,  that 
music  has  neither  made  his  lovers  insipid,  nor  the 
other  characters  dull.  Young  Meadows  and  Rosetta 
excite  sympathy,  and  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
produce  mirth ;  yet,  happily,  not  that  species  of  mer- 
riment, wiiich  makes  an  enlightened  auditor  sigh 
whilst  he  laughs.  ^ 

Justice  Woodcock's  humour  Is  perfectly  natural ; 
and  such  is  likewise  the  ill  humour  of  his  sister,  the 
old  muid. 

Hawthorn,  the  rustic  sportsman,  is  nicely  distin- 
gui-htd  'rom  the  coarse,  clowniih  Hodge ;  and  the 
un*ierpi»>t  of  Eustace  with  the  Justice's  daughter  is 
more  amusing  than  secondary  fables  generally  are ; 
while  Madge,  forsaken,  is  a  perfect  description  of  the 
iil-t^ted  stace  of  many  a  rural  servant  maid. 

The  dialogue  is  eaj«y  and  ajjpropriate ;  and  if  the 
songs  are  n.it  distinguished  by  much  poetical  skill, 
they  are  pleasing  through  simplicity  and  rational  sen- 
timent. 

Perhaps  the  denouement  might  have  been  delayed 
with  better  efffcct;  for  though  Sir  William  Meadows 
heard  ot  the  situation  of  his  son,  it  was  not  requisite 
that  lie  sliould  likewise  know  Rosetta  was  in  the  same 
hou-e,  1  he  fable,  thus  conducted,  the  final  disco- 
ver v  of  evi'nis  would  have  been  postponed  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece. 
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The  famed  Miss  Brent  was  the  original  Hosetta ; 
the  equally  famed  Miss  Catley  succeeded  her ;  and 
they  each  enriched  the  managers,  and  enraptured 
their  audience,  almost  as  much  as  Mrs  Billington  has 
ance  done  in  any  of  her  most  iaTourite  characters. 
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^CENE^A  ViUagc 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

SCENE  I, 

A  Garden* 

RosETTACMf/LuciNDA  are  discovered  at  Woric,  seated 
upo7i  Two  Garden  Chairs. 

AIR  I, 

Eos.    Hope !  thou  nurse  of  young  desire. 
Fairy  promiser  of  joy  ; 
Painted  vapour,  glovo-voorm  fire. 

Temperate  siueetf  that  ne*er  can  cloy  :■ 

Lucin.  Hope  !  thou  earnest  of  delight. 
Softest  soother  of  the  mind  ; 
Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright. 
Surest Jriend  the  wretched  find; 

Both.   Kind  deceiver,  fiatter  still. 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossest ; 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  fill. 
And  in  wishes  make  me  blest* 

Lucin.  Heigho Rosetta! 

ftos.  Well,  child,  what  do  you  say  ? 
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Lvch.  *Th'i>.  devilish  thing  to  live  in  a  village  an 
hundied  nidles  Vrom  tho  capita!,  with  a  preposterous 
gouty  father,  and  a  superannuated  maiden  aunt.— I 
am  heartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros.  And  with  reason — But  *tis  in  a  great  measure 
your  own  fault :  here  is  this  Mr  Eustace,  a  man  of 
character  and  family ;  he  likes  you,  you  like  him ; 
you  know  one  another's  minds,  and  yet  you  will  not 
resolve  to  make  yourself  happy  with  him. 

AIR  11. 

Whence  can  you  inherit 

So  slavish  a  spirit  ? 
Confined  thics  and  chained  to  a  log! 

Nowjbndledy  now  chid. 

Permitted,  forbid  : 
^Tis  leading  the  li^  of  a  dog* 

For  shame,  you  a  lover! 

More  firmness  discover. 
Take  courage,  nor  here  longer  mope; 

Resist  and  hefree^ 

Run  riot  like  me. 
And,  to  perfect  the  picture j  elope. 

Lucin.  And  this  is  your  advice  ? 

Ros.  Positively. 

Lucin.  Here's  my  hand ;  positively  I'll  follow  it— 
I  haye  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who  is  now  in 
the  country,  to  let  him  know  he  may  come  hither  this 
day ;  we  will  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  settle 
all  preliminaries — And  then — But  take  notice,  when- 
ever we  decamp,  you  march  off  along  with  us. 

Ros.  Oh  !  madam,  your  servant ;  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you — But  you  say 
you  got  acquainted  with  this  spark,  while  you  were 
with  your  mother,  during  her  last  illness  at  Bath;  so 
that  your  father  has  never  seen  him  I 
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Lucin.  Never  In  his  life,  my  dear;  and  I  am  con- 
fident he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion  of  my  ha- 
ving any  such  coimt  xion  :  my  aunt,  indeed,  has  her 
doubts  and  surmises ;  but^  besides  that  my  father 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  wiser  than  himself,  it  is 
an  established  maxim  between  these  affectionate  re- 
lations, never  to  agree  in  any  thing. 

Ros.  Except  being  absurd;  you  must  allow  tliej 

sympathize  perfectly  in  that —But,  now  we  are  on 

the  su!:ject,  I  desire  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with 
this  wicked  old  justice  uf  peace,  this  libidinous  father 
of  yours?  He  follows  me  about  the  house,  like  a 
tame  goat. 

Lucin.  Nay,  I'll  assure  you  he  has  been  a  wag  in 
his  time — you  must  have  a  care  of  yourself. 

Ros.  Wretched  me  !  to  fall  into  such  hands,  who 
have  been  just  forcca  to  run  away  from  my  parents 

to  avoid  an  odious  marriage You  smile  at  that 

now;  and  I  know  you  think  me  whimsical,  as  you 
have  often  told  me ;  but  you  must  excuse  my  being 
a  little  over  delicate  in  this  particular. 

AIR  III. 

My  hearVs  my  owti)  my  will  isjree^ 

And  so  siicUi  be  my  voice  j 
^0  mortal  man  shall  tjoed  tvith  me, 

Tilljint  he's  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature*s  laws. 

And  children  still  obey  ; 
And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause. 

Against  tyrannic  sway  ? 

Lucin.  Well,  but  my  dear  mad  girl 

Ros.  Lucinda,  don't  talk  to  me — Was  your  father 
to  go  to  London,  meet  there  by  accident  with  an  old 
fellow,  as  wrong  headed  as  himself,  and  in  a  (it  of 
absurd  friendship  agree  to  marry  you  to  that  old  fel- 
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low's  son,  whom  you  had  never  seen,  without  con- 
sulting your  inclinations,  or  allowing  you  a  negative, 
in  case  he  should  not  prove  agreeable 

Lucin.  Why,  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I  con- 
fess— yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  character  of  a  cham- 
bermaids  

Ros.  It  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in  which  I 
could  hope  to  lie  concealed ;  and  1  can  tell  you,  I 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  old  boarding-school  friendship,  I  ap- 
plied to  you  to  receive  me  in  this  capacity :  for  we 
expected  the  parties  the  very  next  week. 

Lucin*  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your  in-? 
tended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as  little  in- 
clined to  such  ill-concerted  nuptials  as  you  were  ? 

Ros.  More  than  so ;  he  wrote  to  advise  me,  by  all 
means,  to  contrive  some  method  of  breaking  them 
off,  for  he  had  rather  return  to  his  dear  studies  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  after  tiiat,  what  hopes  could  1  have  of  be- 
iflg  happy  with  him  ? 

Lucin.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  strange 
rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at  home  ?  1  warrant, 
during  this  month  you  have  been  absent 

Ros.  Oh !  don't  mention  it,  my  dear ;  I  have  had 
so  many  admirers  since  I  commenced  Abicai!,  that 
I  am  quite  charmed  with  my 'situation — But  hold, 
who  stalks  yonder  into  the  jiard,  that  the  dogs  are  so 
glad  to  see  ?  , 

Lucin.  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live !  He  is  come  to 
pay  ray  father  a  visit;  and  never  more  luckily,  for  he 
always  forces  him  abroad.  By  the  way,  what  will  you 
do  with  yourself,  while  I  step  into  the  house  to  see 
after  my  trusty  messenger,  Hodge  ? 

Ros.  No  matter :  I'll  sit  down  in  that  arbour,  and 
listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds :  you  know  I  am  fond 
©f  melancholy  amusements. 

Lucin.  So  it  seems,  indeed :  sure,  Rosetta,  n«ne  of 
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your  admirers  had  power  to  touch  your  heart !  you 
are  not  in  love,  I  hope  ? 

Ros.  In  love !  that's  pleasant :  who  do  you  suppose 
I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray  ? 

Lucin.  Why,  let  me  see What  do  you  think  of 

Thomas,  our  gardener  ?  There  he  is,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  walk — He*s  a  pretty  young  man,  and  the  ser- 
vants say  he's  always  writmg  verses  on  you. 

JRos.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  you  are  very  silly. 

Lucin.  Indeed,  Rosetta,  that  blush  makes  you  look 
very  handsome. 

Jtos.  Blush !  I  am  sure  I  don't  blush. 

Lucin.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  '' 

Ros.  Pshaw,  Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  so  ridicu- 
lous? 

Lucin.  Well,  don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  done — 
But  suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  you  help 
yourself? 

AIR  IV. 

JVhen  once  Love's  subtle  poison  gains 

A  passage  to  the  Jemale  breast. 
Like  lightning  rushing  through  the  veins, 

Each  wish,  and  every  thought's possest- 
10  heal  the  pangs  our  minds  endure, 

Reason  in  vain  its  skill  applies ; 
Nought  can  afford  tlie  heart  a  cure. 

But  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eyes*     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Aiiother  Part  of  the  Garden. 

Enter  YovmG  Mkadows. 

y.  Mead.  Let  me  see— on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  at 
liiUt'an  hour  past  five  in  the  morning — [Taking  out  a 
Pocket-book] — 1  left  my  father's  house,  unknown  to 
•ay  one,  having  made  ifree  with  a  coat  and  jacket  of 
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our  gardener's  which  fitted  rae,  by  way  of  a  disguise : 
—so  says  my  pocket-book ;  and  chance  directing  me 
to  this  villagCi  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  I 
procured  a  recomnendation  to  the  worshipfulJustice 
Woodcock,  to  be  the  superintendant  of  his  pumpkins 
and  cabbages,  because  I  would  let  my  fatner  see  I 
chose  to  run  any  lengths  rather  than  submit  to  what 
his  obstinacy  would  have  forced  me,  a  marriage 
against  my  inclination,  with  a  woman  I  never  saw. 
[^Puts  up  the  Book,  and  takes  up  a  Watering-pot.']—' 
Here  I  have  been  three  weeks,  and  in  that  time  I  am 
as  much  altered  as  if  I  changed  my  nature  with  my 
habit.  *Sdeath,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  chamber-maid ! 
And  yet,  if  I  could  forget  that  I  am  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  William  Meadows—But  that's  impossible. 

AIR  V. 

O  !  had  I  been  hy  Fate  decreed 

Some  humble  cottage  swain. 
In  fair  Rosetta's  sigfit  to  feed 

My  sheep  upon  the  plain. 
What  bliss  had  I  been  born  to  taste. 

Which  now  I  ne*er  must  know  ! 
Ye  envious  powers  !  why  have  ye  placed 

My  fair  one's  lot  so  low  ? 

Ha !  who  was  it  I  had  a  gUmpse  of  as  I  pass'd  by  that 
arbour  ?  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading  there  ?  The  trem- 
bling of  my  heart  tells  me  my  eyes  were  not  mistaken. 
Here  she  comes. 

Enter  Rosetta, 

Ros,  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  it,  and 

Jet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness  e^ren  to  myself— 
larry,  hang  the  fellow,  for  not  being  a  jrentleman. 
Y.  Mead.  I  am  determined  I  won't  speak  to  her — 
[  Turning  to  a  Rose-treey  and  plucking  the  Hower*.]— 

10 
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Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer  myself;  besides, 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  the  girl  has  no  avei'sion 
to  me :  and,  as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  notions  of  what 
can  never  happen.  [Hums  a  Tune.']  Pshaw !  rot  these 
roses,  how  they  prick  one's  fingers ! 

Ros.  He  takes  no  notice  of  me ;  but  so  much  the 
better,  I'll  be  as  indifferent  as  he  is.  I  am  sure  the 
poor  lad  likes  me ;  and  if  I  was  to  give  him  any  en- 
couragement, I  suppose  the  next  thing  he  talked  of 
would  be  buying  a  ring,  and  being  asked  in  church— 
Oh,  dear  pride,  I  thank  you  for  that  thought. 

y.  Mead.  Ha !  going  without  a  word  !  a  look ! — I 
can't  bear  that — Mrs  Rosetta,  I  am  gathering  a  few 
roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take  them  in  with  you. 

Ros.  Thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,  but  all  my  lady's 
flower-pots  are  full. 

Y.  Mead.  Will  you  accept  of  them  for  yourself, 
then  ?  [Catching  hold  of  her.]  What's  the  matter  ?  you 
look  as  if  you  were  angry  with  me. 

Ros.  Pray,  let  go  my  hand. 

y.  Mead.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  why  is  this  ?  you  sha'n't 
go,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ros.  Well,  but  1  must  go,  I  will  go ;  I  desire>  Mr 
Thomas—— 

Alft  VI. 

Gentle  youths  ah,  tell  me  ijohy 

Still  you  force  me  thus  to  Jly  ; 

Cease,  on  !  cease,  to  persevere. 

Speak  not  ivhat  I  must  not  hear  ;  • 

To  my  heart  its  ease  restore ; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more.  fExit. 

y.  Mead.  This  girl  is  a  riddle — That  she  loves  me, 
I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt ;  she  takes  a  thou- 
sand opportunities  to  let  me  see  it ;  and  yet  when  T 
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speak  to  her^she  will  hardly  give  me  an  answer ;  and 
•  if  I  attempt  the  smallest  familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  in- 
stant— I  feel  n?y  passion  for  her  grow  every  day  more 

and  more  violent Well,  would  I  marry  her  i 

would  I  make  a  mistress  of  her  if  I  could  ^  Two 
things,  called  prudence  and  honour,  forbid  either. 
What  am  I  pursuing,  then  ?  A  shadow.  Sure  my 
evil  genius  laid  this  snare  in  my  way.  However, 
there  is  one  comfort,  it  is  in  ray  power  to  fly  from  it ; 
if  so,  why  do  I  hesitate  ?  I  am  distracted,  unable  to 
determine  any  thing. 

AIR  vir* 
Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 

Of  my  stubborn  Jlame  I  try  ; 
Swear  this  moment  tojbrget  her^ 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Nffu) prepared  voith  scorn  to  treat  heft 

Ev'ry  charm  in  thought  I  brave  ; 
Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  her. 

And  coif  ess  myself  a  slave.  [[Exit.' 


SCENE  ir. 


A  Hall  in  Justice  Woodcock's  House. 

Enter  Hawthoiin,  tvith  a  Fowling-piece  in  his  Hand, 
and  a  Net  with  Birds  at  his  Girdle. 


AIR  VIII. 

* 
There  ivas  a  jolly  miller  oncCf 

Lived  on  the  river  Dee  ; 
He  worked  and  sung  from  morn  till  night ; 
N»  lark  m»re  blithe  than  he. 
1 
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And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 

For  ever  used  to  be, 
J  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  me. 

House,  here,  house !  what,  all  gadding,  all  abroad  ? 
house,  I  say,  hilli  ho  ho  ! 

J.  Wood.  [  Without-]  Here's  a  noise !  here's  a  rack- 
et !  William !  Robert !  Hodge  !  why  does  not  some- 
body answer  ?  Odds  my  life,  I  believe  the  fellows 
have  lost  their  hearing  ! 


Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 

Oh,  Master  Hawthorn  !  I  guessed  it  was  some  such 
madcap — Are  you  there  ? 

Hatoth.  Am  1  here  ?  Yes :  and  if  you  had  been 
where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  find  the  good 
cftects  of  it  by  this  time ;  but  you  have  got  the  lazy 
unwholesome  London  fashion  of  lying  a  bed  in  a 
morning,  and  there's  gout  for  you — Why,  sir,  I  have 
not  been  in  bed  five  minutes  after  sun-rise  the^  thirty 
years,  am  generally  up  before  it ;  and  I  never  took  a 
dose  of  phytic  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  in 
compliment  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  an  apothecary,  that 
had  just  set  up  in  business. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Master  Hawthorn,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  4  for  I  say  sleep 
is  necessary  for  a  man  ;  ay,  and  I'll  maintain  it. 

Hauth  What,  when  1  maintain  the  contrary  ?— 
Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you  are  a  rich  man, 
a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  all  that ; 
but  learn  to  know  tJie  respect  that  is  due  to  the 
sound  from  the  infinn ;  and  allow  me  that  superiority 
a  good  constitution  gives  me  over  you — Healtli  is  the 
greatest  of  all  possessions ;  and  'tis  a  maxim  with  me, 
that  an  hale  cobler  is  a  better  man  than  a  sick  king. 
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J,  Wood.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Hawtk.  And  so  would  you  too,  if  you  would 
take  my  advice.  A  sportsman !  why  there  is  no- 
thing like  it :  I  would  not  exchange  the  satistaction 
I  feel  while  I  am  beating  the  lawns  and  thickets 
about  my  little  farm,  for  all  the  entertainments  and 
pageantry  in  Christendom. 


AIR  IX. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great 

Make  the  most  qfthdrfate  ; 
Trom  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run  t 

Wellt  who  cares  a  Jot  ? 

I  envy  them  not, 
While  I  have  my  dog  andmy  giin» 

For  eserche^  air^ 

To  thejield^  I  repair, 
With  spirits  unclouded  aitd  light ; 

The  blisses  IJind, 

No  stings  leave  behind, 
But  health  and  diversion  unite* 

Enter  Hodge. 

Hodge.  Did  your  worship  call,  sir  ? 

J.  iVood.  Call,  sir !  where  have  you  and  the  rest  of 
these  rascals  been  ?  but  I  suppose  1  need  not  ask^ 
You  must  know  there  is  a  statute,  a  fair  for  hiring  ser- 
vants, held  upon  my  green  to-day ;  we  have  it  usually 
'  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  never  fails  to  put  ml 
the  folks  hereabout  out  of  iheir  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and  see  what 
a  nice  show  they  make  yonder;  they  had  got  pipers 
and  fiddlers,  and  were  dancing  as  I  came  along,  for 
dear  life — I  never  saw  such  a  mortal  throng  in  our 
villafjre  in  all  my  oorn  days  again. 

Haivth.  Why  I  like  this  now,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
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J.  Wood.  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of  busi- 
ness ;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote  idleness  and 
the  getting  of  bastards  :  but  I  shail  take  measures  for 
preventing  it  another  year,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  am 
not  sufficiently  authorized  already-;  for  by  an  act 
passed  Anno  undecimo  Caroli  primi,  which  impowers 
a  justice  of  peace,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor 

HaxKth.  Come,  come,  never  mind  the  act ;  let  me 
tell  you  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful  meeting ; 
I  want  a  servant  or  two  myself,  1  must  go  see  what 
your  market  affords;  and  you  shall  go,  and  the  girls, 
my  little  Lucy  and  the  other  young  rogue,  and  we'll 
make  a  day  on't  as  well  as  the  rest. 

J.  Wood.  I  wish,  master  Hawthorn,  I  could  teach 
you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate :  why  won't  3'^ou  take 
pattern  by  me,  and  consider  your  dignity  ? — Odds 
heart,  I  don't  wonder  you  are  not  a  rich  man  ;  you 
]augh  too  much  ever  to  be  rich. 

Hnxvlh.  Right,  neighbour  Waodcockl  health,  good^ 
humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto :  and  if  my 
executors  have  a  mind,  they  are  welcome  to  make  li, 
iv.y  epitaph. 

AIR   X, 

The  honest  heart,  "whose  thoughts  are  clear 

Fr  fv  frmuL  disgui'.e,  and  guile, 
Iseeci  neither  Furtune' sjrovoningjeary 

]\or  court  the  harloVs  smile. 

The  greatness  that  would  make  us  grave 

Is  but  an  cmptij  thing  ; 
What  more  than  tnirth  xvould  mortals  have  f 

The  cheerful  man^s  a  king.  [Exeunt, 
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\ 
SCENE  IV. 


The  Hatt. 
JBnfcrLuciNDA  and  HoDGE. 

Lucin*  Hist,  hist,  Hodge ! 

Hodge.   Who  calls  i  here  am  L 

Lucin.  Well,  have  you  been  ? 

Hodge.  Been !  ay  I  ha*  been  far  enough,  an*  that 
be  all :  you  never  knew  any  thing  fall  out  so  crossly 
in  your  born  days. 

Lucin.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a  horse 
out  of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning,  for  fear  it 
should  be  missed,  and  breed  questions ;  and  our  old 
nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly  beat  i'  th*  hoofs,  that,  poor 
beast,  it  had  not  a  foot  to  set  to  ground ;  so  I  was  faia 
to  go  to  Farmer  Ploughshare's,  at  the  Grange,  to  bor- 
row the  loan  of  his  bald  filly ;  and,  would  you  think 
it  ?  after  walking  all  that  way — de'el  from  me,  if  the 
cross-grain'd  toad  did  not  deny  me  the  favour. 

Lucin.  Unlucky ! 

Hodge.  Well,  ihen  I  went  my  ways  to  the  King's- 
head  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle  were  at  plough : 
and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  below  at  the  turnpike :  so  at 
last,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  was  forced  to  take  up 
with  Dame  Quickset's  blind  mare. 

Lucin.  Oh,  then  you  have  been  ? 

Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  I  ha'  been. 

Lucin.  Pshaw !  Why  did  not  you  say  so  at  once  ? 

Hodge.  Ay,  but  I  have  had  a  main  tiresome  jaunt 
on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Lucin.  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr  Eustace,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  you  i  Come^  quick— have  you 
e'er  a  letter  i 
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Hodge.  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  I  ha*na  lost  it. 

Liccin.  Lost  it,  man ! 

Hodge,  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience :  adwawns, 
you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry — [^Rummaging  his 
Pockets.']  I  put  it  somewhere  in  this  waistcoat  pock- 
et.   Oh,  here  it  is. 

Lucin.  So,  give  it  me.  T Reads  the  Letter  to  herself. 

Hodge.  Lord-a-raercy !  how  my  arms  aches  with 
beating  that  plaguy  beast ;  I'll  be  hang'd  if  I  won'na 
rather  ha*  thrash'd  half  a  day,  than  ha*  ridden  her. 

Lucin.  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your  business 
very  well. 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I  now  ? 

Lucin.  Yes — Mr  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  letter, 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village,  by  twelve  o'clock — You  know  where  he 
came  before  ? 

Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Luan.  Well,  you  must  go  there ;  and  wait  till  he 
arrives,  and  watch  your  opportunity  to  introduce  him, 
across  the  fields,  into  the  little  summer-house,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  garden. 

Hodge.  That's  enough. 

Lucin.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody  sees  you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Lucin.  Nor  for  your  life  drop  a  word  of  it  to  any 
mortal. 

Hodge.  Never  fear  me. 

Lucin.  And,  Hodge 

AIR   XI. 

Ilodge.  Well,  tvell,  say  no  more  ; 

Sure  you  told  me  before  ; 
J  see  the  full  length  of  my  tether; 
Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool. 
That  I  need  go  to  school  ? 
I  can  spell  you  and  put  you  together. 
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A  tttord  to  the  wise 

Will  always  suffice  ; 
Addsniggers,  go  talk  to  your  parrot; 

Pm  not  such  an  elf, 

Though  1  say  it  myselfj 
Bui  I  knom  a  sheep's  headjrom  a  carrots 

[Fxlt. 

Lucin.  How  severe  is  my  case !  Here  I  am  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  man 
in  all  respects  my  equal,  because  the  oddity  of  my* 
father's  temper  is  such,  that  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  have 
ever  yet  seen  the  person  I  should  like  to  marry — But 
perhaps  he  has  quality  in  his  eye,  and  hopes,  one  day 
or  other,  as  I  am  his  only  child,  to  match  me  with  9^ 
title — vain  imagination ! 

AIR  xir.  ' 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion. 

Take  the  helpless  lover's  part  : 
SeizCi  oh  seize,  some  kind  occasion^ 

To  reward  afaitJifui  heart- 
Justly  those  tve  tyrants  call, 
Who  the  body  ivould  euthral ; 
Tyrants  of  more  criiel  kind. 
Those  who  xwuld  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur  ?  foe  to  rest ; 

Childish  mummery  at  best ; 

Happy  /,  in  humble  state; 

Culdi,  yejooh,  the  gliliering  bait,  [Exit; 
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SCENE  V. 

A  Field,  with  a  Stile, 

JEnter  HonGEf  folloToed  iw  Margery;  and  in  some 
Time  aftery  enier  ioong  MtADuws. 

Hodge.  What  does  the  wench  follow  me  for  ?  Odds 
flesh,  folks  may  well  talk,  to  see  you  dangling  after 
me  every  where,  like  a  tantony  pig :  find  some  other 
road,  can't  you ;  and  don*t  keep  wherretting  me  with 
your  nonsense. 

Marg.  Nay,  pray  you,  Hodge,  stay,  and  let  rae 
speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well !  what  sayn  you  ? 

Marg.  Dear  heart,  how  can  you  be  so  barbarous  ? 
and  is  this  the  way  you  serve  rae  after  all  ?  and  won't 
you  keep  your  word,  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  no  1  won't,  i  tell  you ;  1  have  changed 
my  mind. 

Marg.  Nay,  but  surely,  surely — Consider,  Hodge, 
you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to  make  me  an  honest 
woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience ! — How  am  I  ob- 
ligated I 

Marg,  Because  you  are ;  and  none  but  the  basest 
of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to  shame,  and  af- 
terwards leave  her  to  the  wide  world. 

Hodge.  Bring  you  to  shame!  Don't  make  me  speak,. 
Madge,  don't  make  me  speak. 

Marg.  Yes  do,  speak  your  worst. 

Hodge.  Why  then,  if  you  go  to  that,  you  were  fain 
to  leave  your  own  village,  down  in  the  West,  for  a 
bastard  you  had  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  I'll 
bring  the  man  ?haU  say  it  to  your  face. 

Marg.  No,  no,  Hodge,  'tis  no  such  thing,  'tis  abase 
lie  of  Farmer  Ploughshare's — But  I  know  what  makes 
you  &lse-hearted  to  me,  that  you  may  keep  company 
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with  young  madam's  waiting  woman,  and  I  am  sure 
she's  no  fit  body  for  a  poor  man's  wife. 

Hodge.  How  should  you  know  what  she's  fit  for  ? 
She's  fit  for  as  much  as  you  mayhap ;  don't  find  fault 
with  your  betters,  Madge — [Seeing  Young  Mea- 
dows.] O,  Master  Thomas !  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  you : — Pray  did  not  you  go  down  to  the 
village  one  day  last  week,  with  a  basket  of  something 
upon  your  shoulder  ? 

y.  Mead.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  ostler  at  the 
Green-man  was  saying  as  how  there  was  a  passenger 
at  their  house  as  see'd  you  go  by,  and  said  he  know'd 
you :  and  axt  a  mort  of  questions — So  1  thought  I'd 
tell  you. 

y.  Mead.  The  devil !  ask  questions  about  me  !  I 
know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  it — Come  hither,  Hodge.  [ExeimU 

Marg.  A  nasty  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use  me  at  this 
Tate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have.  Well,  well,  I  wish 
all  poor  girls  would  take  warning  by  my  mishap,  and 
never  have  nothing  to  say  to  none  of  them. 

AIR  XIII. 

Hoxv  happy  tvere  my  days  till  nffto ! 

I  ne'er  did  sorroivfeelf 
J  rose  with  Joy  to  milk  my  cow. 

Or  take  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  than  ajly^ 

Like  any  bird  I  sung, 
fill  he  pretended  love,  and  I 

Believed  his  Jiattering  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly  fool. 

Who  trusts  what  man  may  be  ; 

/  wish  I  was  a  maid  again. 

And  in  my  own  country,  [Exit* 
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SCENE  VI. 


A  Green,  ivith  the  Prospect  of  a  Village,  and  the  Re* 
presentation  of  a  Statute  or  Fair, 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Hawthorn,  Mrs  De- 
borah Woodcock,  Lucinda,  Rosetta,  Young 
Meadows,  Hodge,  and  several  Country  Peo- 
ple. 

Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way.  Why 
don't  you  stand  aside  there  1  Here's  his  worship  a- 
coraing. 

Countr.  His  worship  ? 

J.  Wood.  Fye,  fye,  what  a  crowd's  this!  Odd,  I'll 
put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  [Striking  a  Fellow.'] 
Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah. 

Hatvth.  For  shame,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad,  are 
you  willing  to  serve  the  king  ? 

Countr.  Why,  can  you  list  ma"?  Serve  the  king, 
master  !  no,  no,  I  pay  the  king,  that's  enough  for 
me.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Hawth.  Well  said.  Sturdy-boots. 

J.  Wood.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they'll  answer 
you. 

Hawth.  I  would  have  them  do  so,  I  like  they 
should. — Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fine  sight  ?  I  did 
not  know  my  neighbour's  estate  had  been  so  well 
peopled.     Are  all  these  his  own  tenants? 

Mrs  Dei.  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr  Haw- 
Ithorn.  I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel  of  young  hus- 
|sies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Ha^xih.  There's  a  lcJ.=k  [Bechoning  io  a  Country 
iGiTvL.  Conic  hitlicr,  my  pretty  tuaid,    What  brings 
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you  here  ?  [Chucking  her  under  the  Chin."]  Do  you 
come  to  looK  for  a  service  ? 

C.  Girl.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Hawth.  Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for  ? 

C.  Girl.  All  work,  an*t  please  you. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  it ;  any  work  youMl 
put  her  to. 

Mrs  Deb.  She  l«oks  like  a  brazen  one — Go,  hussy. 

Hawth.  Here's  another.  {^Catching  a  Girl  that  goes 
fty.3  What  health,  what  bloom ! — This  is  nature** 
work  ;  no  art,  no  daubing.  Don't  be  ashamed,  child ; 
those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough  to  put  a  whole  draw- 
ing-room out  of  countenance. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport  will 
come.  The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and  some  among 
them  are  going  to  sing  and  dance.  Why  there's  not 
the  like  of  our  statute,  mun,  in  five  counties ;  others 
are  but  fools  to  it. 

Servant-man,  Come,  good  people,  make  a  ring,  and 
stand  out,  fellow-servants,  as  many  of  you  as  are  will- 
ing, and  able  to  bear  a  bob.  We'll  let  my  masters 
and  mistresses  see  we  can  do  something  at  least;  if 
they  won't  hire  us,  it  sha'n't  be  our  faiUt.  Strike  up 
the  Servants'  Medley. 


AIR  XIV. 


Housemaid. 

/  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  me, 

Pm  young,  and  strengt  and  clean  you  see  ; 

ril  not  turn  tail  to  any  she 

For  ivork  that^s  in  the  country. 
Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 
I  tvash,  I  scrub,  I  hreiv,  I  bake  ; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  IHl  speal; 

Depending  on  your  bounty. 
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Footman. 

Behold  a  hladCy  xuko  knoxics  his  trade 

In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry  ; 
And  tvhat  tho'  here  I  now  appeaty 

I've  served  the  best  of  gentry. 
AJbotman  "would  you  havey 
I  can  dresSy  and  comb,  and  sJmve; 
For  I  a  handy  (ad  am  ; 

On  a  message  I  can  go., 

And  slip  a  billet-doux, 
With  your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Cook-Maid. 

fVho  tvants  a  good  cook,  my  hand  they  must  cross  ,• 
For  plain  tvholesome  dishes  Pm  ne'er  at  a  loss  ; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and  your  sauce. 
Compared  to  English  roast  bee/? 

Carter. 

If  you  •voant  a  young  man,  ivith  a  true  honest  heart. 
Who  knoxvs  hoiu  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart, 
Here^s  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and  try  / 
You*ll  say  you  ne'er  met  tvifh  a  better  nor  I. 
Gee  ho,  Dobbin,  S^c. 

Chorus. 

My  masters  and  mistresses,  hither  repair  ; 
What  servants  you  rvant  you'll Jind  in  ourfoir  ; 
Men  and  maids  Jit  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there  be  ; 
And,  as  for  the  wages,  ive  sha*n't  disagree*    [Exeunt. 
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ACT  THE  SECOND. 


SCENE  I. 


A  Parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock's  House, 

Lucinda  and  Eustace. 

JLucin.  Well,  am  not  I  a  bold  adventurer,  to  bring 
you  into  my  father's  house  at  noon-day  ?  Though,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here  than  in  the  garden ; 
for  there  is  not  a  human  creature  under  the  roof  be« 
«ides  ourselves. 

Eust.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into  execu- 
tion this  moment  ?  I  have  a  post  chaise  ready. 

Lucin,  Fye !  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly  ?  I  pro- 
test I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  you, 
your  passion  seems  too  much  founded  on  appetite ; 
and  my  aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust,  What !  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart  now 
feels 

Lucin.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow ;  it  sounds 
prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon  a  fond  female. 

AIR  XV. 

We  •uoomen  like  •weak  Indians  trade. 
Whose  judgment  tinsel  shavo  decoys  ; 

Dupes  to  our  Jolly  ive  are  madCf 
While  artful  man  the  gain  enjoys  : 

We  give  our  treasure  to  be  paid, 
A  paltry^  poor  return  J  in  toys. 
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East.  Well,  I  see  you've  a  mind  to  divert  yourself 
with  me ;  but  1  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  be  a 
little  serious. 

Lucin.  Seriously  then,  what  would  you  desire  me 
to  say  ?  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with  yeu ; 
which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any  reasonable  lo- 
ver can  expect  from  his  mistress. 

Eust  Yes;  but,  you  dear  provoking  angel,  you 
have  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away  with  me. 

Lucin,  Why  that,  1  confess,  requires  some  consi- 
deration. 

Eust.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  deliberating, 
the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us,  may  elapse,  never 
to  return. 

AIR  XVI. 

Think,  my  fairest,  how  delay 

Danger  every  moment  brings} 
Timejlies  swift,  and  mil  aiuay; 

Time  thafs  ever  on  its  wings; 
Doubting  and  suspence  at  best. 

Lovers  late  repentance  cost; 
Let  us,  eager  to  be  blest. 

Seize  occasion  ere  *tis  lost. 

.    Enter  Justice  Woodcock  and  Mrs  Deborah 

W^OODCOCK. 

./.  Wood.  Why,  here  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  this 
house  but  caterwaulmg  from  morning  to  night — no- 
thing but  caterwauling.  Hoity  toity  !  who  have  we 
here? 

Lucin.  My  father  and  my  aunt ! 

Eust.  The  devil !  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Lucin.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  only  observe  me. 
[Speaks  aloud  to  Eustace.]  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I 
^on't  know  what  to  say  to  it,  unless  the  Justice  was 
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at  home ;  he  is  just  stepped  into  the  village  with  some 
company;  but.  if  you  will  sit  down  a  moment,  I  dare 
swear  he  will  return  [Pretends  to  see  ^/ic  Justice.] — 
Oh !  sir,  here  is  my  papa ! 

J,  Wood.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy !  Who's  tliis 
you  have  got  with  you  ?  Hark  you,  sirrah,  who  are 
you,  ye  dog  ?  and  what's  your  business  here  ? 

Eust,  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  to. 

J,  Wood.  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal — I  am  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace ;  and  if  1  hear  a  word  out  of  your 
mouth,  I'll  send  you  to  jail,  for  all  your  laced  hat. 

Mrs  Deb.  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that's  right. 

J.  Wood.  And  how  do  you  know  'tia  right  ?  How 
should  you  know  any  thing's  right  ? — Sister  Deborah, 
you  are  never  in  the  right. 

Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you  about  so  long. 

J.  Wood.  What  man,  goody  Wiseacre  ? 

Mrs  Deb.  Why,  the  man  your  daughter  has  an  in- 
trigue with ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  it  now, 
though  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes — Come,  hussy, 
confess,  and  don't  let  your  father  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self any  longer. 

Lucin.  Confess  what,  aunt  ?  This  gentleman  is  a 
music-master :  he  goes  about  the  country  teaching 
ladies  to  play  and  sing ;  and  has  been  recommended 
to  instruct  me ;  I  could  not  turn  him  out  when  he 
came  to  offer  his  service,  and  did  not  know  what  an- 
swer to  give  him  till  I  saw  my  papa. 

J.  Wood.  A  music-master ! 

Eust.  Yes,  sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs  Deb.  It's  a  lie,  young  man ;  it's  a  lie.  Bro« 
ther,  he  is  no  more  a  music-master,  than  I  am  a  mu- 
sic-master. 

J.  Wood.  What,  then  you  know  better  than  the 
fellow  himself,  do  you  i  and  you  will  be  wiser  thau 
all  the  world  i 
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Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a  music- 
master. 

J.  Wood.  He  does  not  look  I  ha!  ha!  ha!  Was 
ever  such  a  poor  stupe  I  Well,  and  what  does  he  look 
like  then  ?  But  I  suppose  you  mean  he  is  not  dressed 
like  a  music-master,  because  of  his  ruffles,  and  this 
bit  of  garnishing  about  his  coat — which  seems  to  be 
copper  tfK) — Why,  you  silly  wretch,  these  whipper- 
snappers  set  up  for  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  and  give 
themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  were  people  of 
quality — Hark  you,  friend,  1  suppose  you  don't  come 
within  the  vagrant  act  ?  You  have  some  settled  habi- 
tation ? — Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mrs  Deb  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell  you 
a  wrong  place. 

J.  Wood.  Sister  Deb(»rah,  don't  provoke  me. 

Mrs  Deb.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me  exa- 
mine him  a  little. 

J.  Wood.  You  sha'n't  say  a  word  to  him,  you  sha*n  t 
say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs  Deb.  She  says  he  was  recommended  here,  bro- 
ther ;  ask  him  by  whom  I 

J.  Wood.  No,  I  won't  now,  because  you  desire  it. 

Lticin.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt,  it 
would  be  very  easily  resolved. 

Mrs  Deb.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs  Nimble  Chops  ? 
I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in  his  head  to  answer 
for  himself. 

J.  Wood.  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old  wo- 
man's mouth  for  me  i  Get  out  of  the  room. 

3Irs  Deb.  Well,  so  I  can.  brother ;  I  don't  want  to 
stay :  but  remember,  I  tell  you,  you  will  make  your- 
self ridiculous  in  this  affair ;  for  through  your  own 
obstinacy,  you  will  have  your  daughter  run  away  with 
before  your  face. 

./.  Wood.  My  daughter  !  Who  will  riu>  away  with 
my  daughter  ? 

Mrs  Deb.  That  fellow  will, 
c  2 
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J.  Wood.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked  censorious 
woman. 

Luciru  Why  sure,  madam,  you  must  think  me  very 
coming  indeed. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  herself;  I 
remember,  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother  dared  not 
trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron  string ,  she  was 
clambering  upon  every  young  fellow's  back. 

Mrs  Deb.  I  was  not. 

J.  Wood.  You  were. 

Ludn,  Well,  but  why  so  violent  \ 

AIR  XVII. 

Believe  »w<r,  dear  aunty 

If  you  rave  thus  and  rant, 
You^U  never  a  lover  persuade  ; 

The  men  toill  alljly. 

And  leave  you  to  die, 
Ohf  terrible  chance  !  an  old  maid. 

Hoiu  happy  the  lass^ 

Must  she  come  to  this  pass. 
Who  ancient  virginity  *scapes  ? 

'Tvoere  better  on  earth. 

Have  five  brats  at  a  birth. 
Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

[Exit  Mrs  Deb. 

J.  Wood.  Well  done)  Lucy,  send  her  about  her  bu- 
siness ;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature !  does  she  think 
I  want  to  be  directed  by  her  I — Come  hither,  my  lad, 
you  look  tolerable  honest. 

Eu^t.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  give  you  cause  to 
alter  your  opinion. 

J.  Wood-  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived ;  I  am 
generally  pretty  right  in  my  conjectures. — You  must 
know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion  of  music  myself,  and 
learned  upon  the  fiddle;  1  could  play  the  Trumpet 
Minuet,  and  Buttered  Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes. 
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I  remember  when  I  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at  our  club  at 
Nando*s  coffee-house !  Jack  Pickle  used  to  sing  it  for 
us;  a  droll  fish:  but  'tis  an  old  thing,  I  dare  swear 
you  have  heard  it  often. 

AIR  xvni. 

When  Ifolloiaed  a  lass  that  imsjroward  and  shy^ 
Oh  !  I  stuck  to  her  stuffy  tilt  I  made  her  comply  ; 
Oh  !  I  took  her  so  lovitigly  round  the  waist. 
And  I  smaclid  her  lips,  and  held  herjast  : 

When  hugg*d  andliauVdy 

She  squeal  d  and  squall* d; 
But  though  she  vow*d  all  I  did  luas  in  vain, 
Yet  I  pleased  her  so  well  that  she  bore  it  again  .* 

Then  hoity,  toity, 

Whiskingjjrisking, 
Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass  ; 
Oh  !  such  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days* 

Eust.  Very  well,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things  now  ; 
but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once : — Well,  stay  and 
eat  your  dinner,  and  we'll  talk  about  your  teaching 
the  girl — Lucy,  take  your  master  to  your  spinnet,  and 
show  him  what  you  can  do — I  must  go  and  give  some 
orders;  Then hoity,  toity^  Sfc.  [Exit. 

Lucin.  My  sweet  pretty  papa,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant ;  ha  1  ha !  ha !  was  ever  so  whimsical 
an  accident !  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  this  i 

Eust.  Think  of  it !  I  am  in  amaze. 

Lucin.  O  your  awkwardness !  I  was  frightened  out 
of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take  the  hint ;  and  if 
I  had  not  turned  matters  so  cleverly,  we  should  have 
been  utterly  undone. 

Eust.  'Sdeath !  why  would  you  bring  me  into  the 
house  ?  we  could  expect  nothing  else :  besides,  since 
hey  did  surprise  us,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
ksLvc  discovered  the  truth* 
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Lucin.  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another  after- 
wards !  1  know  my  father  better  than  you  do ;  he  has 
taken  it  into  his  head,  I  have  no  inclination  for  a  hus- 
band ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  our  best  security ; 
for  if  once  he  has  said  a  thing,  he  will  not  be  easUy 
persuaded  to  the  contrary. 

Eust.  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  now  ? 

Lucin.  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty  well 
over,  since  he  has  invited  you  to  dinner  with  him, 
stay ;  only  be  cautious  of  your  behaviour ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  will  consider  what  is  next  to  be  done. 

Eust.  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  father  ? 

Lucin.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover  myself 
a  little  our  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has  put  me  in. 

Euat.  Well,  but  what  sort  of  a  parting  is  this,  with- 
out so  much  as  "your  servant,"  or  "  goodbye  to  you  V* 
No  ceremony  at  all  ?  Can  you  afford  me  ho  token  to 
keep  up  my  spirits  till  I  see  you  again  ? 

Lucin.  Ah,  childish ! 

Eust.  My  angel ! 

*         AIR  XIX. 

Eust.        Eel  rahes  and  libertines  reslgn'd 
To  sensual  pleasures,  range; 
Here  all  the  sex^s  charms  IJindf 
And  ne^er  can  cool  or  change. 

Lucin.      Lei  vain  coquets  and  prudes  conceal 
IVhat  most  their  hearts  desire  ; 
With  pride  my  passion  I  reveal^ 
Oh  /  mat/  it  ne'er  expire. 

Both.         The  sun  shall  cease  to  spread  its  light. 
The  stars  their  orbits  leave  ; 
And  fair  creation  sm/c  in  nighty 

IV hen  I  my  dear  deceive,        [Exeunt* 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Garden, 
Enter  Rosetta. 

Rqs»  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable  condl- 
t?on,  surely  I  am.  The  devil  take  this  fellow,  I  can- 
not get  him  out  of  my  head ;  and  yet  I  would  fain 
persuade  myself  I  don't  care  for  him  • — well,  but 
surely  I  am  not  in  love  ? — Let  me  examine  my  heart 
a  little :  I  saw  him  kissing  one  of  the  maids  the  other 
day — I  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  it — and  have 
done  nothing  but  find  fault  and  quarrel  with  the  girl 
ever  since.  Why  was  I  uneasy  at  his  toying  with  an- 
other woman  I — what  was  it  to  me  ? — Then  I  dream 
of  him  almost  every  night — but  that  may  proceed 
from  his  being  generally  uppermost  in  my  thoughts 
all  day : — O !  worse  and  worse ! — Well,  he  is  certainly 
a  pretty  lad;  he  has  something  uncommon  about 
him,  considering  his  rank : — And  now  let  me  only  put 
the  case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant,  would  I,  or  would  I 
not,  prefer  him  to  all  the  men  I  ever  saw  ?  Why,  to 
be  sure,  if  he  was  not  a  servant — In  short,  I'll  ask 
myself  no  more  questions,  for  the  further  I  examine, 
the  less  reason  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR  XX. 

HotX)  bless'd  the  maidy  tohose  hosom 
No  headstrong  passion  knows  ; 

Her  days  in  joys  she  passes ^ 

Her  nights  in  calm  repose. 
Wherever  her  fancy  leads  ha'. 
No  pain  orje.ar  invades  her  ; 

But  pleasure^ 

Without  measure, 
Trom  every  objectjlotvs. 
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Enter  Young  Meadows. 

y.  Mead.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden,  Mrs  Ro- 
setta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of  countenance ; 
or  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  watering  my  flowers,  by 
reviving  them  ?  The  sun  seems  to  have  hid  himself  a 
little,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  supplying  hig 
place. 

Ros.  Where  could  he  get  that  now  ?  he  never  read 
it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

y.  Mead'  Come,  don't  affect  to  treat  me  with  con- 
tempt ;  I  can  suffer  any  thing  better  than  that ;  ia 
short,  I  love  you ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said :  I  am 
angry  with  myself  for  it,  and  strive  all  I  can  against 
it :  biit,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  love  you. 

air  XXI. 

Jfi  vain  I  evert/  art  essay^ 

To  pluck  the  venom'd  shaft  aivat/ 

That  rankles  in  my  heart  ; 
Deep  in  the  centre  Jixedt  one?  bound^ 
My  efforts  but  enlarge  the  tvound, 

Andjiercer  make  the  smart, 

Ros.  Really,  Mr  Thomas,  this  is  very  improper 
language ;  it  is  what  I  don't  understand ;  I  can't  suf- 
fer it,  and,  in  short,  I  don't  like  it. 

y.  Mead.  Perhaps  you  don't  like  me. 

Ros.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't. 

y.  Mead.  Nay,  but  'tis  not  so ;  come,  confess  you 
love  me. 

Ros.  Confess !  indeed  I  shall  confess  no  such  thing : 
besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  confess  it  ? 

y.  Mead-  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don't  know  to  what 
purpose ;  only  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  hear 
you  say  so ;  that's  all. 
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Ros.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure  you,  you 
would  never  be  the  better  for  it — Women  are  apt 
enough  to  be  weak ;  we  cannot  always  answer  for  our 
inclinations,  but  it  is  in  our  power  not  to  give  way  to 
them;  and  if  I  was  so  silly — I  say,  if  I  was  so  indiscreet, 
which  I  hope  I  am  not,  as  to  entertain  an  improper 
regard,  when  people's  circumstances  are  quite  unsuit- 
able, and  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  cannot 
be  surmounted — 

y.  Mead,  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  Mrs  Rosetta,  to  be  sure : 
you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it — I — know  very 
well,  you  and  I  can  never  come  together, 

Ros.  Well,  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as  I  assure 
you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behave  accordingly. 

y.  Mead.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain  then,  neve? 
to  speak  to  one  another  any  more  ? 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart. 

y.  Mead.  Nor  look,  nor,  if  possible,  tliink  of  one 
another  ? 

Ros.  I  am  very  willing. 

y.  Mead.  And,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the  house  to- 
gether, never  to  take  any  notice  i 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

y.  Mead.  Why,  I  believe  it  is — ^Well,  Mrs  Ro- 
setta— 

AIR  XXII. 

Ros.  Be  gone — /  agree  ; 

From  this  moment  'voe*reJ'ree  t 
Already  the  matter  Pve  siuorn  : 
y.  Mead.      Yet  let  me  complain 

Ofthejates  that  ordain, 
A  trial  so  hard  to  be  borne. 
Ros.  When  things  are  notjit^ 

We  should  calmly  submit ; 
No  cure  in  reluctance  txefind. 
\ .  ^Tead.      Then  thus  I  obey^ 

Tear  your  image  aiaayy 
And  burJsh-  you  quite Jrom  my  mind. 
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Ros.  [Aside."]  Well,  now  I  think  I  am  somewhat 
easier :  I  am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explanation 
tvith  him,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  things  at  once. 

y.  Mead,  Hold,  Mrs  Kosetta,  pray  stay  a  moment 
— The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are  intolerable  '. — I 
find  now  the  cause  of  her  behaviour ;  she  despises  the 
meanness  of  my  condition,  thinking  a  gardener  below 
the  notice  of  a  lady's  waiting  woman ! — *Sdeath,  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  discover  myself  to  her.  [Aside. 

Ros.  Poor  wretch !  he  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it :  I  believe  he  is  heartily  mortified ;  but  I  must 
not  pity  him.  [Aside, 

Y.  Mead.  It  shall  be  so  ;  I  will  discover  myself  to 
her,  and  leave  the  house  directly — Mrs  Rosetta — , 
{Starting  back.]  Pox  on  it,  yonder's  the  justice  come 
into  the  garden ! 

Ros.  O  lord !  he  will  walk  round  this  way ; — pray 
go  about  your  business ;  I  would  not  for  the  world  he 
should  see  us  together. 

y.  Mead.  The  devil  take  him !  he*s  gone  across  the 
parterre,  and  can't  hobble  here  this  half  hour;  I  must 
and  will  have  a  little  conversation  with  you. 

Ros.  Some  other  time. 

y.  Mead.  This  evening,  in  the  green-house  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  canal ;  I  have  something  to  com- 
municate to  you  of  importance.  Will  you  meet  mc 
there  i 

Ros.  Meet  you  I 

y.  Mead.  Ay ;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  ;  and  I 
swear  from  that  moment  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
every  thing  betwixt  us. 
Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

y.  Mead.  You'll  come  then  i 

Ros.  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may. 

y.  Mead.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros,  What  signifies  promising ;  I  may  break  my 
promise — but  1  tell  you  I  will. 

y.  Mead,  Enough— Yet  before  I  leave  you,  let  mc 
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desire  you  to  believe  I  love  you  more  than  ever  ma,n 
loved  woman ;  and  that,  when  I  relinquish  you,  I  give 
up  all  that  can  make  my  life  supportable. 

AIR  xxrii. 

Oh  !  koto  shall  I  in  language  iueak 

Ml]  ardent  passion  tell ; 
Or  form  mij  fait' ring  tongue  to  speaJc 

That  cruel  Viord,  farewell  ! 
Faretvell — but  know,  though  thus  we  part. 

My  thoughts  can  never  stray  : 
Go  where  I  will,  my  constant  heart 

Must  with  my  charmer  stay,  [Exit. 

Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  tell  me  ?  I 
have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  methinks — well — 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 

J.  Wood.  Hem ;  hem ;  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  throw  him  in 
my  way ;  now  for  a  courtship  of  a  different  kind ;  but 
I'll  give  him  a  surfeit — Did  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so  fast  I 

Ros.  I  was  only  going  into  the  house,  sir. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  come  here ;  come  here,  I  say. 
[Looking  about.]  How  do  you  do,  Rosetta  f 

Ros.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 

J.  Wood.  Wh)^you  look  as  fresh  and  bloomy  to-day 
— Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe  you  are  painted. 

Ros.  O  !  sir,  your  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

J.  Wood.  Adad,  I  believe  you  are — let  me  try— 

Ros.  Lord,  sir ! 

J.  Wood.  What  brings  you  into  this  garden  so  of- 
ten, Rosetta  ?  I  hope  you  don't  get  eating  green  fruit 
and  trash ;  or  have  you  a  hankering  after  some  lover 
m  dowlas,  who  spoils  my  trees,  by  engraving  true- 
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lovers*  knots  on  them,  with  your  horn  and  buck-hand- 
led knives  ?  I  see  your  name  written  upon  the  del- 
ing of  the  servants*  hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle ; 
and  I  suspect — 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  hope,  sir, — No,  sir ;  I  am  of  an- 
other guess  mind,  I  assure  you ;  for,  1  have  heard  say 
men  are  false  and  fickle — 

J.  Wood,  Ay,  that*s  your  flaunting,  idle  young  fel-^ 
lows ;  so  they  are :  and  they  are  so  damn'd  impudenW 
I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  any  thing  to  say  to  them ; 
besides,  all  that  they  want  is  something  to  brag  of, 
and  tell  again. 

Ros.  Why,  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make  a  slip, 
It  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman — about  seven- 
ty, or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

J.  Wood.  No,  child,  that's  out  of  reason ;  though 
I  have  known  many  a  man  turned  of  threescore  with 
a  hale  constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with  the 
gout,  have  a  good  strong,  substantial,  winter  cough 
-r—and  I  should  not  like  him  the  worse — ^if  he  had  a 
small  touch  of  the  rheumatism. 

J.  Wood.  Pho,  pho,  Rosetta,  this  is  jesting. 

Ros.  No,  sir,  every  body  has  a  taste,  and  I  have 
mine. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but,  Rosetta,  have  you  thought  of 
what  I  was  saying  to  you  ? 

Ros.  What  was  it,  sir  ? 

J.  Wood,  Ah !  you  know,  you  know  well  enough, 
hussy. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor  servant  to 
depend  on  but  her  character  ?  And,  I  have  heard, 
you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing  before,  and  another 
^fler. 

J.  Wood.  I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle,  flashy  , 
young  dogs :  but  when  you  have  to  do  with  a  staid  j  | 
pober  man —  j 

^05.  Ajid  s  magistrate,  sir !  I 
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J.  Wood.  Right ;  it's  quite  a  difFereut  tiling—— 
Well,  shall  we,  Rosetta,  shall  we  ? 
Ros,  Really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it* 

AIR  xsiv. 

Young  I  amy  and  sore  afraid  * 
Would  1/ou  hurt  a  harmless  maid? 
'  Lead  aii  innocent  astray  ? 

Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray. 

Men  too  often  toe  believe  : 

And  should  you  myjaith  deceive f 

Ruinjirst  and  then  forsake. 

Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break, 

j.  Wood,  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  won't  do  you  any 
harm. 
Ros,  Won't  you,  sir  ? 
J,  PVood.  tiot  I. 

Ros,  But  won't  you,  indeed,  sir  ? 
J,  Wood.  Why,  I  tell  you  I  won't. 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
J.  Wood.  Hussy,  hussy. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Your  servant,  sir,  your  servant. 

[Exit, 
J,  Wood,  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious — 

Enter  Hawthorn. 

Haicth.  So,  so,  justice  at  odds  with  gravity  !  his 
worship  playing  at  romps ! — Your  servant,  sir. 

J.  Wood,  Haw :  friend  Hawthorn ! 

Havcith.  I  hope  I  don't  spoil  sport,  neighbour :  I 
thought  I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat  as  I  came  in 
here. 

J.  Wood.  Oh !  the  maid — Ay,  she  has  been  ga- 
thering a  sallad — But  come  hither,  Master  Hawthorn, 
and  I'il  show  you  some  alterations  i  intend  to  make 
in  my  garden. 
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Haixfth.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it ;  besides,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this — Tell 
me,  Sir  Justice,  were  you  helping  your  maid  to  ga- 
ther a  sallad  here,  or  consulting  her  taste  in  your  im- 
provements, eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Let  me  see,  all  among 
the  roses ;  egad,  I  like  your  notion  :  but  you  look  a 
little  blank  upon  it :  you  are  ashamed  of  the  business, 
then,  are  you  ? 

AIR  XXV. 

Oons  !  neighbour,  ne'er  blush  for  a  trifle  like  this  ; 
What  harm  tviih  a  fair  one  to  toy  afjd  to  kiss  ? 
The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  ivith  grimace  / — 
Would  do  the  same  thing,  xvere  they  in  the  same  jilace* 

JVb  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free; 
To  sovereign  bemdy  mankind  bends  the  knee  : 
That  power  resistless,  no  strength  can  oppose. 
We  all  love  a  pretty  girl under  the  rose* 

J.  Wood.  I  profess.  Master  Hawthorn,  this  is  all 
Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me ;  I  don't  under- 
stand a  word  of  it. 

Hawth.  No,  may  be  not:  well,  sir,  will  you  read 
this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  understand  that? 
it  is  just  brought  by  a  servant,  who  stays  for  an  an- 
swer. 

J  Wood,  A  letter,  and  to  me  !  [Taking  the  Letter.] 
Yes,  it  is  to  mc;  and  yet  I  am  sure  it  comes  from  no 
correspondent  that  I  knovv  of  Where  are  my  spec- 
tacles? not  but  I  can  see  very  well  without  them. 
Master  Hawthorn :  but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a 
crabbed  hand. 

Sir, 

I  am  achamed  of  giving  you  this  trouble  ;  but  I 
am  informed  there  is  an  unthinking  boy,  a  son  qfminet 
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now  disguised  and  in  your  service^  in  the  capacity  of  a 
gardener  :  Tom  is  a  little  tvild,  but  an  honest  lad,  and 
no  fool  either  y  though  I  am  his  father  that  say  it."  - 
Tom — oh,  this  is  Thomas,  our  gardener ;  I  always 
thought  that  he  was  a  better  man's  child  than  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  though  1  never  mentioned  it. 

Hatoth.  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let's  hear  the  rest  of 
the  letter. 

J.  IVood.  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here 

lam  come  in  quest  of  my  runatoay,  and  "write  this  at  an 
inn  in  your  village,  ivhile  I  am  sxuallouiing  a  morsel  of 
dinner:  because  nothavingthe  pleasure  of  your  acquaint- 
aiice,  I  did  not  care  to  intrude,  toithout  giving  you  no-' 

tice (Whoever  this  person  is,  he  understands  good 

manners.) /  beg  leave  to  xvait  on  you,  sir  s  but  dc' 

sire  you  xuould  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  particularly 
from  the  young  man. 

William  Meadows. 

I'll  assure  you,  a  very  well-worded,  civil  letter.  Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  the  person  who  writes  it,neigh- 
bour  ? 

Hnxuth.  Let  me  consider — Meadows — ^by  dad,  I  be* 
lieve  it  is  Sir  William  Meadows  of  Northamptonshire  ; 
and,  now  I  remember,  I  heard,  some  time  ago,  that 
the  heir  of  that  family  had  absconded,  on  account  of 
a  marriage  that  was  disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  a  good 
many  years  since  I  have  seen  Sir  W^illiam,  but  we 
were  once  well  acquainted ;  and,  if  you  please,  sir,  I 
will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

J.  IVood.  Do  so.  Master  Hawthorn,  do  so, Buf^ 

pray,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sir  William  Meadows? 
Is  he  a  wise  man  ? 

Haiiith.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that  has 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  be  a  conjuror ;  but  I 
suppose  you  ask  that  question,  because  of  this  storj 
jy2 
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about  his  son ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  wise  parents 
make  wise  children. 

J.  Wood.  No  doubt  of  it,  Master  Hawthorn,  no 
doubt  of  it — I  warrant  we  shall  find  now,  that  this 
young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  minx, 
against  his  father's  consent — Why,  sir,  if  I  had  as 
many  children  as  King  Priam  had,  that  we  read  of  at 
school,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  not  one  of  them 
should  serve  me  so. 

Haxjolh.  Well, well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not;  but 
we  should  remember  we  were  young  ourselves ;  and  I 
was  as  likely  to  play  an  old  don  such  a  trick  in  my 
day,  as  e'er  a  spark  in  the  hundred  : — nay,  between 
you  and  me,  I  had  done  it  once,  had  the  wench  been 
as  willing  as  I. 

AIR  XXVI. 

My  Dolly  teas  the  fairest  thing  ! 
Her  breath  disclosed  the  stoeets  of  spring  ; 
And  if  for  summer  you  toould  seek, 
'Twas  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheeli ; 
Her  swelling  bosom^  tempting  ripe^ 
Of  fruitful  autumn  tvas  the  type  ; 
JBitt  when  my  tender  tale  I  told^ 
I  found  her  heart  was  tvinter  cold. 

J.  Wood.  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape-grace  rat- 
tle-cap. 

Hawth.  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock,  don't 
tell  me,  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows,  though 
we  preach  till  we're  hoarse  again :  and  so  there's  an 
end  on't.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

Justice  Woodcock's  Hall. 

Hodge  and  Margery. 

Hodge.  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in  ? 

Marg.  Why,  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge.  Indeed  !  Marry  come  up  !  why,  then,  pray 
let  yourself  out  again.  Times  are  come  to  a  pretty 
pass ; — I  think  you  might  have  had  the  manners  to 
knock  at  the  door  first. — What  does  the  wench  stand 
for? 

Marg.  I  want  to  know  if  his  worship's  at  home  ? 

Hodge.  Well,  what's  your  business  Math  his  wor- 
ship ? 

Marg.  Perhapsyou  will  hear  that — Lookye,  Hodge, 
it  does  not  signify  talking,  I  am  come,  once  for  all,  to 
know  what  you  intends  to  do ;  for  1  won't  be  made  a 
fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge.  You  v/on't  ? 

Marg.  No,  that's  what  I  won't,  by  the  best  man 
that  ever  wore  a  head.  I  am  the  make-game  of  the 
whole  villag»  upon  your  account ;  and  I'll  try  whe- 
ther your  master  gives  you  toleration  in  your  doings. 

Hodge.  You  will  ? 

Marg,  Yes,  that's  what  I  will ;  his  worship  shall  be 
acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and  see  how  you 
will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 

Hodge.  There's  the  door ;  take  a  friend's  advice, 
and  go  about  your  business. 

Marg.  My  business  is  with  his  worship,  and  I  won't 
go  till  1  sees  him. 

Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  any  of 
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your  orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  don't  set  the  dogs 
at  you — Will  you  begone  ? 

Marg.  I  won't. 

Hodge.  Here,  Towzer.  ^WhistUng.l  Whu,  whu, 
whu! 


AIR  XXVII. 

Was  ever  poorfellova  so  plagued  tuiih  a  vixen  ? 
Zounds  !  Madge,  don't  provoke  me  ;  hut  mind  xvkaC 
I  say; 
You've  chose  a  wrong  person /or  playing  your  tricks  on. 
So  pack  up  your  alls,  and  be  trudging  away  : 
You  had  better  he  quiet. 
And  not  breed  a  riot  / 
*Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  you  here  all  day? 
Pve  got  other  matters  to  mind  ; 

Mayhap  you  may  think  me  an  ass  ; 
But  to  the  contrary  you'll Jind  : 

A  fine  piece  of  work,  by  the  mass! 

Enter  Rosetta. 

Ros,  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  here — as  I~ 
live,  an  admirer  of  mine  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  ri- 
val— I'll  have  some  sport  with  them. — How  now,  fel- 
low-servant, what's  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Nothing,  Mrs  Rosetta ;  only  tin's  young 
woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  worship. — Madge,  fol- 
low me. 

Marg.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  madam :  but  I 
am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  and  have  as  clear 
a  skin  too,  tho'f  I  mayn't  go  so  gay  : — and  now  she's 
here,  I'll  tell  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

Hodge.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ? 

Marg.  No,  I'll  speak  if  1  die  for  it. 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Hodge*  Why  nothing,  X  tell  you  j— Madge-*--" 
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Marg.  Yes,  but  it  is  something,  it*s  all  along  of 
she,  and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Eos.  Bless  me,  child,  do  you  direct  your  discourse 
to  me  ? 

Marg.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else ;  there  was 
not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was  till  of  late.  I 
had  never  a  cross  word  from  him  till  he  kept  you 
company ;  but  all  the  girls  about  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  keeping  a  sweetheart  for  you. 

Eos.  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don't  mind  she,  I  hope  ;  but  if 
that  vexes  her,  1  do  like  you,  I  do ;  my  mind  runs 
upon  nothing  else ;  and  if  so  be  as  you  was  agreeable 
to  it,  I  would  marry  you  to-night,  before  to-mor- 
row. 

Marg.  You're  a  nasty  monkey,  you  are  parjured, 
you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve  to  have  your  eyes 
tore  out. 

Hudge.  Let  me  come  at  her — I'll  teach  you  to  call 
names,  and  abuse  folks. 

Marg.  Do  strike  me  ;  you  a  man  ! 

Itos.  Hold,  hold — we  shall  have  a  battle  here  pre- 
sently, and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap  tore  off — 
Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman ;  'tis  taking  a  mad 
bull  by  the  horns — Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Hodge.  You  manage  her  !  I'll  kick  her. 

Ros.  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit  to  get 
the  better  of  her  by  fair  means — I  warrant  I'll  bring 
her  to  reason. 

Hodge.  Well,  do  so  then — But  may  I  depend  upon 
you  ?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson  ? 

^05.  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time — Go. 

Hodge.  Madge,  good  bye.  \^Exit. 

Ros.  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me !—  Oh, 
man,  man — you  are  all  alike — A  bumpkin  here,  bred 
at  the  barn-door !  had  he  been  brought  up  in  a  court, 
could  he  have  been  more  fashionably  vicious  ?  show 
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ir.e  the  lord,  'squire,  colonel,  or  captain  of  tjiem  all, 
can  outdo  him. 

AIR  XXVIII. 

Cease,  gay  seducerSy  pride  to  talce 

In  triumphs  o'er  tnejair  ; 
Since  clovms  as  well  can  act  the  rake 

As  those  in  higher  sphere. 

Where  then  to  shun  a  shamefidjate 

Shall  helplcos  beauty  go  i 
In  ev'ry  rank,  in  ev'rij   tate. 

Poor  woman  Jiiids  a  Joe. 

,  Marg.  I  am  ready  to  burst ;  I  can't  stay  in  the 
place  any  longer. 

Bos.  Hold,  child — come  hither. 

Marg.  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  you. 

Ros.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of 
consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your  good  ;  I  sup- 
pose this  fellow  promised  you  mai  riagc  ? 

Marg.  Ay,  or  he  should  never  have  prevail'd  upon 
me. 

Ros,  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence  of 
trusting  to  such  promises  :  when  once  a  man  hath 
cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she  has  no  longer 
hold  of  lum  ;  he  despises  her  for  wanting  that  which 
he  hath  robb'd  her  of;  and,  like  a  lawle^ss  conqueror, 
triumphs  in  the  ruin  he  hath  occasioned. 

Marg.  Nan  ! 

Ros.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you  have 
got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased,  will  be  of 
use  to  you  for  the  future ;  and  as  to  any  designs  I 
have  upon  the  heart  of  your  lover,  you  may  make 
yourself  easy,  for,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  be  no  dan- 
gerous rival ;  so  go  your  ways,  and  be  a  good  girl. 

lExit. 
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Marg.  Yes — I  don't  very  well  understand  her  talk, 
but  I  suppose  that's  as  much  as  to  say  she'll  keep  him 
to  herself:  well,  let  her — who  cares  ?  I  don't  fear 
getting  better  nor  he  is  any  day  of  the  year,  for  the 
matter  of  that ;  and  I  have  a  thought  come  into  my 
head  that  may  be  will  be  more  to  my  advantage. 

AIR  XXIX, 

Si7ice  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further  Pll  seeJc^ 

But  go  up  to  town  in  the  waggon  next  week  ; 

A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace, 

And  Register's  office  will  get  me  a  place  : 

Bet  Blossom  weiit  there,  and  soon  met  with  a  friend  i 

Folks  say  in  her  silks  she's  now  standitig  on  end  ! 

Then  why  shoidd  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursue, 

And  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do  ?  [Exit, 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Justice  Woodcock's  House^ 

Enter  Rosetta  and  Lucinda. 

Ros.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Oh,  admirable,  most  delecta- 
bly  ridiculous.  And  so  your  father  is  content  he 
should  be  a  music-master,  and  will  have  him  such,  in 
spite  of  all  your  aunt  can  say  to  the  contrary  ? 

Lucin.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best  com- 
panions you  ever  saw,  and  have  been  singing  together 
the  most  hideous  duets !  Bobbing  Joan,  and  Old  Sir 
Simon  the  King :  Heaven  knows  where  Eustace  could 
pick  them  up  ;  but  he  has  gone  through  half  the  con- 
tents of  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  with  him, 

Ros,  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing  tO" 
night  ? 

Lucip,  This  very  night,  vay  dear ;  my  swain  will  go 
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from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  farther  than  the  inn 
where  he  has  left  his  horses ;  and  at  twelve  precisely, 
he  will  be  with  a  post-chaise  at  the  little  gale  that 
opens  from  the  lawn  into  the  road,  whc:  c  I  have  pro- 
mised to  meet  him. 

Eos.  Tlien,  depend  upon  it,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Lucin.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are 
asleep,  and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already.  Well, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Never  doubt  it. 

AIR  XXX- 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair. 

Untutored  by  fashion  or  arty 
Whose  wishes  are  luann  and  sincere, 

Whose  'ivords  are  th*  excess  of  the  heart  : 

If  aught  of  substantial  delight, 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  befbtind^ 

'Tis  sure  when  that  couple  unite. 
And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  croxvn'd. 

Enter  Hawthorn. 

Ilatuth.  Lucy,  where  are  you  ? 

Lucin.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Ros.  Mr  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haxvth,  What,  my  little  water  \vag-tail !  The  very 
couple  I  wish'd  to  meet :  come  hither,  both  of  you, 

Ros.  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both  of 
us? 

Havcth,  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little — have  you 
got  on  your  best  gowns,  and  your  best  faces  i  If  not, 
^o  and  trick  yourselves  out  directly,  for  I'll  tell  you 
a  secret — there  will  be  a  young  bachelor  in  the  house, 
within  these  three  hours,  that  may  fall  to  the  share 
of  one  of  you,  if  you  look  sharp — but  whether  mis* 
tress  or  maid 
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Ros.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something ;  but  how  do 
you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid  will  think 
him  worth  acceptance  ? 

Hatvih.  Follow  me,  follow  me ;  I  warrant  you. 

Lucin.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Hawthorn,  I  am  very 
difficult  to  please. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 

Haixith.  Indeed! 


AIR  xxxu 

WeU,  come,  let  us  hear  ivhal  the  sivain  must  possess. 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  xvith  success  f 
PlOS.  He  must  be,  first  of  all. 

Straight,  comely,  and  tall : 
Lucin.       Neither  atulttvard 
Eos.  Norjbolishf 

Lucin.        Nor  apish,  * 

Ros.  Nor  viulish  ; 

-o        *    J-  Nor  yet  should  hisjbrtune  he  smalL 

Hawth.       What  thinPsi  of  a  captain  ? 

Lucin.       All  bluster  and  tvounds  I 

Hawth.      What  thinPst  of  a  *squire  ? 

Ros.  To  be  left  to  his  hounds. 

Lucin      "^  "^  ^'^  youth  that  is  formed  to  my  mind, 

i  Must  be  gentle,  obliging  and  kind  ; 

\      Of  all  things  in  nature  love  me  : 
•n  \     Have  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  see-— 

■^      Yet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 
Hawth,  7  'Fore  George^  a  most  rare  matrimonial  re- 

3      ceipti 
Ros.        I  Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  the  choice  of  a  mate  } 
Lucin.   J  Remember,  'tis  ttiedlock determines youTfates 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 


SCENE    I. 

A  Parlour  hi  Justice  Woodcock*s  House. 
Enter  Sir  William  Meadows, yo//otoet/  6y  Haw-^ 

THORN. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  mighty 
good,  this  is  mighty  merry,  faith;  ha!  ha!  ha!  was 
ever  the  liise  heard  of?  that  my  boy,  Tom,  should 
run  away  from  me  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry 
a  girl  he  never  saw  !  that  she  should  scamper  from 
lier  father  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  him ; 
and  that  they  should  run  into  one  another's  arms  this 
way  in  disguise,  by  mere  accident,  against  their  con- 
sents, and  without  knowing  it,  as  a  body  may  say  ! 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Master  Hawthorn,  if  it 
is  not  one  of  the  oddest  adventures  partly 

Ilatoth.  Why,  Sir  William,  it  is  a  romance — a  no- 
vel— a  jxleasanter  history  by  half,  than  the  Loves  of 
Dorastus  and  Faunia :  we  shall  have  ballads  made  of 
it  within  these  two  months,  setting  forth,  how  a  young 
'squire  became  a  semng  man  of  low  degree  ;  and  it 
will  be  stuck  up  with  Margaret's  Ghost  and  the  Sjia- 
nish  Lady,  against  the  walls  of  every  cottage  in  <the 
country. 

Sir  IVill.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all.  Master 

"  Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl.     May  1  never 

do  an  ill  turn,  when  1  was  called  out  of  the  room, 

and  the  servant  said  she  Avantcd  to  speak  to  me,  if  I 

3 
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knew  what  to  make  on't :  but  when  the  little  gipsey 
took  me  aside,  and  told  me  her  name,  and  how  n)at- 
ters  stood,  I  was  quite  astonished,  as  a  body  may  say ; 
and  could  not  believe  it  partly,  till  her  young  iriend, 
that  she  is  with  here,  assured  me  of  the  truth  on't : 
indeed,  at  last,  I  began  to  recollect  her  face,  though 
I  have  not  set  eyes  on  her  before,  since  she  was  tlie 
height  of  a  full-grown  greyhound. 

Havoth.  Weil,  Sir  William,  your  son  as  yet  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of  your  being 
come  hither ;  and,  if  you'll  follow  my  counsel,  we'll 
have  some  sport  with  him. — He  and  his  mistress  were 
to  meet  in  the  garden  this  evening  by  appoiutment ; 
she's  gone  to  dress  herself  in  all  her  airs ;  will  you 
let  me  direct  your  proceedings  in  this  affair  ? 

Sir  Will.  With  all  my  heart.  Master  Hawthorn, 
with  all  my  heart ;  do  what  you  will  Avith  me,  say 
what  you  please  for  me  ;  I  am  so  overjoyed,  and  so 
happy — And  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  too ;  ay,  and,  partly,  as  much 
pleased  at  thai  as  any  thing  else,  for  we  have  been 
merry  together  before  now,  when  we  were  some  years 
younger :  well,  and  how  has  the  world  gone  with 
you.  Master  Hawthorn,  since  we  saw  one  another 
last? 

Hawth.  Why,  pretty  well,  Sir  William  ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain:  every  ortehas  a  mixture  of  sour 
with  his  sweets  ;  but,  in  the  main,  I  believe,  1  have 
done  in  a  degree  as  tolerably  as  my  neighbours. 


AIR  XXXI r. 

The  icorld  is  a  liieV-furnisJi'd  table, 
Where  the  guests  are  promise  ouslij  sd' 

We  all  Jure  as  tvell  as  tce'rc  able, 
And  scramble Jbr  idiat  tvc  can  gcL 
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My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle^ 

Some  gorge.,  while  some  scarce  have  a  taste  s 
But  ifVm  content  tvith  a  little^ 

Enough  is  as  good  as  ajeast. 

Enter  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining  you, 
but  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  adjusting  my 
borrowed  plumes  ■ 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  they  fit 
you  to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  well,  so  you  do : 
Cocksbones,  how  your  father  will  chuckle  when  he 
comes  to  hear  this ! — Her  father.  Master  Hawthorn, 
is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives  by  bread,  and  has  been 
almost  out  of  his  senses  for  the  loss  of  her — But  tell 
me,  hussy,  has  not  this  been  all  a  scheme,  a  piece  of 
conjuration  between  you  and  my  son  ?  Faith,  I  am 
half  persuaded  it  has;  it  looks  so  like  hocus  pocus, 
as  a  body  may  say. 

Ros.  Upon  my  honour.  Sir  William,  what  has  hap- 
pened has  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance ;  I  came 
hither  unknown  to  your  son,  and  he  unknown  to  me : 
I  never  in  the  least  suspected  that  Thomas  the  gar- 
dener was  other  than  his  appearance  spoke  him ; 
and,  least  of  all,  that  he  was  a  person  with  whom  I 
had  so  close  a  connexion.  Mr  Hawthorn  can  testify 
the  astonishment  I  was  in  when  he  first  informed  me 
of  it ;  but  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  come  to  an 
immediate  explanation  with  you. 

Sir  Will.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  Master  Haw- 
thorn ?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  she  is — But 
you  little  plaguy  devil,  how  came  this  love  affair  be- 
tween you  ? 

Ros.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth,  very  ingenu- 
ously, sir ;  since  your  son  and  I  have  been  fellow- 
servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  house,  I  have  had 
more  than  reason  to  suspect  he  had  taken  a  liking  to 
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me;  and  I  will  own,  witli  equal  frankness,  had  I 
not  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  so  much  below  me, 
I  should  have  had  no  objection  to  receiving  his  court- 
ship. 

Haxiih.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry  !  all  above 
board,  fair  and  open. 

Ros.  Perhaps  1  may  be  censured  by  some  for  this 
candid  declaration,  but  I  love  to  speak  my  senti- 
ments ;  and  I  assure  you.  Sir  VVilliani,  in  my  opi- 
nion, I  should  prefer  a  gardener,  with  your  son's 
good  qualities,  to  a  knight  of  the  shire  without  them. 

AIR  XXXIII. 

*Tis  not  tvealtk,  it  is  net  bitth. 

Can  value  to  the  soul  convey  ; 
Minds  possess  superior  worthy 

Which  chance  nor  gives  nor  takes  axw^'. 
Like  the  sun^  true  merit  shoivs. 

By  nature  warm,  by  nature  bright ; 
With  inbred Jiames,  }te  nobly  gloxvSy 

Nor  needs  the  aid  of  borrovo'd  light, 

Tlaivth.  Well,  but  sir,  we  lose  time — is  not  this 
about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the  garden  i 

Ros.  Pretty  near  it. 

Haxvth.  Oons,  then,  what  do  we  stay  for  ?  Come, 
my  old  friend,  come  along ;  and,  by  the  way,  we 
will  consult  how  to  manage  your  interview. 

Sir  Will-  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
my  man  about  the  horses  first. 

{^Exeunt  Sin  William  and  Hawthorn. 

Enter  Hodge. 

Ros.  Well — What's  the  business  ? 
•  Hodge,  Madam — Mercy  on  us,  I  crave  pardon ! 
Ros.  Why,  Hodge,  don't  you  know  me  ? 
Hodge,  Mrs  Kosetta  ? 

E  2 
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Ros.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you !  Ecod,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  do  or  not :  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  some 
lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gentlefolks  :  why,  you 
ben't  dizen'd  this  way  to  go  to  the  statute  dance  pre- 
sently, be  you  ? 

Ros.  Have  patience,  and  you'll  see : — but  is  there 
any  thing  amiss,  that  you  came  in  so  abruptly  ? 

Hodge.  Amiss !  why,  there's  ruination. 

Ros.  How  ?  where  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  with  Miss  Lucinda :  her  aunt  has 
catch'd  she  and  the  gentleman  above  stairs,  and  over- 
heard all  their  love  discours 

Ros.  You  don't  say  so  ? 

Hodge.  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  have  popp'd  in  among 
them  this  instant ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I  heard  Mrs 
Deborah's  voice,  and  run  down  again,  as  fast  as  ever 
my  legs  could  carry  me. 

Ros.  Is  your  master  in  the  house  ? 

Hodge.  What,  his  worship?  No,  no;  he  is  gone 
into  the  fields,  to  talk  with  the  reapers  and  people. 

Ros.  Poor  Lucinda!  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to  herj 
but  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  affairs 

Hodge.  Mrs  Kosetta. 

Ros.  Well  ? 

Hodge.  Oddsbobs,  I  must  have  one  smack  of  your 
sweet  lips. 

Ros.  Oh,  stand  oft';  you  know  I  never  allow  li- 
berties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy  ?  there's  reason  in 
roasting  of  eggs ;  I  would  not  deny  you  such  a 
thing. 

Ros.  That's  kind:  ha!  ha!  ha! — But  what  will 
become  of  Lucinda  ?  Sir  William  waits  for  me  ;  I 
must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment  by  your  leave  : 
yet,  as  our  sufl^erings  have  been  mutual,  so  shall  our 
joys ;  I  already  lose  the  remembrance  of  all  former 
pains  and  anxieties. 
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AIR  XXXIV. 

The  traveller  benighted. 

And  led  thro*  xvearied  tvai/Sy  • 

The  lamp  of  day  neiv  lightedy 

With  joy  the  datvn  surveys. 

The  rising  prospects  viewing. 

Each  look  isjiirward  cast  ; 
He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing, 

Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past,  [Exit. 

Hodge.  Hist,  stay !  don't  I  liear  a  noise  ? 

Lucin.  [  Within.^  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt 

Mrs  Deb.  [  Within.  3  You  need  not  speak  to  me» 

for  it  does  not  signify. 
.  Hodge.  Adwavvns,  they  are  coming  here !  ecod, 

I'll  get  out  of  the  way — Murrain  take  it,  this  door  is 

bolted  now — So,  so. 

Enter  Mrs  Deborah,  driving  in  Lucinda. 

Mrs  T)eb.  Get  along,  get  along ;  you  are  a  scan- 
dal to  the  name  of  Woodcock ;  but  I  was  resolved  to 
find  you  out,  for  I  have  suspected  you  a  great  while, 
though  your  father,  silly  man,  will  have  you  such  a 
poor  innocent. 

Lucin.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs  Deb.  1  was  determined  to  discover  what  you 
and  your  pretended  music-master  were  about,  and 
lay  ia  wait  on  purpose:  I  beheve  he  thought  to 
escape  me,  by  slipping  into  the  closet  when  I 
knocked  at  the  door ;  but  I  was  even  with  him,  for 
now  I  have  him  under  lock  and  key,  and,  please  the 
fates,  there  he  shall  remain  till  your  father  comes 
in :  I  will  convince  him  of  his  error,  whether  he  will 
or  not. 

Lucin.  Yon  won't  be  so  cruel :  I  am  sure  you  won't : 
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I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend  by  telling  you 
the  truth. 

Mrs  Deb.  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha !  did  I  not 
overhear  your  scheme  of  running  away  to-night, 
through  the  partition  ?  did  not  I  find  the  very  bundles 
pack'd  up  in  the  room  with  you,  ready  for  going  off? 
No,  brazenface,  I  found  out  the  truth  by  ray  own 
sagacity,  though  your  father  says  1  am  a  fool ;  but 
now  we'll  be  judged  who  is  the  greatest ; — and  you, 
Mr  Rascal,  my  brother  shall  know  what  an  honest 
servant  he  has  got. 

Hodge.  Madam! 

Mrs  Deb.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and  as- 
sisting them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been  tlie  go- 
between,  it  seems,  the  letter-carrier ! 

Hodge.  Who  me,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Deb.  Yes,  you  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  did  I  ever  carry  a  letter  far 
you  ?  I'll  make  my  affidavy  before  his  worship 

Mrs  Deb.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain ;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Lucin.  I  own,  aunt,  I" have  been  very  faulty  in 
this  afiair ;  I  don't  pretend  to  excuse  myself;  but  we 
are  all  subject  to  frailties;  consider  that,  and  judge 
of  me  by  yourself;  you  were  once  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  I  anu 


AIR  XXXV. 

If  ever  a  fond  inclination 

Rose  in  your  bosom  to  rob  you  of  rest ; 
Reflect  with  a  little  compassion^ 

On  the  soft  pangs,  which  prevail  in  my  breast. 
Oh  whercy  where  ivould  you  fly  me  ? 

Can  you  deny  me  thus  torn  and  distrest? 
Think,  when  my  lover  was  by  me, 

fVou*d  If  how  cou*d  I,  refuse  his  request  ? 
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Kneeling  before  you,  let  me  implore  you  ; 

Look  on  me  sighi7ig,  crying,  dying  ; 
Ah  !  is  there  no  Innguage  can  move  f 

If  I  have  been  too  complying^ 
Hard  was  the  conflict  'tvoixt  duty  and  love, 

Mrs.  Deb.  This  is  mighty  pretty  romantic  stuff! 
but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books  and  novels. 
Girls  in  my  tinip  had  other  employments ;  we  worked 
at  our  needles,  and  kept  ourselves  from  idle  thoughts: 
before  I  was  your  age,  I  .had  finished  with  my  own 
fingers,  a  complete  set  of  chairs,  and  a  fire-screen  in 
ten-stitch  I  four  counterpanes  in  Marseilles  quilting ; 
and  the  Creed  and  the  i  en  Commandments,  in  the 
hair  of  our  family  :  it  was  framed  and  glazed,  and 
hung  over  the  parlour  chimney-piece,  and  your  poor 
dear  grandfather  was  prouder  of  it  than  of  e*er  a  pic- 
ture in  his  house;  I  never  looked  into  a  book,  but 
when  1  said  my  prayers,  except  it  was  the  Complete 
Housewife,  or  the  great  family  receipt-book:  where- 
as you  are  always  at  your  studies  !  Ah,  I  never  knew 
a  woman  come  to  good  that  was  fond  of  reading, 

Lucin.  Well,  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on  you 
to  give  me  the  key,  to  let  Mr  Eustace  out,  and  I  pro- 
mise, I  never  will  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  bu- 
siness without  your  advice  and  approbation. 

Mrs  Deb.  Have  not  I  told  you  already  my  resolu- 
tion ? — Where  are  my  clogs  and  my  bonnet  ?  I'll  go 
out  to  my  brother  in  the  fields ;  Pm  a  fool,  you  know, 
child :  now  let's  see  what  the  wits  will  think  of  them- 
selves— Don't  hold  me 

Lucin.  I'm  not  going ; — I  have  thought  of  a  way 
to  be  even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as  you  please. 

[Exeunt  different  Ways. 

Hodge.  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this ;  I'll 
be  shot  if  I  didn't — So,  here's  a  fine  job — But  what 
can  they  do  to  me  ? — They  can't  send  me  to  jail  for 
carrying  a  letter,  seeing  there  was  no  treason  in  it; 
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and  how  was  I  obligated  to  know  my  master  did  not 
allow  of  their  meetings  ? — The  worst  they  can  do  is 
to  turn  me  off,  and  1  am  sure  the  place  is  no  suck 
great  purchase — indeed ,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave 
Mrs  Rosetta,  seeing  as  how  matters  are  so  near  being 
brought  to  an  end  betwixt  us ;  but  she  and  I  may 
keep  company  all  as  one  ;  and  1  find  Madge  has  beea 
speaking  with  Gatier  liroadwheels,  the  waggoner, 
about  her  carriage  up  to  London :  so  that  I  havo-  got 
rid  of  she ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  ^e  main 
glad  of  it,  for  she  led  wie  a  wearisome  life — But  that'« 
the  way  of  them  all. 

AiK  XXX vr. 

A  plague  on  those  toenches,  they  make  such  a  pother. 
When  once  they  have  let^n  a  man  have  his  mil ; 
They're  always  a  whining  for  something  or  other. 

And  cry  he's  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
What  thdyhe  speaks  them  ne'er  so  fairly. 
Still  they  keep  teazing,  teazing  on  : 
You  cannot  jjerstiadc  *em  ; 
Till  promise  you*ve  made  'em  ; 
And  after  they've  got  it, 

They  tell  you add  rot  it. 

Their  character's  blasted,  they're  rnin'd,  undone  ? 
And  then  to  be  sure,  i/r. 
There  is  but  one  cure,  sir, 
And  all  their  discourse  is  of  marriage. 


8CENE  II. 

A  GrcenJiouse, 

Enter  Young  Meadows. 

y.  Mead,  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bundle,  though  I  hardly 
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inow  myself  in  them  again,  they  appear  so  strange, 
and  feel  so  unwieldy.  However,  my  gardener's  jacket 
goes  on  no  more. — I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  come— 
{_LooJc'mg  at  his  Watch.'] — Perhaps  she  won't  come — 
Nv  hy,  then,  I'll  go  into  the  village,  take  a  post-chaise, 
aad  depart  without  any  farther  ceremony. 

AIR  XXXVII. 

JIgiv  much  superior  beauty  nxveSy 

The  coldest  bosoms  Jind  : 
Bui  tvith  resistless  force  it  draivs. 

To  sense  and  sneetnessjoin'd. 
The  casket,  vchere,  to  outtvard  shotv, 

The  workman  s  art  is  seeriy 
Js  doubly  valued,  ivhen  tec  know 

Jt  holds  a  gem  xcithin. 

Hark^!  she  comes. 

FAiler  Sir  William  Meadows  a«(/HAWTiioRii. 

Confusion  !  mj'  father  !  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir.  Will.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tom,  to 
bring  me  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  here  ? — May  I 
never  do  an  ill  tm'n,  but  you  deserve  to  have  your 
head  broke  ;  and  1  liave  a  good  mind,  partly — W  hat, 
sirrah  !  don't  you  think  it  woith  your  while  to  speak 
to  me  ? 

Y.  Mead.  Forgive  rac,  sir ;  I  own  I  have  been  in 
a  fault. 

Sir  Will.  In  a  fault !  to  run  away  from  me,  be- 
cause I  was  going  to  do  you  good — May  I  never  do 
an  ill  turn,  Mr  Hawthorn,  if  I  did  not  pick  out  as 
fine  a  girl  for  him,  partly,  as  any  in  England ;  and 
the  rascal  run  away  from  me,  and  came  here  and 
turn'd  gardener.  And  pray,  what  did  you  propose  to 
yourselt^  Tom  ?  1  knov/  you  w  ere  always  fond  of  Bo- 
liiny,  as  they  call  it;  did  you  intend  to  keep  the 
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trade  going,  and  advertise  fruit-lrees  and  flowering- 
ghrubs,  to  be  had  at  Meadows's  nursery  ? 

Hawth.  No,  Sir  William,  I  apprehend  the  young 
gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  profession ;  for  he 
has  quitted  the  habit  already. 

y.  Mead.  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  you  here,  sir, 
that  I  don't  know  what  to  say ;  but  I  assure  you,  if 
you  had  not  come,  I  should  have  returned  home  ta 
you  directly.     Pray,  sir,  how  did  you  find  me  out  ? 

Sir  Will.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter ;  it  was 
partly  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say  ;  but  what 
does  that  signify — tell  me,  boy,  how  stands  your  sto- 
mach towards  matrimony  ?  do  you  think  you  could 
digest  a  wife  now  i 

Y-  Mead.  Pray,  sir,  don't  mention  it :  I  shall  al- 
ways behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son  ouglit;  I  will 
never  marry  without  your  consent,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  force  me  to  do  it  against  my  own. 

Sir  Will.  Is  not  this  mighty  provoking,  Master 
Hawthorn  ?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see  the  lady 
I  designed  for  you  ? 

y.  Mead,  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  lady's  merit;  but 
at  present  I  am  not  disposed 

Havoth.  Nay,  but,  young  gentleman,  fair  and  softly, 
you  should  pay  some  respect  to  your  father  in  this 
matter. 

Sir  Will.  Respect,  Master  Hawthorn,  I  tell  you  he 
shall  marry  her,  or  1*11  disinherit  him  !  there's  once. 
Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make  any  nwe  words  of  the 
matter,  I  have  brought  the  lad}-  here  with  me,  and 
I'll  see  you  contracted  before  we  part;  or  you  shall 
delve  and  plant  cucumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

y.  Mead.  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here,  sir  ?  I 
am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  Will.  Why  sorry  ?  what  then  you  won't  marry 
her?  we'll  see  that !  Pray,  Master  Hawthorn,  conduct 
the  fair  one  in. Ay,  sir,  you  may  fret,  and  daiicc 
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about,  trot  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  if  you 
please,  but  marry,  whip  me,  I'm  resolved. 
Havoth*  Here  is  the  lady,  Sir  William. 

Enter  Rosetta. 

Sir  Will.  Come  in,  madam,  but  turn  your  face 
from  him — he  would  not  marry  you,  because  he  had 
not  seen  you:  but  I'll  let  him  know  my  choice  shall 
be  his,  and  he  shall  consent  to  marry  you  before  he 
sees  you,  or  not  an  acre  of  estate — Pray,  sir,  walk 
this  way. 

Y.  Mead.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your  conduct 
a  little  extraordinary;  but  since  you  urge  me  so 
closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  affections  are  engaged. 

Sir  Will,  How,  Tom,  how  ? 

Y.  Mead.  I  was  determined,  sir,  to  have  got  the 
better  of  ray  inclination,  and  never  have  done  a  thing 
which  I  knew  would  be  disagreeable  to  you. 

Sir  Will.  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  your  affections 
engaged  to  ?  Let  me  know  that. 

y.  Mead.  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank  and  for- 
tune may  be  no  recommendations  to  her ;  but  whose 
charms  and  accomplishments  entitle  her  to  a  monarch. 
I  am  sorry,  sir,  it's  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with 
your  commands,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended 
if  I  quit  your  presence. 

Sir  Will,  Not  I,  not  in  the  least ;  go  about  your 
business. 

Y.  Mead.  Sir,  I  obey. 

Havoth.  Now,  madam,  is  the  time. 

[Rosetta  advances,  Youkg  Meadows  turns 
roundy  and  sees  her. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from  me 
now  ? 

Hawth.  Perhaps,  Sir  William,  your  son  does  not 
like  the  lady  ;  and  if  so,  pray  don't  put  a  force  upon 
his  inclination. 
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y.  Mead.  You  need  not  have  taken  this  method, 
sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted  with  ray  folly, 
whatever  my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  but,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my  con- 
sent to  3'our  marrying  this  young  woman  ? 

Y.  Mead.  Your  consent,  sir !  What  is  all  this  I 
Pray  don't  make  a  jest  of  me. 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom,  if  it  is 
not  truth ;  this  is  my  friend's  daughter. 

Y.  Mead.  Sir ! 

Ros.  Even  so ;  'tis  very  true  indeed.  In  short,  you 
have  not  been  a  more  whimsical  gentleman  than  I 
have  a  gentlewoman ;  but  you  see  we  are  designed 
for  one  another,  'tis  plain. 

y.  Mead.  I  know  not,  madam,  what  I  either  hear 
or  see  ;  a  thousand  things  are  crowding  on  my  ima- 
gination ;  while,  Uke  one  just  awakened  from  a  dream, 
1  doubt  which  is  reality,  which  delusion. 

Sir  Will,  Well,  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a  bit, 
and  recover  yourself. 

y.  Mead.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  patience ;  do 
you  give  her  to  me  ? 

Sir  Will.  Give  her  to  you !  ay,  that  1  do,  and  my 
blessing  into  the  bargain. 

y.  Mead.  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world ;  1  inquire  no  farther ;  here  I  fix  the  utmost 
limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

AIR  XXXVII r. 

y.  Mead.  All  I  ivish  in  her  obtaining^ 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart  ; 
Ros.  Let  my  eyes.,  my  thoughts  explaining. 

Speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
y.  Mead.  .Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 
Ros.  Love  uoith  length  of  years  increasing. 

Together.  Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surrender. 

Here  myjaith  and  truth  I  plight ; 
Constant  stdl,  and  kind,  and  tender. 

May  ourjlames  burn  ever  bright. 
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Hatvth.  'Glre  you  joy,  sir ;  and  you,  fair  lady 

And,  under  favour^  I'll  salute  you  too,  if  there's  no 
fear  of  jealousy. 

Y.  Mead.  And  may  I  believe  this? — Pr'ythee  tell 
me,  dear  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Step  into  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  you  every 
thing — I  must  entreat  the  good  offices  of  Sir  William, 
and  Mr  Hawthorn,  immediately  r  for  I  am  in  the  ut- 
most uneasiness  about  my  poor  friend  Lucinda. 

Haxvth.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ros.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  I  left 
her  just  now  in  very  disagreeable  circumstances : 
however,  I  hope,  if  there's  any  mischief  fallen  out  be- 
tween her  father  and  her  lover 

HawtJi.  The  music-master !  I  thought  so. 

Sir  Will.  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case  ?  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad,  so  I  am ;  for 
vee'll  make  a  double  wedding ;  and  by  way  of  cele- 
brating it,  take  a  trip  to  London,  to  show  the  brides 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  And,  Master  Haw- 
thorn, you  shall  be  of  the  party — Come,  children,  go 
before  us. 

Hatoth.  Thank  you.  Sir  William ;  I'll  go  into  the 
house  with  you,  and  to  church  to  see  the  young  folks 
married ;  but  as  to  London,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

AIR  XXXIX. 

If  ever  Pm  catcJi'd  in  those  regions  ofsmolie^ 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise. 
May  I  ne'er  know  the  svceets  of  a  slumber  unbrolcej 

Nor  the  pleasure  the  country  enjoys  ; 
Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin, 

Where,  gaping,  the  Cockneys  theyjleece. 
Clap  me  up  tvith  their  monsters,  cry,  Master,  -jcalk  in. 

And  shotv  me  for  tivo-pence  a  piece. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

Justice  Woodcock's  Hall. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Mrs  Deborah  Wood- 
cock, LuciNDA,  Eustace,  and  Hodge. 

Mrs  Deb.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I  can  hear, 
or  see,  or  make  use  of  ray  senses  ?  I  tell  you,  I  left 
that  fellow  locked  up  in  her  closet;  and,  while  I  have 
been  with  you,  they  have  broke  open  the  door,  and 
got  him  out  again. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say. 

Mrs  Deb.  I  cai'e  not  what  they  say ;  it's  you  en- 
courage them  in  their  impudence — Hark  yp,  hussy, 
will  you  face  me  down  that  I  did,  not  lock  the  fellow 
up  ? 

Lucin.  Really,  aunt,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ; 
when  you  talk  intelligibly  I'll  answer  you. 

Eust.  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying  the  jest  a 
little  too  far. 

Mrs  Deb.  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you  toge- 
ther in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your  design  of 
going  off  to-night,  nor  find  the  bundles  packed  up— 

Emt.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lucin.  Why,  aunt,  you  rave. 

Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  as  I  am  a  christian  woman, 
she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me  from  first  to  last; 
and  in  this  very  place  was  down  upon  her  marrow- 
bones for  half  an  hour  together,  to  beg  I  would  con- 
ceal it  from  you. 

Hodge.  Oh  lord !  Oh  lord  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  What,  sirrah !  would  you  brazen  me 
too  ?  Take  that.  [Boxes  him, 

Hodge.  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  hands  to  your- 
self: you  strike  me,  because  you  have  been  telling 
his  worship  stories. 
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J.  Wood.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy! 

Mrs  Deb*  I  tipsy,  brother  !-^I — that  never  touch 
a  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  but  now  and  then  a  Httle  aniseed  water,  when 
I  have  got  the  cholic. 

Lucin.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complaining  of 
the  stomach  ache  all  day;  and  may  have  taken  too 
powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

J.  Wood.  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough  how  it  is ; 
this  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention,  to  make  herself  ap- 
pear wise :  but,  you  simpleton,  did  you  not  know  I 
must  find  you  out  i 

Enter  Sir  William  Meadows,  Hawthorn, 
RosETTA,  and  Young  Meadows. 

y.  Mead.  Bless  me,  sir,  look  who  is  yonder. 

Sir  Will.  Cocksbones,  Jack,  honest  Jack,  are  you 
there  ? 

Eust.  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  unlucky — Sir 
William,  your  servant. 

Sir  Will,  Your  servant,  again  and  again,  heartily 
your  servant ; — may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you. 

J.  Wood.  Pray,  Sir  William,  are  you  acquainted 
with  this  person  ? 

Sir  Will.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace  !  why  he's  my 
kinsman  :  his  mother  and  I  were  cousia  Germans  once 
removed ;  and  Jack's  a  very  worthy  young  fellow  : — 
may  1  never  do  an  ill  turn,  if  I  tell  a  word  of  a  he. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Sir  William,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  this  man  is  a  music- 
master  ;  a  thrummer  of  wire,  and  a  scraper  of  catgut, 
and  teaches  my  daughter  to  sing. 

Sir  Will.  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  music-master !  no, 
no,  1  know  him  better. 

Eust.  'Sdeath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  carry  on 
This  absurd  farce  any  longer  ? — What  that  geatlenaais 
r  2 
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tells  you,  is  very  true,  sir ;  I  am  no  music-master,  in- 
deed. 

J.  JVood'  You  are  not,  you  own  it  then  ? 

Eust.  Nay,  more,  sir;  I  am  as  that  lady  repre- 
sented me,  {^Pointing  to  Mrs  Deborah.]  your 
daughter's  lover ;  whom,  with  her  own  consent,  1  did 
intend  to  have  carried  off  this  night ;  but  now  that 
Sir  William  Meadows  is  here,  to  tell  you  who,  and 
what  I  am,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity,  from 
which  I  expect  greater  advantages  than  I  could  reap 
from  any  imposition  on  your  unsuspicious  nature. 

Mrs  Deb.  Well,  brother,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  now  ?  you  have  made  a  precious  day's  work 
of  it !  Had  my  advice  been  taken — O,  I  am  ashamed 
of  you!  but  you  are  a  weak  man,  and  it  can't  be 
helped ;  however,  you  should  let  wiser  heads  direct 
you. 

Lucin.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

Sir  Will.  Ay,  do  sir,  forgive  her ; — my  cousin  Jack 
will  make  her  a  good  husband,  I'll  answer  for  it. 

Ros.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak  two 
or  three  words  to  his  worship. — Come,  my  dear  sir, 
thougli  you  refuse  all  the  world,  I  am  sure  you  can 
deny  me  nothing  :  love  is  a  venial  fault — you  know 

what  I  mean. Be  reconciled  to  your  daughter,  I 

coBJure  you,  by  the  memory  of  our  past  affections — 
What,  not  a  word ! 

AIR  XL. 

Go,  naughty  man^  I  caii't  abide  you  ; 

Are  then  your  voivs  so  soon  forgot  ? 
Ah  !  notu  I  see,  if  I  had  try'd  you. 

What  tKould  have  been  my  hopeful  lot. 

But  here  I  charge  you — Make  them  happy^ 
Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  croxvn  their  bliss. 

Come,  be  a  dear  good-natured  pappy. 
And  I'll  reward  you  ivith  a  kiss. 
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Mrs  Deb.  Come,  turn  out  of  the  house,  and  be 
thankful  my  brother  does  not  hang  you,  for  he  could 
do  it — he's  a  justice  of  peace : — turn  qjit  of  the  house 
I  say 

J.  Wood.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  house  ? — he  shall  stay  where  he  is. 

Mrs  Deb.  He  sha'n't  marry  ray  niece.  ' 

J.  Wood.  Sha'n't  he  ?  but  I'll  show  you  the  dif- 
ference now  ;  I  say,  he  shall  marry  her,  and  what  will 
you  do  about  it  i 

Mrs  Deb.  And  you  will  give  him  your  estate  too, 
will  you  ? 

J.  Wood.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs  Deb.  Why,  I'm  sure  he's  a  vagabond. 

J.  Wood.  I  like  him  the  better,  I  would  have  him 
a  vagabond. 

Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  brother  ! 

Hawth.  Come,  come,  madam,  all's  very  well,  and 
I  see  my  neighbour  is,  what  I  always  thought  him,  a 
man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  say  so 
too. 

J.  Wood.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daughter, 
and  bless  you  both  together ;  but  hark  you,  no  money 
till  I  die;  observe  that. 

Eust.  Sir,  in  giving  me  your  daughter,  you  bestow 
Hpon  me  more  than  the  wliole  world  would  be  with- 
out her. 

Hawth.  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your  neigh- 
bours come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose  to  make  up 
the  company  of  your  statute  ball ;  yonder's  music 
too,  I  see ;  shall  we  enjoy  ourselves  ?  If  so,  give  me 
your  hand, 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here's  my  hand,  and  we  will  enjoy 
ourselves ;  Heaven  bless  you  both,  children,  I  say — 
Sister  Deborah,  you  are  a  fool. 

Mrs  Deb.  You  are  a  fool,  brother ;  and  mark  ray 
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words— But  I'll  give  myself  no  more  trouble  about 
you. 

Havath.  Fiddlers,  strike  up. 

AIR  XLI. 

•■   Hence  'with  careSf  complaintSf  andjrffusning. 

Welcome  jollity  and  joy  ; 
Ev*ry  grief  in  pleasure  drotoningy 

Mirth  this  havpy  night  employ  : 
Lefs  tojriendship  do  our  duty,    \ 

Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain  ; 
Drink  a  health  to  love  and  beauty — 

May  they  long  in  triumph  reign,       [Exeunt. 


THE  END. 
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REMARKS. 


Many  a  comedy,  where  the  scene  Is  placed  in 
Spain,  owes  its  success  to  the  splendid  fashion  of 
Spanish  dresses,  to  the  bustling  spirit  of  hide  and 
seek  in  chamber-maids  and  valets,  or  to  the  paroxysms 
of  frantic  jealousy  between  lovers. 

The  present  comedy  has  claim  to  public  favour 
upon  superior  advantages.  Here  is  a  good  fable,  va- 
riety of  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  some  excellently 
drawn  characters. 

The  English,  in  bringing  Spaniards  upon  the  stage, 
have  always  given  them  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  to  say ;  at  least  all  they  have  said 
has  generally  amounted  to  nothing.  But  in  "  Love 
makes  a  Man,"  the  dramatis  personae  talk  as  well  as 
act,  and  speak  to  a  right  purpose. 

That  there  should  be  mind,  as  well  as  manners, 
attached  to  the  characters  of  this  play,  will  no  longer 
appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
production  owes  its  origin  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

A  third  author,  of  no  mean  repute,  exerted  his 
skill  in  uniting  atid  adorning  the  ancient  foundation 
of  this  work,  (the  dramas  of  "  The  Elder  Brother" 
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and  "  The  Custom  of  the  Countrj'," )  according  to 
the  modern  taste  in  1700 ;  and  introduced  the  whole 
composition  to  the  public  under  the  present  title ; 
with  the  additional  name  afiixed  of  Colley  Gibber. 

Whilst  many  a  judicious  critic  boasted  of  know- 
ing what  kind  of  drama  the  public  ought  to  like,  Gib- 
ber was  the  lucky  dramatist  generally  to  know  what 
they  iKOuld  like,  whether  they  ought  or  not.  If  he 
secured  their  interest,  he  defied  their  understanding  j 
and  here,  in  the  following  scenes,  so  far  he  engages 
the  heart  in  every  event,  that  the  head  does  not 
once  reflect  upon  the  improbabilities,  or  even  impos- 
sibilities, with  which  the  senses  are  delighted. 

'to  atone  for  incident  somewhat  too  extravagant 
and  surprising,  the  author  has  brought  on  the  stage 
many  very  rational  and  most  natural  personages. 

The  love  of  learning  in  the  illiterate  Don  Lewis  is 
a  just  trait  of  disposition,  though  it  appears  a  para- 
doxical,one — and  the  endowing  of  a  licentious  cox- 
comb, as  in  Glodio,  with  frankness  and  valour,  has 
been  an  impartial  distribution  o't  virtues  and  vices, 
which  few  authors  have  justice,  or  rather  judgment, 
enough  to  bestow  upon  their  copies  of  mankind. 

The  creatures  of  a  writer's  brain  are  much  oftener 
monsters  than  men ;  for  the  wicked  are  seldom  more 
deformed  by  every  ill  quality,  than  the  virtuous  are 
out  of  human  shape  by  every  good  one ;  and  thus 
both  parties  are  equally  irregular,  in  not  agreeing 
with  the  common  order  of  things. 

But  lest,  from  this  observation,  Garlos  should  be 
liable  to  objection,  from  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
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it  is  proper  to  allow,  that  in  him,  perfection  has  been 
80  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  poet,  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  youth  and  passion  for  study,  that  he 
appears  like  one  whom  temptations  have  yet  never 
reached,  rather  than  like  that  supernatural  being, 
who  can  always  be  proof  against  them. 

This  young  student,  just  from  college,  argues,  rea- 
sons, and  even  preaches  without  either  cant  or  affec- 
tation ;  and  the  long  lessons  which  he  gives  to  Louisa 
in  the  fourth  act,  are  so  many  short  sermons  ad- 
dressed to  all  females ;  which,  combined  with  Louisa's 
character,  will  infallibly  teach  them — that,  though 
love  may  sometimes  make  a  man,  too  frequently — it 
undoes  a  woman. 
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LOVE  MAKES  A  MAN. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 


SC£X£  I. 


A  Hall. 


Enter  Antonio  and  Charino. 

Ant.  Without  compliment,  my  old  friend,  I  shaU 
think  myself  much  honoured  in  your  alliance. 

Cha.  Sir,  you  offer  fair  and  nobly ;  but  since  I 
have  but  one  girl  in  the  world,  you  won't  think  me 
a  troublesome  old  fool,  if  I  endeavour  to  bestow  her 
to  her  worth ;  therefore,  if  youplease,  before  we  shake 
hands,  a  word  or  two  by  the  bye  ;  for  I  have  some 
considerable  questions  to  ask  you. 

Ant.  Ask  them. 

Cha.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have 
two  sons  ? 

Ant.  Exactly. 

Cha-  And  you  are  willing  that  oae  of  them  shall 
marry  my  daughter  Angelina  ? 

Ant.  Willing. 

Cha.  And  you  are  likewise  content  that  the  said 
Angelina  shall  survey  them  both,  and  (with  my  al- 
lowance) lake  to  her  lawful  husband  which  of  them 
8he  pleases  i 
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Ant.  Content. 

Cha.  And  you  farther  promise  that  the  person  by 
her  and  me  so  chosen,  be  it  elder  or  younger,  shall 
be  your  sole  heir ;  that  is  to  say,  shall  be  in  a  condi- 
tional possession  of  at  least  three  parts  of  your  estate. 
This  you  positively  promise 

Ant.  To  perform. 

Cha.  Why  then,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full  con- 
sent and  approbation,  I  give  you  my  hand. 

Ant.  There's  mine. 

Cha.  Is't  a  match  ? 

Ant.  A  match. 

Cha.  That's  enough — Carlos,  the  elder,  you  say,  is 
a  great  scholar,  spends  his  whole  life  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  loves  his  study  ? 

Ant.  Nothing  more,  sir. 

Cha.  But  Clodio,  the  younger,  has  seen  the  world, 
and  is  very  well  known  in  the  court  of  France ;  a 
sprightly  fellow,  ha  ? 

Ant.  Mettle  to  the  back,  sir. 

Cha.  Well,  how  far  either  of  them  may  go  with  my 
daughter,  I  can't  tell;  she'll  be  easily  pleased  where 
I  am— [A'woc^'no-.j  Hark  !  what  noise  without  ? 

Ant.  Odso !  'lis  they they're  come 1  have 

expected  them  these  two  hours.  Well,  sirrah,  who's 
without  I 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  *Tis  Sancho,  sir,  with  a  waggon-load  of  my 
master's  books. 

Cha.  What,  does  he  always  travel  with  his  whole 
study  ? 

Atit.  Never  without  them,  sir ;  'tis  his  humour. 

Enter  Sancho,  laden  •voith  Booh. 
San.    Pedro,  unload  part  of  the  library ;  bid  the 
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porter  open  the  great  gates,  and  make  room  for 
t'other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  be  with  you  presently. 

Ant.  Ha  !  Sancho  !  where's  my  Carlos  ?  Speak, 
boy,  where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master  ? 

Sati.  Jogging  on,  sir,  in  the  highway  to  knowledge, 
both  hands  employed,  in  his  book,  and  his  bridle, 
sir ;  but  he  has  sent  his  duty  before  him  in  this  let- 
ter, sir.  [Gives  Antonio  the  Letter. 

Cha.  Pray,  sir,  what  sort  of  life  may  your  master 
lead  ? 

San.  Life,  sir  !  no  prince  fares  like  him ;  he  breaks 
his  fast  with  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully,  drinks  tea  at 
Helicon,  sups  with  Seneca,  then  walks  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  milky-way,  and  after  six  hours  conference  with 
the  stars,  sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater. 

Cha.  Wonderful ! 

Ant.  So,  Carlos  will  be  here  presently Here, 

take  the  knave  in,  and  let  him  eat. 

Sari.  And  drink  too,  sir  ? 

Ant.  And  drink  too,  sir — and  pray  see  your  mas- 
ter's chamber  ready.  [Knocking  again.]  Well,  sir, 
who's  at  the  gate  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Monsieur,  sir,  from  my  young  master,  Clodio. 

Enter  Monsieur. 

Ant.  Well,  Monsieur,  what  says  your  master  ? 
when  will  he  be  here  ? 

Mons.  Sire,  he  vill  be  here  in  de  less  time  dan  von 
quarter  of  de  hour;  he  is  not  quite  tirty  mile  off. 

Ant.  And  what  came  you  before  for  ? 

Mons.  Sire,  me  come  to  provide  de  pulville,  and  de 
essence  for  his  hair,  dat  he  may  approche  to  your 
vorshipe  vid  de  reverence,  and  de  belie  air. 

Ant.  What,  is  he  unprovided  then  ? 

Mons.  Sire,  he  vas  enrage,  and  did  break  his  bottel 
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d*orangerie,  because  it  vas  not  de  same  dat  is  prepare 
for  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin. 

Ant.  Well,  sir,  if  you'll  go  to  the  butler,  he*ll  help 
you  to  some  oil  For  his  hair. 

Mons.  Sire,  me  tank  you.  {Exit  Monsteur. 

Cka.  A  very  notable  spark,  this  Clodio.  Ha !  what 
noise  is  that  without  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  young  masters  are  both  come. 
Ant.  That's  well  !   Now,  sir,  now  !   now  observe 
their  several  dispositions. 

Enter  Carlos. 

Car.  My  father !  sir,  your  blessing. 

Ant.  Thou  hast  it,  Carlos ;  and  now,  pray  know 
this  gentleman,  Charino,  sir,  my  old  friend,  and  one 
in  whum  a  ou  may  have  a  particular  interest. 

Car.  I'll  study  to  deserve  his  love,  sir. 

Cha.  Sir,  as  for  that  matter,  you  need  not  study 
at  all.  [They  salute. 

Clo.  [Within.]  Hey  !  La  Valiere  '  bid  the  groom 
take  care  our  hunters  be  well  rubbed  and  clothed  ; 
they're  hot,  and  have  outstripped  the  wind. 

Cha.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  there's  mettle  in  this  young 
fellow. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Clo.  Where's  my  father  ?  Ah,  my  dear  dad  ! 
Ant.  Ha,  my  dear  Ciody,  thou'rt  welcome  ! 
Clo.  Sir,  being  my  father's  friend,  1  am  your  most 
obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant.         [To  Chauino. 
Cha.  Sir, — I — I — 1  like  you.  [Eagerly, 

Clo.  Thy  hand — I'm  your  eternal  friend. 
Cha.  Faith,  thou  art  a  pretty-humoured  fellow; 
Clo.  Who's  that  ?  Pray,  sir,  who's  that  ? 
Ant.  Your  brother,  Clody. 
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Clo.  Odso  !  I  beg  his  pardon  with  all  my  heart — 
Ha !  ha !  ha  !  did  ever  mortal  bee  such  a  book-worm  ? 
— Brother,  how  is't  ?  [Carelesdy. 

Car.  I'm  glad  you  are  well,  brother.  [Reads. 

Clo.  What,  dbes  he  draw  his  book  upon  me  ?  Then 

I  will  draw  my  wit  upon  him Gad,  I'll  puzzle 

him — Hark  you,  brother  ;  pray,  what's -Latin 

for  a  sword-knot  ? 

Car.  The  Romans  wore  none,  brother. 

Clo.  No  ornaments  upon  their  swords,  sir  ? 

Car.  Oh,  yes,  several ;  conquest,  peace,  and  ho- 
nour— an  old  unfashionable  wear. 

Clo.  Sir,  no  man  in  Europe  wears  a  more  fashion- 
able sword  than  1  do  ;  he  cost  me  fifty  louis  d'ors  in 
Paris ^There,  sir feel  him try  him,  sir. 

Car.  I  have  no  skill,  sir. 

Clo.  No  skill,  sir  !  why,  this  sword  would  make  a 

coward  fight aha !  sa,  sa  !   rip ha  !   there  I 

had  him !  [^Fencing, 

Car.  Take  heed,  you'll  cut  my  clothes,  brother. 

Clo.  Cut  them  !  ha,  ha ! — no,  no,  they  are  cut  al" 
ready,  brother,  to  the  grammar  rules  exactly :  Psha ! 
pr'ythee,  man,  leave  off  this  college  air. 

Car.  No,  brother,  I  think  it  wholesome,  the  soil 
and  situation  pleasant. 

Clo.  A  put,  by  Jupiter !  he  don't  know  the  air  of 
a  gentleman,  from  the  air^  of  the  country — Sir,  I 
mean  the  air  of  your  clothes;  I  would  have  you 
change  your  tailor,  and  dress  a  little  more  en  cava- 
lier :  lay  by  your  book,  and  take  out  your  snuff-box  j 
cock,  and  look  smart,  ha  ! 

Cha.  'Faith,  a  pretty  fellow  ! 

Enter  Monsieur. 
Mons.  Sire,  here  be  de  several  sort  of  de  jassa- 
mine  d'orangerie  vidout,  if  you  please  to  make  your 
shoice. 
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Clo.  Mum,  sir  !  I  must  beg  pardon  for  a  moment ; 
a  most  important  business  calls  me  aside,  whicb  I 
will  dispatch  uith  all  imaginable  celerity,  and  return 
to  the  repetition  of  my  desire  to  continue,  sir,  your 
most  obliged,  and  faithful  humble  servant. 

[^Exit  Clodio,  boxving. 

Cha.  'Faith,  he's  a  pretty  fellow  ! 

Ant.  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  since  we  have  got 
the  other  alone,  we'll  put  the  matter  a  little  closer  to 
him. 

Cha.  'Tis  to  little  purpose,  I'm  afraid:  but  use 
your  pleasure,  sir. 

Car.  Plato  differs  from  Socrates  in  this.  [To  himself. 

AnU  Come,  come,  pr'ythee,  Charles,  lay  them  by, 
let  them  agree  at  leisure. What,  no  hour  of  in- 
terruption ? 

Car.  Man's  life,  sir,  being  so  short,  and  then  the 
way  that  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
so  hard  and  tedious,  each  minute  should  be  pre- 
cious. 

Ant.  Ay,  but  to  thrive  in  this  world,  Charles,  you 
must  part  a  little  with  this  bookish  contemplation, 
and  prepare  yourself  for  action.  If  you  will  study, 
let  it  be  to  know  what  part  of  my  land's  fit  for  the 
plough  ;  what  for  pasture ;  to  buy  and  sell  my  stock 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  cure  my  cattle  when  they 
are  over-grown  with  labour.  This,  now,  would  turn 
to  some  acqount. 

Car.  This,  sir,  may  be  done  from  what  I've  read  ; 
for  what  concerns  tillage,  who  can  better  deliver  it 
than  Virgil  in  his  Georgicks  ?  And  for  the  cure  of 
herds,  his  Bucolicks  are  a  master-piece ;  but  when 
his  art  describes  the  commonwealth  of  bees,  their  in- 
dustry, their  order  in  going  forth,  and  coming  laden 
home,  their  strict  obedience  to  their  king,  his  just  re- 
wards to  such  as  labour,  his  punishment  inflicted  only 
tin  the  slothful  drone ;  I'm  ravish'd  with  it,  then  reap, 
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indeed,  my  harvest,  receive  the  grain  my  cattle  bring 
me,  and  there  find  wax  and  honey. 

Ant.  Hey-day !  Georges  and  Blue-sticks,  and  bees- 
wax !  What,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Cka.  Raving,  raving ! 

Car.  No,  sir,  the  knowledge  of  this  guards  me 
from  it. 

Ajif.  But  can  you  find  amongst  all  your  musty  ma- 
nuscripts, what  pleasure  he  enjoys  that  lies  in  the 
arms  of  a  young,  rich,  well-shaped,  healthy  bride  ? 
Answer  me  that,  ha,  sir  ? 

Car.  'Tis  frequent,  sir,  in  story ;  there  I  read  of 
all  kinds  of  virtuous  and  of  vicious  women  ;  the  an- 
cient Spartan  dames,  the  Roman  ladies,  their  beau- 
ties, their  deformities ;  and  when  I  light  upon  a  Por- 
tia, ora  Cornelia,  crowned  with  ever-blooming  truth 
and  virtue,  with  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their  fortunes, 
as  if  I  then  had  lived,  and  tasted  of  their  lawful,  en- 
vied love.  ^  But  when  I  meet  a  Messalina,  tired  and 
unsated  in  her  foul  desires;  a  Clytemnestra,  bathed 
in  her  husband's  blood  ;  an  impious  Tullia,  whirling 
her  chariot  over  her  father's  breathless  body,  horror 
invades  my  faculties.  Comparing,  then,  the  nu- 
merous guilty  with  the  easy  count  of  those  that  die 
in  innocence,  I  detest  and  loath  them  as  ignorance, 
or  atheism. 

Ant.  And  you  do  resolve,  then,  not  to  make  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  you  ovve  me  ? 

Car.  What  debt,  good  sir  ? 

Ant.  Why,  the  debt  I  paid  my  father,  when  I  got 
you,  sir,  and  made  him  a  grandsire ;  which  I  expect 
from  you.     I  won't  have  my  name  die. 

Car.  Nor  would  I ;  my  laboured  studies,  sir,  may 
prove  in  time  a  living  issue. 

Ant.  Very  well,  sir;  and  so  I  shall  have  a  general 
collection  of  all  the  quiddits  from  Adam  till  this  time 
to  be  my  grand-child. 

B 
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CaV'  I'll  take  my  best  care,  sir,  that  what  I  leave 
mayn't  sharae  the  family. 

Cka.  A  sad  fellow,  this !  this  is  a  very  sad  fellow! 

\_  Aside. 

Ant.  So,  in  short,  you  would  not  marry  an  em- 
press ? 

Car.  Oh,  sir !  the  closet  that  contains  my  chosen 
books,  to  me's  a  glorious  court ;  can  I  then  part  with 
solid  constant  pleasures,  to  clasp  uncertain  vanities  ? 
No,  ?ir,  be  it  your  care  to  sv<  ell  your  heap  of  wealth ; 
marry  my  brother,  and  let  him  get  you  bodies  of  your 
name  ;  I  rather  would  inform  it  with  a  soul. — I  tire 

you,   sir — your  pardon  and  your  leave. Lights 

there,  for  my  study.  [Exit  Carlos. 

Ant.  Was  ever  man  thus  transported  from  the 
common  sense  of  his  own  happiness ;  a  stupid  wise 
rogue !  I  could  beat  him.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for 
my  hopes  in  young  Clody,  I  might  fairly  conclude 
my  name  were  at  a  period. 

Cha.  Ay,  ay,  he's  the  match  for  my  money,  and 
my  girl's  too,  I  warrant  her.  What  say  you,  sir,  shall 
we  tell  them  a  piece  of  our  mind  ? 

Ant.  This  minute,  sir;  and  here  comes  my  young 
rogue,  in  the  very  nick  of  his  fortune. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Ant.  Clody,  a  word 

Clo.  To  the  wise  is  enough.     Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
Ant.  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you  please  to  send 
youE  daughter  notice  of  our  intended  visit. 

[To  Chahino, 

Chcu  I'll  do't Hark  you,  friend 

[Whispers  a  Servant. 

Enter  Sancho  behind. 

San.  I  doubt  my  master  has  found  but  rough  wel- 
come ;  he's  gone  supperless  into  his  study ;  I'd  fairi 

know  tlio  reason 1  must  find  it  out.  [Stands  aside: 
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Clo.  Sir,  you  could  not  have  started  any  thing  more 
agreeable  to  my  inclination  :  and  for  the  young  la- 
dy's, sir,  if  this  old  gentleman  will  please  to  give  me 
a  sight  of  her,  you  shall  see  me  whip  into  her's,  in 
the  cutting  of  a  caper. 

Cha.  Well,  pursue  and  conquer;  though  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  my  girl  has  wit,  and  will  give  you  as 
good  as  you  bring ;,  she  has  a  smart  way,  sir. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  smart  as  she ;  I  have  my  share 
of  courage ;  I  fear  no  woman  alive,  sir,  having  always 
found  that  love  and  assurance  ought  to  be  as  insepa- 
rable companions,  as  a  beau  and  a  snuff-box,  or  a 
curate  and  a  tobacco-stopper. 

Cha.  *Faith,  thou  art  a  pleasant  rogue ;  I*gad  she 
must  like  thee. 

Clo.  I  know  how  to  tickle  the  ladies,  sir In 

Paris,  I  had  constantly  two  challenges  every  morn- 
ing came  up  with  my  chocolate,  only  for  being  plea- 
sant company  the  night  before  with  the  first  ladies 
of  quality. 

Cha.  Ah,  silly,  envious  rogues !  Pr'ytliee  what  do 
you  do  to  the  ladies  ? 

San.  Positively,  nothing,  [_Aside. 

Clo.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  did  make  the  jades  drink 
a  little  too  smartly ;  for  which  the  poor  dogs,  the 
princes,  could  not  endure  me. 

Cha.  Why,  hast  thou  really  conversed  with  princes? 

Clo.  Conversed  with  them  !  why,  you  shall  judge 

now,  you  shall  judge Let  me  see There  was  I 

and  Prince  Grandmont,  Duke  de  Bongrace,  Duke  de 

Bellegrade (Bellegrade yes,  yes — Jack  was 

there)  Count  de  I'Esprit,  Marshal  Bombard,  and  that 
pleasant  dog,  the  Prince  de  Hautenbas.  We  six, 
now,  were  all  at  supper,  all  in  good  humour ;  cham- 
paigne  was  the  word,  and  wit  flew  about  the  room 
like  a  pack  of  losing  cards Now,  sir,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  the  self-same  number  of  ladies,  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  ballet,  diverting  themselves  with  ratafia 
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and  the  spleen  j  so  dull,  thej'  were  not  able  to  talk, 
though  it  were  scandalously,  even  of  their  best 
friendsi  So,  sir,  after  a  profound  silence,  at  hist,  one 
of  them  gaped — Oh,  Gad  !  says  she,  would  that  plea- 
sant dog,  Clody,  were  here,  to  bndiner  a  little — Hey, 

says  a  second,  and  stretched Ah,  w2on  dieu  !  says 

a  third,  and  waked Could  not  one  find  him  ?  says 

a  fourth — and  Jeered Oh,   burn  him  !    says   a 

fifth,  I  saw  him  go  out  with  the  nasty  rakes  of  the 

blood  again — in  a  pet Did  you  so,  says  a  sixth  ? 

Pardie  !  we'll  spoil  that  gang  presently — in  a  pas- 
fflon.  Whereupon,  sir,  in  two  minutes,  I  received  a 
billet  in  four  words — Chien,  7ious  vous  demandons  ; 
subscribed  Grandmont,  Bongrace,  Bellegrade,  L' Es- 
prit, Bombard,  Hautenbas. 

Cka.  Why,  these  are  the  very  names  of  the  princes 
you  supped  with. 

ClO'  Every  soul  of  them  the  individual  wife  or 
sister  of  every  man  in  the  company,  split  me)  ha! 
ha!  ha! 

Cha.  and  Ant.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

San.  Did  ever  two  old  gudgeons  swallow  so  greed- 
ily !  [Aside. 

Ant.  Well,  and  didst  thou  make  a  night  on't,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  I'gad,  and  morning  too,  sir ;  for  about 
eight  o'clock  the  next  day,  slap  they  all  soused  upon 
their  knees,  kissed  round,  burned  their  commodes, 
drank  my  health,  broke  their  glasses,  and  so  parted. 

Ant.  Gad-a-mercy,  Clody  !  Nay,  'twas  always  a 
wild  young  rogue. 

Cha.  I  like  him  the  better  for't — You  remember 
the  conditions,  sir ;  three  parts  of  your  estate  to  him 
and  his  heirs  i 

Ant.  Sir,  he  deserves  it  all ;  'tis  not  a  trifle  shall 
part  them.  You  see  Charles  has  given  over  the 
world:  I'll  undertake  to  buy  his  birth-right  for  a 
shelf  of  new  books. 

Cha.  Ay,  ay ;  get  you  the  writings  ready,  with, 
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your  Other  son*s  hand  to  them ;  for  unless  he  signs, 
the  conveyance  is  of  no  validity. 

Ant.  I  know  it,  sir — they  shall  be  ready  with  his 
hand  in  two  hours. 

Cha.  Why  then,  come  along,  my  lad;  and  now  I'll 
show  thee  to  my  daughter. 

CIo.  I  dare  be  shown,  sir Allans  !  Hey,  suivons 

V amour.     \_Sings.~\  [Exeunt  all  but  Savcuo. 

San.  How  !  my  poor  master  to  be  disinherited,  for 
Monsieur  Sa-sa  there ;  and  I  a  looker-on  too !  If 
we  have  studied  our  majors  and  our  minors,  our  an- 
tecedents and  consequences,  to  be  concluded  cox- 
combs at  last,  we  have  made  a  fair  hand  on't !  I'm 
glad  I  know  of  this  roguery,  however;  I'll  take  care 
my  master's  uncle,  old  Don  Lewis,  shall  hear  of  it; 
for  though  he  can  hardly  read  a  proclamation,  yet 
he  dotes  upon  his  learning ;  and  if  he  be  that  old, 
rough,  testy  blade  he  used  to  be,  we  may  chance  to 

have  a  rubbers  with  them  first Here  he  comes 

pofedo. 

Enter  Don  Lewis. 

Don  L.  Sancho,  where's  my  boy  Charles  ?  What, 
is  he  at  it  ?  Is  he  at  it  ? — Deep — deep,  I  warrant 
him-^ — Sancho — a  little  peep  now — one  peep  at 
hiai,  through  the  key-hole — I  must  have  a  peep. 

San.  Have  a  care,  sir,  he's  upon  a  magical  point. 

Don  L.  What,  has  he  lost  any  thing  ? 

San.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  lost  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Don  L.  But  what,  what,  what,  what,  sirrah  ?  what 
is't  ? 

San.  Why,  his  birth-right,  sir !  he  is  di — di — dis — 
disinherited.  [Sobbing. 

Don  L.  Ha !  how  !  when !  what !  where  !  who ! 
w  Imt  dost  thou  mean  ? 

San.  His  brother,  sir,  is  to  marry  Angelina,  the 
great  heiress,  to  oijoy  three  parts  of  his  father's 
i;2 
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estate ;  and  my  roaster  is  to  have  a  wliole  acre  of  new- 
books,  for  setting  his  hand  to  the  conveyance. 

Don  L*  This  must  be  a  lie,  sirrah  ;  i  wiU  have  it 
a  lie. 

San.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  but  here  comes  mj 
eld  master,  and  tlie  pickpocket  the  lawyer :  they'll 
tell  you  more. 

Enter  Antonio,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Ant.  Here,  sir,  this  paper  has  your  full  instruc- 
tions:  pray  be  speedy,  sir;  I  don't  know  but  w© 
may  couple  them  to-morrow ;  be  sure  you  make  it 
firm. 

Laxv.  Do  you  secure  his  hand,  sir,  I  defy  the  lavr 
to  give  him  his  title  again.  [Exit. 

San.  What  think  you  now,  sir  ? 

Don  L.  Why,  now  methinks  I'm  pleased this 

is  right I'm  pleased must  cut  that  lawyer's 

throat,  though must  bone  him ay,  I'll  have 

him  boned — and  potted. 

Ant.  Brother,  how  is't  ? 

Don  L.  Oh,  mighty  well — mighty  well — let's  feel 

your  pulse Feverish 

[Looks  earnestly  in  Antonio's /7ce,  and  after 
some  pause,  whistles  a  piece  of  a  Tune* 

Ant.  You  are  merry,  brother. 

Don.  L.  It's  a  lie. 

Ant.  How,  brother  ? 

Don  L.  A  damn'd  lie — I  am  not  merry.   [Smiling* 

Ant.  What  are  you,  then  ? 

Don  L.  Very  angry. 

Ant.  Hi !  hi !  hi !  at  what,  brother  ? 

[Mimicking  hint* 

Don  L.  Why,  at  a  very  wise  settlement  1  have 
made  lately. 

Ant.  What  settleraeut,  good  brother  ?  I  find  he  has 
heard  of  it.  [Aside* 
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Don  L.  What  do  you  think  I  have  done  ? 1 

have — this  deep  head  of  mine  has — disinherited  my 
eldest  son,  because  his  understanding's  an  honour 
to  my  family,  and  given  it  all  to  my  younger,  because 
he's  a  puppy — ^a  puppy. 

Ant.  Come,  1  guess  at  your  meaning,  brother. 

Don  L.  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  Why,  then,  I  must  tell 
you,  flat  and  plain,  my  boy  Charles  must  and  shall 
inherit  it. 

Ant.  I  say  no,  unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  value 

his  fortune Hark  you,  brother,  do  you  know 

what  learning  is  ? 

Don  L.  What  if  I  don't,*sir,  I  believe  it's  a  fine 
thing,  and  that's  enough — Though  I  can  speak  no 
Greek,  I  love  and  honour  the  sound  of  it,  and  Charles 
speaks  it  loftily  ;  I'gad,  he  thunders  it  out,  sir  :  and 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  had  ever  the  grace  to  have 
heard  but  six  lines  of  Hesiod,  or  Homer,  or  Iliad,  or 
anyof  the  Greek  poets,  ods-heart !  it  would  have  made 
your  hair  stand  an  end ;  sir,  he  has  read  such  things 
in  my  hearing 

Ant.  But  did  you  understand  them,  brother  ? 

Don  L.  1  tell  you,  no.  What  does  that  signify  ? 
The  very  sound's  sufficient  comfort  to  an  honest  man. 

Ajit.  Fie,  fie !  1  wonder  you  talk  so,  you  that  are 
old,  and  should  understand. 

Don  L.  Should,  sir  !  Yes,  and  do,  sir.  Sir,  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I  have  studied,  I  have  run  over 
history,  poetry,  philosophy. 

Ant.  Yes,  like  a  cat  over  a  harpsichord,  rare  mu- 
sic— You  have  read  catalogues,  I  believe.  Come, 
come,  brother,  my  younger  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Don  L.  A  sad  dog — I'll  buy  a  prettier  fellow  in 
a  penny-worth  of  gingerbread. 

Ant.  What  I  propose,  I'll  do,  sir,  say  you  your 

pleasure Here  comes  one  I  must  talk  with 

V\  cl!,  brother,  what  news  ? 
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Enter  Charino. 

Cha.  Oh,  to  our  wishes,  sir;  Clody's  a  right  bait 
for  a  girl,  sir.  Noble  Don  Lewis,  I  am  your  humble 
servant.  Come,  what  say  you  ?  Shall  I  prevail  with 
you  to  settle  some  part  of  your  estate  upon  young 
Clody?  . 

Dora  i.Clody! 

Cha.  Ay,  your  nephew,  Clody. 

Don  L.  Settle  upon  him ! 

Cha.  Ay. 

Don  L.    Why,  look  you,  I  ha*nt  much  land  to 

spare  ;  but  I  have  an  admirable  horse-pond I'll 

settle  that  upon  him,  if  you  will. 

Ant.  Come,  let  him  have  his  way,  sir,  he's  old  and 
hasty ;  my  estate's  sufficient.  How  does  your  daugh- 
ter, sir  ? 

Cha.  Ripe  and  ready,  sir ;  get  you  the  writings 
ready,  my  girl  shall  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Don  L.  Hark  you,  sir,  do  you  suppose  my  Charles 
shall 

Cha.  Sir,  I  suppose  nothing;  what  I'll  do,  I'll  jus- 
tify ;  what  your  brother  does,  let  him  answer. 

Ant.  That  I  have  already,  sir,  and  so  good- morrow 
to  your  patience,  brother.    [^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cha. 

Don  L.  Sancho ! 

San.  Sir! 

Don  L.  Fetch  me  some  gunpowder — quick — quick, 

San.  Sir! 

Don  L.  Some  gunpowder,  I  say a  barrel 

quickly — and  d'ye  hear,  three  penny-worth  of  rats- 
bane— Hey !  ay,  I'll  blow  up  one,  and  poison  the  other. 

San.  Come,  sir,  I  see  what  you  would  be  at,  and 
if  you  dare  take  my  advice,  (I  don't  want  wit  at  a 
pinch,  sir)  e'en  let  me  try,  if  I  can  fire  my  master 
enough  with  the  praises  of  the  young  lady,  to  make 
him  rival  his  brother ;  that  would  blow  them  up  in- 
deed, sir. 
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Dan  L.  Psba !  impossible,  he  never  spoke  six  words 
to  any  woman  in  his  life,  but  his  bed-maker. 

-Saw.  So  much  the  better,  sir  ;  therefore,  if  he 
speaks  at  all,  it's  the  more  likely  to  be  out  of  the 
road. — Hark,  he  rings — I  mu&t  wait  upon  him.  [Exit» 

Don  L.  I  can't  look  my  poor  boy  in  the  face  :  but 
come,  Charles,  let  them  go  on,  thou  shalt  not  want 

money  to  buy  thee  books  yet That  old  fool  thy 

father,  and  his  young  puppy,  sliall  nol:  share  a  groat 
of  mine  between  them  ;  nay,  to  plague  them,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  fall  sick  in  a  pet,  give  thee  ray 
estate  in  a  passion,  and  leave  the  world  in  a  fury. 

\_ExiL 


ACT  THE  SECOND- 
SCENE  I. 
A  Hall, 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sancho. 

Ant.  Sir,  he  shall  have  what's  fit  for  hira. 

San.  No  inheritance,  sir? 

Ant.  Enough  to  give  him  books,  and  a  moderate 
maintenance :  that's  as  much  as  he  cares  for ;  yoa 
talk  like  a  fool,  a  coxcomb  !  trouble  him  with 
land 

San.  Must  master  Clodio  have  all,  sir : 

Ant.  All,  ail ;  he  knows  how  to  use  it :  he's  a  man 
bred  in  this  world  :  t'other  in  the  skies,  his  business 
is  altogether  above  stairs  :  [_BeU  rings.]  go,  see  what 
he  wants. 

San.  A  father,  I'm  sure  !  lExit  Sancho. 

Ant.  What,  will  none  of  my  rogues  come  near  mft 
now  i  Oh,  here  they  are. 
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Enter  Three  Servants  arid  the  Cook. 

Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  can  you  procure  me  a 
plentiful  dinner  for  about  fifty,  within  two  hours? 
Your  young  master  is  to  be  married  this  morning ; 
will  that  spur  you,  sir  ? 

Cook.  Young  master,  sir  !  I  wish  your  honour  Iiad 
given  me  a  little  more  warning. 

Ant.  Sir,  you  have  as  much  as  I  had  :  I  was  ncrt 
sure  of  it  half  an  hour  ago. 

Cook.  Sir,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do — Hey,  Pedro! 
Gusman  !  Come,  stir,  ho  !  [^Ent  Cook. 

Ant.  Butler,  open  the  cellar  to  all  good  fellowg; 
if  any  man  offers  to  sneak  away  sober,  knock  him 
down,  \^Exemils 
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A  Library. 

Carlos  alone, — A  Noise  of  Chopping  ivithiiu 

Car.  What  a  perpetual  noise  these  people  make ! 
I  have  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep,  with  reading ;  all  ray 
faculties  turn  into  study.  What  a  misfortune  *tis  ia 
human  nature,  that  the  body  will  not  live  on  that 
which  feeds  the  mind  ! How  unprofitable  a  plea- 
sure is  eating ! Sancho ! 

Eiiter  Sancho. 

San.  Did  you  call,  sir  i  [^Chopping  again. 

Car.  Pr'ythee,  what  noise  is  this  ? 

San.  The  cooks  are  hard  at  work,  sir,  chopping 
herbs,  and  mincing  meat,  and  breaking  marron^» 
bones. 
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Car.  And  is  it  thus  at  every  dinner  ? 

San.  No,  sir ;  but  we  have  high  doings  to-day. 

Car.  Well,  set^this  folio  in  its  place  again  ;  thei^ 
make  me  a  little  fire,  and  get  a  manchet ;  I'll  dine 
alone — Does  my  younger  brother  speak  any  Greek 
yet,  Sancho  ? 

San.  No,  sir,  but  he  spits  French  like  a  magpye, 
and  that's  more  in  fashion. 

Car.  He  steps  before  me  there ;  I  think  I  read  it 
well  enough  to  understand  it,  but  when  I  am  to  give 
it  utterance,  it  quarrels  with  my  tongue. — Again  that 
noise !  Pr'ythee  tell  me,  Sancho,  are  there  any  princes 
to  dine  hcire  ? 

San.  Some  there  are  as  happy  as  princes,  sir— 
your  brother's  married  to-day — all  the  country  round 
is  invited,  not  a  dog  that  knows  the  house,  but 
comc-s  too  :  all  open,  sir. 

Car.  Pr'ythee,  who  is  it  my  brother  marries  ? 

San.  Old  Charino's  daughter,  sir,  the  great  heiress : 
3  delicate  creature  ;  young,  soft,  smooth,  fair,  plump, 
and  ripe  as  a  cherry  ! 

Car.  Is  she  so  fine  a  creature  ? 

San.  Such  eyes ;  such  looks  ;  such  a  pair  of  pretty 
plump  pouting  lips ;  such  softness  in  her  voice  ;  such 
music  too ;  and  when  she  smiles,  such  roguish  dim- 
ples in  her  cheeks ;  such  a  clear  skin ;  white  neck, 
and  a  little  lower,  such  a  pair  of  round,  hard,  l^eav- 
ing,  what  d'ye  call-ums ah  ! 

Car.  Why,  thou  art  in  love,  Sancho. 

San.  Ay,  so  would  you  be,  if  you  saw  her,  sir. 

Car.  I  don't  think  so. 

San.  Ods  me  !  sir,  sir,  here  comes  the  very  lady, 
the  bride,  your  sister  that  must  be,  and  her  father. 

Enter  Charino  and  Angelina. 

Stand  close,  you'll  both  see  and  hear,  six*. 

Car.  I  ne'er  saw  any  yet  so  fair ;  such  sweetness 
in  her  look  ;  such  modesty  !  If  v/e  may  tliink  the  eye 
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the  window  to  the  heart,  she  has  a  thousand  trea- 
sured virtues  there. 

San.  So  !  the  book's  gone.  '  [^  Aside. 

Cha.  Conje,  pr'ytliee  put  on  a  brisker  look  ;  ods- 
heart,  dost  thou  think  in  conscience,  that's  fit  for  thy 
^vedding-day  ? 

Ang.  Sir,  I  wish  it  were  not  quite  so  sudden ;  a 
little  time  for  farther  thought  perhaps  had  made  it 
easier  to  me  :  to  change  for  ever,  sir,  is  no  tride,  sir. 

Car,  A  wonder ! 

Cha.  Look  you,  his  fortune  I  have  taken  care  of, 
and  his  person  you  have  no  exceptions  to.  What,  in 
the  name  of  Venus,  would  the  girl  have  ? 

Ang.  I  never  said  of  all  the  world  I  made  him, 
sir,  my  choice :  nay,  tliough  he  be  yours,  I  cannot 
say  I  am  highly  pleased  with  him,  nor  yet  am  averse; 
but  J  hac  rather  welcome  your  commands  and  him, 
than  disobedience. 

Cha.  Oh,  if  that  be  all,  madam,  to  make  you  easy, 
my  commands  are  at  your  service. 

Ang.  I  have  done  with  my  objections,  sir. 

Car.  Such  understanding  in  so  soft  a  form ! 

Happy happy  brother  ! — I  have  gazed  too  muck 

Reach  me  an  Ovid. 

[Exeunt  Carlos  and  Sanciid. 

Cha.  I  say  put  on  your  best  looks,  hussy — for  here 
lie  comes,  'taith. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Ah,  ray  dear  Clody ! 

Clo.  My  dear,  [Embracing.]  dear  dad.  Ha!  Ma 
princesse !  estes  vous  la  dnnc?  Ah,  ha!  Non,  non. 
Je  ne  pi'y  connois  gueres,  «i'C.  \_Si}igs.']  Look,  look — 
look,  o'slyboots;  what,  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter  !  But  you  will,  child. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Lawyer. 

Ant.  Well  said,  Clody ;  my  noble  brolher,  wel- 
come ;  wy  fair  dai-'^'litcr;  I  give  you  joj . ' 
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Clo.  And  so  will  I  too,  sir.  Allans  f  Vivons  !  Chan- 
tons,  dansons  !  Hey  I  V  autre  jour,  ^"c. 

\^8ings  and  dances,  Sfc. 

Ant.  Well  said  again,  boy.  Sir,  you  and  your  wri- 
tings are  welcome. 

Enter  Don  Lewis. 

What,  my  angry  brother  !  nay,  you  must  have  your 
welcome  too,  or  we  shall  make  but  a  flat  feast  on't. 

Don  L'  Sir,  I  am  not  welcome,  nor  I  won't  be 
welcome,  nor  nobody's  welcome,  and  you  are  all  ^ 
parcel  of-r 

Cha.  What,  sir  ? 

Don  L.  Miserable  wretches sad  dogs. 

Ant,  Come,  pray,  sir,  bear  with  him,  he's  old  and 
hasty :  but  he'll  dine  and  be  good  company  for  all  this. 

Don  L.  A  strange  lie,  that. 

Clo.  Ha  !  ha !  haTpoor  Testy,  ha !  ha  ! 

Don  L.  Don't  laugh,  my  dear  rogue,  pr'ythee  don't 
laugh  now ;  'faith,  I  shall  break  thy  head,  if  thou  dost. 

Clo.  Gad  so  !  why,  then  I  find  you  are  angry  at 
me,  dear  uncle  ? 

Don  L.  Angry  at  thee,  hey,  puppy  ! — Why,  what; 
— what  dost  thou  see  in  that  lovely  hatchet  face  of 
thine,  that's  worth  my  being  out  of  humour  at  ?  Blood 
and  fire,  ye  dog,  get  out  of  my  sight,  or 

Ant.  Nay,  brother,  this  is  too  far 

Don  L.  Angry  at  him !  a  son  of  a son's  son  of 

a  whore ! 

Cha.  Ha !  ha !  poor  peevish 

Don  L.  I'd  fain  have  somebody  poison  him.  [To 
himself.']  Ah,  that  sweet  creature !  Must  this  fair 
flower  be  cropped  to  stick  up  in  a  piece  of  rascally 

earthenware  ?  1  must  speak  to  her Puppy,  stand 

qut  of  my  way. 

Clo.  Ha !  ha  !  ay,  now  for't. 

Don  L.    [To  Angelina.]  Ah! ah! ah! 

^adara 1  pity  you ;  you're  a  lovely  young  cren-^ 
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ture,  and  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yoked  to 

you ;  one  ot  understanding  too  ; 1  am  sorry  to 

say  it,  but  this  fellow's  skull's  extremely  thick—- — 
and  if  he  should  have  a  thing  shaped  like  a  child, 
you  can  make  nothing  of  it  but  a  tailor. 

Clo.  Odds  me !  why,  you  are  testy,  my  dear  uncle. 

Don  L.  Will  nobody  take  that  troublesome  dog 

out  of  my  sight 1  can't  stay  where  he  is I'll 

go  see  my  poor  boy  Charles I've  disturbed  you, 

madam ;  your  humble  servant. 

Ant.  You'll  come  again,  and  drink  the  bride's 
health,  brother? 

Don  L.  That  lady's  health  I  may ;  and,  if  she'll 
give  me  leave,  perhaps  sit  by  her  at  table  too. 

Clo.  Ha  !  ha  !  bye,  nuncle. 

Don  L.  Puppy,  good  bye [Exit  Don  Lewis. 

Ang,  An  odd-humoured  gentleman. 

Ant.  Very  odd  indeed,  child ;  I  suppose  in  pure 
spite,  he'll  make  my  son  Charles  his  heir. 

Ang.  Methinks  1  would  not  have  a  light  head,  nor 
one  laden  with  too  much  learning,  as  my  father  says 
this  Carlos  is  ;  sure  there's  something  hid  in  that  gen- 
tleman's concern  for  him,  that  speaks  him  not  so  mere 
a  log. 

Ant.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother  ?  The 
priest  stays  for  us.  When  Carlos  has  signed  the  con- 
veyance, as  he  shall  presently,  we'll  then  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  so  to  dinner. 

Cha.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Clo.  Allans f  ma  chere  princesse,  ^Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

A  Study. 

Carlos  e'rt  his  Study,  laith  Don  Lewis,  c«c?Sancho. 

Don  L.  Nay,  you  are  undone. 

Car.  Then— I  must  study,  sir,  to  bear  my  fortune. 
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Don  L.  Have  you  no  greater  feeling  ? 
San.  You  were  sensible  o^  the  great  book,  sir,  when 
it  fell  upon  your  head ;  and  won't  the  ruin  of  your 
fortune  stir  you  ? 

Car.  Will  he  have  my  books  too  ? 

Don  L.  No,  no,  he  has  a  book,  a  fine  one  too, 
called  The  Gentleman's  Recreation ;  or  the  Secret 
Art  of  getting  Sons  and  Daughters :  such  a  creature  ! 
a  beauty  in  folio  !  'Would  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  study, 
Carlos,  though  it  were  but  tb  ndw-clasp  her. 

San.  He  has  seen  her,  sir. 

Don  L.  Well and 

San    He  flung  away  his  book,  sir. 

Don  L,  Did  he  'faith  ?  would  he  had  flung  away 
his  humour  too,  and  spoke  to  her. 

Car.  Must  my  brother  then  have  all  ? 

Don  L.  All,  all. 

San.  All  that  your  father  has,  sir. 

Car    And  that  fair  creature  too  ? 

San.  Ay,  sir. 

Don  L.  Hey ! 

Car.  He  has  enough,  then.  [Sighing, 

Don  L.  He  have  her,  Charles !  why,  would,  would, 
that  is hey  ! 

Car.  May  not  I  see  her  sometimes,  and  call  her 
sister  ?  I'll  do  her  no  wrong. 

Don  L.  I  can't  bear  this  !  'Sheart,  I  could  cry  for 
madness !  Flesh  and  fire  !  do  but  speak  to  her,  man. 

Car,  I  cannot,  sir,  her  look  requires  something  of 
that  distant  awe,  words  of  that  soft  res^pect,  and  yet 
such  force  and  meaning  too,  that  1  should  stand  con- 
founded to  approach  her,  and  yet  I  long  to  wish  her 
joy. Oh,  were  I  born  to  give  it  too  ! 

Don  L.  Why,  thou  shalt  wish  her  joy;  boy :  'faith 
she  is  a  good-humoured  creature,  she'll  take  it  kindly. 

Car.  Do  you  think  so,  uncle  ? 

Don  L.  I'll  to  her,  and  tell  you. 
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Car,  Do,  sir Stay,  uncle ; will  she  not  think 

me  rude  ?  I  would  not  for  the  world  offend  her. 

Don  L.  'Fend  a  fiddle-stick let  me  alone 

ril I'll 

Car.  Nay,  but,  sir  !  dear  uncle  ! 

Don  L,  A  hum  !  a  hum !         {Exit  Don  Lewis. 

JSnter  Antonio  and  the  Lawyer,  with  a  Writing. 

Ant.  Where's  my  son  ? 

Sa7i.  There,  sir,  casting  a  figure  what  chopping 
children  his  brother  shall  have,  and  where  he  shall 
find  a  new  father  for  himself. 

Ant.  I  shall  find  a  stick  for  you,  rogue,  I  shall. 
CharleSj  how  dost  thou  do  ?  Come  hither,  boy. 

Car.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Ant.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  child,  only  to  put  your 
name  here  a  little,  to  this  bit  of  parchment :  I  think 
you  write  a  reasonable  good  hand,  Charles. 

Car.  Pray,  sir,  to  what  use  may  it  be  ? 

Ant.  Only  to  pass  your  title  in  the  land  I  hare  to 
.  your  brother  Clodio. 

Car.  Is  it  no  more,  sir  ? 

Law.  That's  all,  sir. 

Ant.  No,  no,  'tis  nothing  else  ;  look  you,  you  shall 
be  provided  for,  you  shall  have  what  books  you 
please,  and  your  means  shall  come  in  without  your 
oare,  and  you  shall  always  have  a  servant  to  wait  on 
you. 

Car.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  but  if  you  please,  I  had  ra- 
ther sign  it  before  the  good  cpmpany  below;  it  be- 
ing, sir,  so  frank  a  gift,  'twill  be  some  small  compli- 
ment to  have  done  it  before  the  lady  too :  there  I 
shall  sign  it  cheerfully,  and  wish  my  brother  fortune. 

Ant.  With  all  my  heart,  child  ;  it's  the  same  thing 
to  me. 

Car.  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  make  no  great  stay 
with  you. 
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Ant.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  do  any  thing  thou 
hast  a  mind  to.  [Exeunt. 

San*  Now  has  he  undone  himself  for  ever  ;  ods- 
heart,  I'll  down  into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark  drunk 
for  anger.  "        [Exit* 


SCENE  IV. 


A  Dining-Room. 


A  large  Table  spread. 

Enter  Charing,  tvith  Angelina,  Clodio,  Don 
Lewis,  Ladies,  and  Pkiest. 

Cha.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand,  and  all's 
done.     Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Priest.  Sir,  I  shall  dispatch  them  presently,  imme- 
diately ;  for  in  truth  I  am  an  hungry. 

Clo.  I'gad,  I  warrant  you,  the  priest  and  I  could 

both  fall  .to  without  saying  grace Ha,  you  little 

rogue  !  what,  you  think  it  long  too  ? 

Ang.  I  find  no  fault,  sir;  better  things  were  well 
done  than  done  too  hastily Sir,  you  look  melan- 
choly. [To  Don  Lewis. 

Don  L.  Sweet-smelling  blossom  !  All,  that  I  had 
the  gathering  of  thee  ;  I  would  stick  thee  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  pretty  young  fellow— —Ah,  thou  hast  miss- 
ed a  man  (but  that  he  is  so  bewitched  to  his  study, 
and  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind)  so  far 
above  this  feather-headed  puppy 

Ang.  Can  he  talk,  sir  ? 

Don  L.  Like  an  angel to  himself the  de- 
vil a  word  to  a  woman. 

Ang.  But  a  little  conversation,  methinks— — 

Don  L,  Wliv,  so  I  think  too ;  but  the  boy's  be- 
c2 
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tritched,  and  the  devil  can't  bring  him  to't :  shall  I 
try  if  I  can  get  him  to  wish  you  joy  ? 

A?ig.  I  shall  receive  it  as  becomes  his  sister,  sir. 

Clo.  Look,  look,  old  Testy  will  fall  in  love  by  and 
by  ;  he's  hard  at  it,  split  me  ! 

Cka.  Let  him  alone,  she'll  fetch  him  about,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Clo.  So,  here  my  father  coittes  \  Hey,  my  brother 
too !  that's  a  wonder ;  broke  like  a  spirit  from  hi« 
eell. 

Enter  Antonio,  Carlos,  and  the  Lawyer. 

Don  L.  Odso  !  here  he  is ;  that's  he  :  a  little  in- 
clining to  the  lean,  or  so,  but  his  understanding's  the 
fatter  for't. 

Atit.  Come,  Charles,  'twas  your  desire  to  see  hiy 
fair  daughter  and  the  good  company,  and  to  seal  be- 
fore them  all,  and  give  your  brother  joy. 

Cha.  He  does  well ;  1  shall  think  the  better  of  him 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Car.   Is  this  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  that's  your  sister,  Charles. 

Car.  Forbid  it,  love  !  [Aside^]  Do  you  not  think 
she'll  grace  our  family  ? 

Ant.  No  doubt  on't,  sir. 

Car.  Should  1  not  thank  her  for  so  unmerited  a 
grace  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  and  welcome,  Charles. 

Don  L.  Now,  my  boy  ;  give  her  a  gentle  twist  by 
the  finger ;  lay  your  lips  softly,  softly,  close  and  plump 
to  her.  \_ Apart  to  Carlos. 

Car.  Pardon  a  stranger's  freedom,  lady — ^Salutes 
Angelina.]  Dissolving  softness  !  Oh,  the  drowning 
joy! — Happy,  happy  he  that  sips  eternally  such  nec- 
tar down But  you,  fair  creature,  share  by  far  the 

higher  joy;  if,  as  I've  read,  (nay,  now  am  sure)  the 
gole  delight  of  love  lies  only  in  the  power  to  give. 

Ang.  ilownear  his  thoughts  agree  with  mine!  this 
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the  mere  scholar  I  was  told  of!  [Aside.] 1  find, 

sir,  you  have  experienced  love,  you  seem  acquainted 
with  the  passion  ? 

Car.  I've  had,  indeed,  a  dead  pale  glimpse  in  the- 
ory, but  never  saw  the  enlivening  light  before. 

Ang.  Ha,  before  !  [Aside. 

Ant.  Well,  these  are  very  fine  compliments,  Charles; 
but  you  say  nothing  to  your  brother  yet. 

Car.  Oh,  yes,  and  wish  him,  sir,  with  any  other 
beauty,  (if  possible)  more  lasting  joy  than  I  could 
taste  with  her. 

Ang.  He  speaks  unhappily. 

Clo.  Ha ! what  do  you  say,  brother  ? 

Ant.  Nay,  for  my  part,  I  don't  understand  him. 

Cka.  Nor  I. 

Don  L.  Stand  clear,  I  do and  that  sweet 

creature  too,  I  hope. 

Ang.  Too  well,  I  fear. 

Ant.  Come,  come,  to  the  writing,  Charles  ;  pr'y- 
thee  leave  thy  studying,  man. 

Car.  I'll  leave  my  life  first ;  I  study  now  to  be  a 
man  ;  before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument ; 

1  am  now  on  the  proof:  I  find,  1  feel  myself 

a  man — 

Don  L.  He  has  it !  he  has  it !  my  boy's  in  for't. 

Clo.  Come,  come,  will  you 

Don  L.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  puppy. 

[^Interposing  luith  his  Back  to  Clodio, 

Car.  Whence  is  it,  fair,  that  while  I  offer  speech  to 
you,  my  thoughts  want  words,  my  words  their  free 
and  honest  utterance  ?  Why  is  it  thus  I  tremble  at 
your  touch,  and  fear  your  frown  ?  Yet  should  my 
dearest  friend  or  brother  dare  to  check  my  vain  de- 
luded wishes.  Oh,  I  should  turn  and  tear  him  like  aa 
offended  lion. 

Clo.   Come,  come,  will  you  sign,  brother  ? 

Don  L.  Time  enough,  puppy. 

Clo.  I  say,  will  you  sign,  brother  ? 
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Car.  Away,  I  have  no  time  for  trifles !  Room  for 
an  elder  brother. 

Don  L.  Why,  did  not  I  bid  thee  stand  out  of  the 
"iray  now  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  but  this  is  trifling,  Charles !  Come,  come, 
your  hand,  man. 

Car.  Your  pardon,  sir,  I  cannot  seal  yet ;  had  you 
only  showed  me  land,  I  had  resigned  it  free,  and 
proud  to  have  bestowed  it  to  your  pleasure  ;  but  you 
have  opened  to  me  such  a  treasure,  such  unimagined 
mines  of  solid  joy,  that  1  perceive  my  temper  stubborn 
now,  even  to  a  churlish  avarice  of  love. 

Ant.  And  so  you  won*t  part  with  your  title,  sir  ? 

Car.  Sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason,  be  a  plant,  a 

beast,  a  fish,  a  fly,  than  yield  one  foot  of  land if 

she  be  tied  to't. 

Don  L.  Ah,  Charles !  Wliat  say  you  to  the  scho- 
lar now,  chicken  ? 

Aug.  A  wonder  !■  Is  this  gentleman  your  bro- 
ther, sir?  {_  To  Clodio. 

Clo.  Hey!   no,  my Madam,  not  quite — that 

is,    he  is  a  little  akin  by  the Plague  on  him, 

"would  he  were  bury'd 1  can't  tell  what  to  say  to 

him,  split  me  ! 

Ant.  Positively,  you  will  not  seal  then,  ha? 

Car.  Neither 1  should  not  blindly  say  I  will 

not  seal — Let  me  entreat  a  moment's  pause for, 

€ven  yet,  perhaps  I  may.  ISighing. 

Ang.  Forbid  it,  Fortune  ! 

Ant.  O,  may  you  so,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir,  hey !  What,  you  are  come  to  yourself 
I  find,  *sheart ! 

Cha.  Ay,  ay,  give  him  a  little  time,  he'll  think  bet- 
ter on't,  I  warrant  you. 

Car.  Perhaps,  fair  creature,  I  have  done  you  wrong, 
whose  plighted  love  and  hope  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether ;  but  I  conjure  you,  think  my  life  were  hate- 
tul,  after  so  base,  so  barbarous  an  act  as  parting  them  : 
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I  have  no  land,  no  fortune,  life,  or  being,  while  your 
necessity  of  peace  requires  them. 

Cha.  Why,  ay !  there's  some  civility  in  this. 

Clo.  The  fellow  really  talks  very  prettily. 

Car,  But,  if  in  bare  compliance  to  a  father's  will, 
you  now  but  suffer  marriage,  or  what's  worse,  give  it 
as  an  extorted  bond,  imposed  on  the  simplicity  of  your 
youth,  and  dare  confess  you  wish  some  honest  friend 
would  save,  or  free  you  from  its  hard  conditions,  I 
then  again  have  land,  have  life,  and  resolution,  wait- 
ing still  upon  your  happier  fortune. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha !  pert  enough,  that — I'gad,  I  long  to 
eee  what  this  will  come  to ! 

Priest.  In  truth,  unless  somebody  is  married  pre- 
sently, the  dinner  will  be  spoiled,  and  then no- 

faMy  will  be  able  to  eat  it. 

^  Car.  Consider,  fair  one,  now' s  the  very  crisis  of 
our  fate :  you  cannot  have  it  sure  to  ask,  if  honour 
be  the  parent  of  my  love :  If  you  can  love  for  love, 
and  think  your  heart  rewarded  there 

Ang.  Need  I  then  speak  ?  to  say  I  am  far  from 
hating  you—  ■  I  would  say  more,  but  there  is  nothing 
lit  for  me  to  say. 

Cha.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer 

Ang.  On  this  you  may  depend,  I  cannot  like  that 
marriage  was  proposed  me. 

Car.  How  shall  my  soul  requite  this  goodness  ? 

Cha.  Beyond  patience !  this  is  downright  inso- 
lence !  roguery  !  villainy  !  treachery !  part  them ! 

Ang.  Part  them ! 

Clo.  Ay,  ay,  part  them !  part  them ! 

Don  L.  Doll !  dum  !  dum ! 

[Strtgj,  and  draxvs  in  their  Defence. 

Cha,  Call  an  officer !  I'll  have  them  forced  asun- 
der. 

Ang.  Nayj  then  I'm  reduced  to  take  protection 
here.  [Goes  to  Carlos; 

Car,  O  ecstacy  of  heart !  transporting  joy! 
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Don  L.  Lorro  !  Dorrol !  Loll !  [Sitrgs  and  dances. 

Cha.  A  plot !   a  plot !  against  my  honour !  Mur- 
der !  Treason  !  Gunpowder !  I'll  be  revenged.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Carlos,  I  say,  forego  the  lady. 

Car.  Never,  while  I  have  sense  of  being,  life,  or 
motion. 

Clo.  You  won't  ?  Gadso  !  What,  then  I  find  I  must 
lug  out  upon  this  business !  Allans  !  the  lady,  sir ! 

Don  L.  Lorro  !  Dorro  !  Loll ! 

[^Presenting  his  Point  to  Clodio. 

Car.  Hold,  uncle  !  come,  brother !  sheathe  your  an- 
ger  Pll  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  all but  first 

I  would  entreat  a  blessing  here. 

Ant.  Out  of  my  doors,  thou  art  no  son  of  mine. 

[Exit  Antonio. 

Car.  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  a  father,  sir For 

you,  brother,  since  once  you  had  a  seeming  hope,  in 
lieu  of  what  you've  lost,  half  of  my  birthright — 

Clo.  No  halves  !  no  halves,  sir !  the  whole  lady  ! 

Car.  Why,  then,  the  whole,  if  you  can  like  the 
terms. 

Clo.  What  terms?   What  terms?   Come,  quick, 
quick. 

Car.  The  first  is  this [Snatches  Don  Lewis's 

Sviord.]  Win  her,  and  wear  her;  for,  on  my  soul,  un- 
less my  body  tail,  my  mind  shall  never  yield  thee  up 
a  thought  in  love. 

Don  L.  Gramercy,  Charles !  to  him,  boy ;  I'gad, 
this  love  has  made  a  man  of  him. 

Car.  This  is  the  first  good  sword  I  ever  poised  in 
anger  yet ;  'tis  sharp,  I'm  sure ;  if  it  but  hold  my 

putting  home,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence  ! 1 

feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me :  wert  thou  a 
native  fencer,  in  so  fair  a  cause,  1  thus  should  hold 
thee  at  the  worst  defiance. 

Clo.  Look  you,  brother,  take  care  of  yourself,  I 
shall  certainly  be  in  you  the  first  thrust ;  but  if  you 
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had  rather,  d'ye  see,  we'll  talk  a  little  calmly  about 
this  business. 

Car.  Away,  trifler  !  I  would  be  loth  to  prove  thee 
a  coward  too. 

Clo.  Coward!  why  then  really,  sir,  if  you  please, 
midriff's  the  word,  brother ;  you  are  a  son  oi  a  whore 
— AUons  ! —     [  They  fight,  and  Clodio  is  disirmed. 

Car.  There,  sir,  take  your  life — and  mend  it. 

Aug.  Are  you  wounded,  sir  ? 

Car.  Only  in  ray  fears  for  you  ; — how  shall  we  be- 
stow us,  uncle  ? 

Don  L.  Positively,  we  are  not  safe  here,  this  lady 
being  an  heiress.     Follow  me. 

Car.  Good  angels  guard  us  ! 

\_Exeunt  ml^  Angelina. 

Clo.  Gadso  !  I  never  fenced  so  ill  in  all  my  life— 
never  in  my  life,  split  me  ! 

Enter  Monsieur. 

Mons.  Sire,  here  be  de  trompete,  de  haute-boy,  de 
musique,  de  mailer  danser,  dat  deseer  to  know  if  you 
sal  be  please  to  have  de  masque  begin. 

Clo.  Ha  !  what  does  this  puppy  say  now  ? 

Mons.  Sire,  de  musique. 

Clo.  Why  ay that's  true ^but tell  them 

— plague  on  them,  tell  them  they  are  not  ready  tuned. 

Mons.  Sire,  dare  is  all  tune,  all  prepare. 

Clo.  Ay  !  Why  then,  tell  them  that  my  brother's 
wise  again,  and  has  spoiled  all,  and  I  am  bubbled, 
and  so  1  sha'n't  be  married  till  next  time :  but  I  have 
fought  with  him,  and  he  has  disarmed  me ;  and  so 
he  won't  release  the  land,  nor  give  me  my  mistress 
again ;  and  I 1  am  done,  that's  all.         lExeunt, 

Enter  Cciarino,  Antonio,  Officers,  and  Ser- 
vants. 

Cha.  Officer,  do  your  duty :  I  say,  seize  them  all. 
Atit.  Carry  them  this  minute  before  a— ——How 
now !  What  ail  fled  ? 
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Cha,  Ha  !  my  girl !  my  child,  my  heiress !  I  am 
abused !  I  am  cheated !  I  am  robbed !  I  am  ravished ! 
murdered  !  and  flung  in  a  ditch. 

Ant-  Who  let  them  out  ?  Which  way  went  they, 
villains  ? 

Sery.  Sir,  we  had  no  order  to  stop  them ;  but  they 
went  out  at  the  door  not  six  minutes  ago. 

Cha.  I'll  pursue  them  with  bills,  warrants,  actions, 
writs,  and  malice  :  I  am  a  lawyer^  sir ;  they  shall  find 
i  understand  ruin. 

Ant.  Nay,  they  shall  be  found,  sir :  run  you  to  the 
port,  sirrah,  see  if  any  ships  are  going  off,  and  bring 
us  nptice  immediately. 

[^Exeunt  Officers  and  Servants, 

''Enter  Sancho,  drunk, 

San.  Ban,  ban,  Cac-caliban.  [Sings. 

Ant.  Here  comes  a  rogue,  I'll  warrant,  knows  the 
l[)ottom  of  all !  Where's  my  son,  villain  i 

San,  Son,  sir ! 

Cha.  Where's  my  daughter,  sirrah  > 

San,  Daughter,  §ir  ? 

Cha.  Ay,  my  daughter,  rascal ! 

San,  Why,  sir,  they  told  me  just  now,  sir — that 
she's — she's  run  away. 

Ant.  Dog,  where's  your  master  ? 
^  San.  My  master  ?  why,  they  say  he  is — — 

Ant.  Where,  sirrah  ? 

San.  Why,  he  is— ^he  is — gone  along  with  her, 

Arii.  Death  !  you  dog,  discover  him,  or 

San.  Sir,  I  will— I  will. 

Ant*  Where  is  he,  villain  ? 

San.  Where,  sir  ?  Why,  to  be  sure  he  is — he  is— 
Upon  my  soul,  I  don?t  know,  sir. 

Ant.  No  more  trifling,  rascal ! 

San.  If  I  do,  sir,  i  wi§h  this  may  be  my  poison. 

[I)rinh^ 

Ant.  Death !  you  dog,  get  out  of  my  house,  or  I'll 
^— — So,  sir,  have  you  found  him  i 
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Re-enter  the  Servant  hastily^  Clodio,  and  Mon- 
sieur. 

Clo.  Ay,  sir,  have  you  found  them  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  sight  of  them ;  but  they 
were  just  got  on  board  a  small  vessel  before  I  could 
overtake  them. 

Cha.  Death  and  furies  ! 

Ant,  Whither  were  they  bound,  sirrah  ? 

Serv>  Sir,  I  could  not  discover  that :  but  they  were 
full  before  t^e  wind,  with  a  very  smart  gale. 

Ant.  What  shall  we  do,  brother  ? 

Go.  Be  as  smart  as  they,  sir ;  follow  them,  follow 
them. 

Cha.  Send  to  the  port  this  moment,  and  secure  a 
ship  ;  I'll  pursue  them  through  all  the  element*. 

Clo.  I'll  follow  you  by  the  northern  star. 

Ant.  Run  to  the  port  again,  rogue ;  hire  a  ship, 
and  tell  them  they  must  hoist  sail  immediately. 

\_Exit  Servant. 

Clo.  And  you,  rogue,  run  to  my  chamber,  fill  up 

ray  snuff-box Cram  it  hard,  you  dog,  and  be  here 

again  before  you  get  thither.  \_Exit  Monsieur. 

Ant.  What,  will  you  take  nothing  else,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Nothing,  sir,  but  snuff  and  opportunity 

we're  in  haste.    Allans  I  hey  !  Je  vole.         [Exeunt. 


ACT  THE  THIRD. 

SCENE  I. 

Lisbon. 


Enter  Elvira,  Don  Duart,  and  Governor. 

Elv.  Dear  brother,  let  me  entreat  you,  stay ;  why 
v.'ill  you  provoke  your  danger  i 
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Don  D.  Madam,  my  honour  must  be  satisfied. 

Elv.  That's  done  already,  by  the  degrading  blow 
you  gave  him. 

Gov.  Pray,  niece,  what  is  it  has  incensed  him  ? 

Elv.  Nothing  but  a  needless  quarrel. 

Gov.  I  am  sorry  for  him To  whom  is  all  this 

fury,  nephew  ? 

Don  D.  To  you,  sir,  or  any  man  that  dares  op- 
pose me. 

Gov.  Come,  you  are  too  boisterous,  sir ;  and  this 
vain  opinion  of  your  courage,  taken  on  your  late 
success  in  duelling,  makes  you  daily  shunned  by  men 
of  civil  conversation.  For  shame,  leave  off  these 
senseless  brawls ;  if  you  are  valiant,  as  you  would  be 
thought,  turn  out  your  courage  to  the  wars ;  let  your 
king  and  country  be  the  better  for't. 

Don  D.  Yes,  so  I-  might  be  general Sir,  no 

man  living  shall  command  me. 

Gov.  Sir,  you  shall  find  that  here  in  Lisbon  I  will : 
I*m  every  hour  followed  with  complaints  of  your  be- 
haviour from  men  of  almost  all  conditions;  and  my 
authority,  which  you  presume  will  bear  you  out,  be- 
cause you  are  my  nephew,  no  longer  shall  protect 
you  now :  expect  your  next  disorder  to  be  punished 
with  as  much  severity  as  his  that  is  a  stranger  to  my 
blood. 

Don  D-  Punish  me !  You,  nor  your  office,  dare 
not  do't. — Fire  and  furies !  I'm  tutor'd  here  like  a 
mere  school-boy  !  Women  shall  judge  of  injuries  in 

honour  ! For  you,  sir 1  was  born  free,  and 

will  not  curb  my  spirit,  nor  is  it  for  3'^our  authority 
to  tempt  it :  give  me  the  usage  of  a  man  of  honour, 
or  'tis  not  your  government  shall  protect  you.  [Exit. 

Gov.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this,  niece,  for  your  sake. 

Elv,  'Would  he  were  not  my  brother!     lExeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 


A  Street. 


Enter  Don  Manuel,  Angelina,  and  Sailors. 

Don  M.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you :  this  fair 
captive  I  only- challenge  for  myself. 

SaiL  Sir,  she's  yours;  you  fought,  and  well  de- 
serre  her.  [Exeunt  Sailors, 

Enter  Governor. 

Gov.  Noble  Don  Manuel !  welcome  to  Lisbon !  I 
see  you  are  fortunate :  for  I  presume  that's  some  un- 
common prize. 

Don  M.  She  is,  indeed,  lord  governor :  These  ten 
years  I  have  known  the  seas,  and  many  rough  en- 
gagements there ;  but  never  saw  so  small  a  bark  so 
long  defended  with  such  incredible  valour,  and  by 
two  men  scarce  armed  too. 

Gov.  Is't  possible  ? 

Don  M.  Nay,  and  scarce  had  we  secured  our  hard- 
won-prize,  before  an  Algerine  grappled  us;  when  the 
same  two,  dreading  to  see  this  lovely  creature  made  a 
prize  to  infidels,  'gallantly  boarded  her ;  but  instant- 
ly  

Ang.  Alas ! 

Gov.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Don  M.  She  quitted  us,  and,  crowding  all  the  sail 
she  could,  escaped  our  slower  vessel. 

Gov.  And  carried  those  brave  gentlemen  away — 

Don  M.  No,  my  lord ;  for  as  they  stood  upon  the 
deck  disarmed  and  ready  to  be  fettered,  on  a  sudden 
(the  younger  taking  first  from  this  fair  maid  a  fare- 
well only  with  his  eyes)  both  leaped  into  the  sea» 
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Gov.  *Tis  wonderful,  indeed  ! 

Don  M.  Had  not  our  own  safety  hindered,  (at  that 
time  another  ship  pursuing  us)  I  would  have  ta'en 
thera  up,  and  with  their  lives  they  should  have  bad 
their  liberty. 

^ivg.  1 00  late,  alas  !  they're  lost ! 1  am  now 

friendless,  miserable,  and  a  slave. 

Don  M.  Take  comfort,  fair  one,  perhaps  you  yet 
again  may  see  them  :  they  were  not  quite  a  league 
from  shoie,  and  with  such  strength  and  courage 
broke  through  the  rolling  waves,  they  could  not  fail 
of  !i*e  and  safety. 

Ane.  In  that  last  hope  I  brook  a  wretched  being: 
but,  it  they're  dead,  my  woes  will  find  so  many  doors 
to  let  out  life,  I  shall  not  long  survive  them,  but — 

Gov.  Alas,  poor  lady !  Misery  but  weeps  the  more 
when  she  is  gazed  on — I  leave  you — your  servant, 
sir.  lExit  Governok. 

Don  M.  Now,  my  fair  captive,  though  I  confess 
you  beautiful,  yet  give  me  leave  to  own  my  heart  has 
long  been  in  another's  keeping :  therefore  the  favour 
I  am  about  to  ask,  you  may  at  least  hear  with  safety. 

Ang.    1  his'  has  engaged  me,  sir,  to  hear. 

Don  M.  These  three  years  have  I  honourably 
loved  a  noble  lady;  her  name  Louisa,  the  beauteous 
niece  of  great  Ferrara's  Duke:  sole  mistress  of  her- 
self and  ^me,  who  long  have  languished  in  a  hopeless 
cunstancy.  Now,  I  would  a  while  entreat  your  leave 
to  recommend  you,  as  her  companion,  to  this  lady's 
favour  ;  and,  (as  I'm  sure  you'll  soon  be  near  her  clo- 
sest thoughts)  if  you  can  think  upon  the  honest  cour- 
tesies I  hitherto  have  shown  your  modesty,  and,  in 
your  happy  talk,  but  name,  with  any  mark  of  favour, 
me,  or  my  unwearied  love,  'twould  be  a  generous  act 
would  fix  me  ever  grateful  to  its  memory. 

At2g.  Such  poor  assistance,  sir,  as  one  distressed 
like  me  can  give,  shall  willingly  be  paid. 

Don  M.  I'll  study  to  deserve  this  goodness :  for 
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the  present,  think  my  poor  house  your  own  ;  at  night 
I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  lady,  till  when,  I  am  your 
guard. 
Ang.  You  have  bound  me  to  your  service. 

[Exeunt  Don  Manuel  and  Angelina. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Church' 

The  Vespers  supposed  to  he  just  ended,  several  lualking 
out,  Carlos  and  Don  Lewis  risi7ig  near  Louisa 
and  HoNORiA.    Louisa  observing  Carlos. 

Hon.    Come,    madam,  shall  we  walk  out?   The 
crowd's  pretty  well  over  now. 

Lou.  But  then  that  melancholy  softness  in  his 
look !  [To  herself, 

Hon.  Cousin!  Donna  Louisa! 

Lou.  Even  in  his  devotions  too,  such  graceful  ado- 
rations  so  sweet  a 

Hon.  Cousin,  will  you  go  ? 

Lou.  Pshaw !  time  enough Pr'ythee  let's  walk 

a  little  this  way. 

[The^  xjoalkjrom  Don  Lewis  and  Carlos. 

Car.  To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

Don  L.  For  no  good,  I'm  afraid My  ill  luck 

don't  use  to  give  over  when  her  hand's  in — One  mis- 
fortune generally  comes  galloping  in  upon  the  back 
of  another Drowning  we  have  escaped  miracu- 
lously; 'would  the  fear  of  hanging  were  over  too; 
our  being  so  strangely  saved  from  one,  smells  damna- 
bly rank  of  the  other.  Though  I  am  obliged  to  thee, 
Charles,  for  what  life  I  have,  and  I'll  thank  thee  for't, 
if  ever  I  set  foot  upon  my  estate  again :  'faith,  I  was 
just  gone;  if  thou  hadst  not  taken  me  upon  thy  back 
P2 
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the  last  hundred  yards,  by  this  time  I  had  been  food 
for  herrings  and  mackerel — But  'tis  pretty  well  as  it 
is ;  for  there  is  not  much  difference  between  starving 
and  drowning. 

Car.  These  are  light  wants  to  me — O !  I  could 
wish  the  fate  that  saved  us  from  the  ocean's  fury,  in 
kinder  pity  of  our  love's  distress,  had  buried  us  in 
one  wave  embracing. 

Lou.  How  tenderly  he  talks  !  This  were  indeed  a 
lover  I — I'll  have  him  dogged.    Jaques  ! 

[  Whispers  Jaques. 

Don  L.  A  most  unhappy  loss,  indeed  !  But  come, 
don't  despair,  boy  ;  the  ship  that  took  us  was  a  Por- 
tuguese, of  Lisbon  too,  I  believe;  who  knows  but, 
some  way  or  other,  we  may  hear  of  her  yet  ? 

Car.  Have  I  not  cause  ?  Were  not  my  force  of  faith 
superior  to  my  hopeless  reason,  I  could  not  bear  the 
insults  of  my  fortune. 

Don  L.  Why  now,  would  not  this  make  any  one 
weep,  to  hear  a  young  man  talk  so  finely,  when  he  is 
almost  famished  ? 

hou.  Did  you  observe  those  strangers  that  have 
walked  by  us  ? 

Hon.  Not  much  ;  but  what  of  them  ? 

Lou,  Did  you  hear  nothing  of  their  talk? 

Hon.  I  think  I  did  ;  one  of  them,  the  younger, 
seemed  concerned  for  a  lost  mistress. 

Lou.  Ay,  but  so  near,  so  tenderly  concerned,  his 
looks,  as  well  as  words,  speaking  an  inward  grief  that 
could  not  flow  from  every  common  passion.  J  must 
know  more  of  him. 

Hon.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Xo«.  Must  speak  to  him, 

Hon.  By  no  means. 

Lou.  Why,  you  see  they  are  strangers,  I  believe  in 
some  necessity. 

Hon.  Consider. 

Lou,  1  hate  it. — Sir !  sir  I 
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Don  L.  Would  you  speak  with  me,  madam  ? 

Lou.  If  you  please,  with  your  friend not  to  in- 
terrupt you,  sir. 

Car.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Lou.  You  seem  a  str^gcr,  sir  ? 

Car.  A  most  unfortunate  one. 

Lou.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  in  want :  pardon  my 

freedom If  I  have  erred,  as  freely  tell  me  so  ;  if 

not,  as  earnest  of  your  better  fortune,  this  trifle  sues 
for  your  acceptance.  \_Gives  him  Money* 

jbon  L.  Take  it,  boy. 

Car.  A  bounty  so  unmerited,  and  from  a  hand  un- 
known, fills  me  with  surprise  and  wonder.  But  give 
me  leave,  in  honesty,  to  warn  you,  lady,  of  a  too  heed- 
less purchase ;  for  if  you  mean  it  as  a  bribe  to  any 
evil  you  would  have  me  practise,  be  not  offended,  if 
I  dare  not  take  it. 

Lou.  You  are  too  scrupulous  ;  I  have  no  hard  de- 
signs upon  your  honesty only  thus be  wise 

and  cautious,  if  you  should  follow  me  ;  I  am  obser- 
ved ;  farewell.     Jaques ! Will  you  walk,  cousin  ? 

[Exeunt  Louisa  and  HoNOurA. 

Don  L.  Let's  see  ;  Odsheart !  follow  her,  man — 
why,  'tis  all  gold ! 

Car.  Dispose  it  as  you  please. 

Don  L.  I'll  first  have  a  better  title  to't No,  'tis 

all  thine,  boy 1  hold  an  hundred  pistoles  she's 

some  great  fortune  in  love  with  you-r.^. — I  say,  follow 

her since  you  have  lost  one  wife  before  you  had 

her,  I'd  have  you  make  sure  of  another  before  you 
lose  her. 

Car.  Fortune,  indeed,  has  dispossessed  her  of  my 
person ;  but  her  firm  title  to  my  heart  not  all  the 
subtle  arts  or  laws  of  love  can  shake  or  violate. 

Don  L.  Pr'ylhee  follow  her  now ;  methinks  I'd 
fain  see  thee  in  bed  with  somebody  before  I  die. 

Car,  Be  not  so  poor  in  thought ;  let  me  entreat 
7 
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you  rather  to  employ  them,  sir,  with  mine,  in  search 
of  Angelina's  fortune. 

Don  L.  Well,  dear  Charles,  don't  chide  me  now, 
I  do  love  thee,  and  will  follow  thee.  \Exeuni, 


SCENE  IV,, 


The  Street. 


Writer  Antonio  and  Charino. 

Ant.  You  heard  what  the  sailor  said,  brother ; 
such  a  ship  has  put  in  here,  and  such  persons  were 
taken  in  it.  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  immediately  to 
get  a  warrant  from  the  government,  to  search  and 
take  them  up,  wherever  we  can  find  them. 

Cha.  Sir,  you  must  not  tell  me — I  won't  be  chou- 
sed out  of  my  daughter;  I  shall  expect  her,  sir  ;  if  not, 
I'll  take  my  course  ;  I  know  the  law,  [Walks  about, 
"  Ant.  You  really  have  a  great  deal  of  dark  wit,  bro- 
ther ;  but  if  you  know  any  course  better  than  a  war- 
rant to  search  for  her,  in  the  name  of  wisdom,  take 

it ;  if  not,  here's  my  oath,  and  yours,  and how 

now,  where's  Clody  i Oh,  here  he  comes 

Enter  Clodio,  searching  his  Pockets. 

How  now?  what's  the  matter,  boy? 
Clo.  Ay,  it's  gone,  split  me  ! 
Ant.  What's  the  matter  i  [Louder. 

Clo.  The  best  joint  in  Christendom. 
A7if.  Clody? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  lost  my  snuff-box. 
Ant.  Pshaw !  a  trifle ;  get  thee  another,  man. 
Clo.  Sir,  'tis  not  to  be  had — besides,  I  dare  not 
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fchow  my  face  at  Paris  without  it.     What  do  you 
think  her  grace  will  say  to  me  ? 

Cha.  V\  ell,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  content 
to  search. 

do.  \  have  searched  all  mypockets  fifty  times  over, 
to  no  purpose. 

Cha.  Pockets ! 

Clo.  It's  impossible  to  fellow  it  but  in  Paris • 

1*11  go  to  Paris,  split  me  !  [Aside. 

Cha.  Paris  !  Why,  you  don't  suppose  my  daugh- 
ter's there,  sir  ? 

Clo.  I  don't  know  but  she  may,  sir :  but  I  am  sure 
they  make  the  best  joints  in  Europe  there. 

Cha.  Joints ! my  son-in-law,  that  should  have 

been,  seems  strangely  altered  for  the  worse.     But 
come,  let's  to  the  governor. 

Ant.  Corns  along,  Clody. 

[Exeunt  Antonio  and  Charino. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  must  look  a  little ;  I'll  follow  you  pre- 
sently. My  poor  pretty  box  !  Ah,  plague  o'  my  sea, 
voyage  I 

Enter  a  Page  hastily,  with  a  Flambeau. 

Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir,  my  master's  coming; 
pray,  sir,  clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Ha  J  why,  thou  art  pert,  my  love ;  pr'ythee, 
who  is  thy  master,  child  ? 

Serv.  The  valiant  Don  Duart,  sir,  nephew  to  the 
governor  of  Lisbon. 

Clo.  Well,  child,  and  what,  does  he  eat  every  man 
he  meets  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  but  he  challenges  every  man  that 
takes  the  wall  of  him,  and  always  sends  me  before  to 
clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Ha  !  a  pretty  harmless  humour  that !  Is  this 
he,  child  ? — You  may  look  as  terrible  as  you  please ; 
I  must  banter  you,  split  me!  lAsic^e, 
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Enter  Don  Duart,  stalking  up  to  Clodio. 

Don  D.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  r 

Clo.  Hey,  ho  !  [Looks  carelessly  on  him,  and  gapes. 

Don  D.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Clo.  You  did  not  see  my  snufF-box,  sir,  did  you  ? 

Don  D.  Sir,  in  Lisbon 'no  man  asks  me  a  question 
covered.  lSl}-ikes  off"  Clody's  katJ]  Now,  you  know 
me. 

Clo.  Perfectly  well,  sir — Hi,  hi!  I  like  you  migh- 
tily— you  are  not  a  bully,  sir  ? 

Don  D.  You  are  saucy,  friend. 

Clo.  Ay,  it's  a  way  I  have,  after  I*m  affronted — 
Thou  art  really  the  most  extraordinary — uraph — that 
ever  I  met  with.  Now,  sir,  do  you  know  me  ?  split  me ! 

Don  D.  Know  thee !  take  that,  peasant ! 

\_Strikes  him^  and  both  draxv. 

Clo.  I  can't,  upon  my  soul,  sir ;  allons  !  now  we 
shall  come  to  a  right  understanding.        ['^hei/Jight. 

Clo.  Allons!  to  our  better  acquaintance,  sir — A.h, 
ha!  [Don  Dv  art  Jails.]  he  has  it  I  never  pushed 
better  in  my  life,  never  in  my  life,  split  me  ! 

Page.  Oh,  my  master's  killed  !  help,  ho !  murder  ! 
help ! 

Clo.  Hey !  why,  faith,  child,  that's  very  true,  as 
thou  sayest ;  and  so,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

[Exit  Clodio. 

Enter  Officers. 

1  Off".  How  now !  Who's  that  cries  murder  ? 
Page.  Oh!  my  master's  murdered!  some  of  you 

follow  me ;  this  way  he  took ;  let's  after  him — help ! 
murder!  help!  [_Exit. 

2  Of.  'Tis  Don  Duart. 

1  Of.  So,  pride  has  got  a  fall;  he  has  paid  for't 
now;  you  have  met  with  your  match,  'faith,  sir. 
Come,  let's  carry  the  body  to  that  surgeon's :  you 
pursue  the  murderer ;  I'll  warrant  him  some  civil 
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gentleman ;  ye  need  not  make  too  much  haste ;  for 
if  he  does  escape,  'tis  no  great  matter — Come  along. 

[Exeunt  toilh  the  Body, 

,  Enter  Carlos  and  Don  Lewis. 

Don  L.  Come  along,  Charles  ;  I'm  sure  'tis  she,  by 
their  description  ;  and  if  that  brawny  dog,  the  cap- 
tain, has  played  her  no  foul  play,  .she  sha'n't  want  ran- 
som, if  all  my  estate  can  purchase  it. 

Car,  Now,  fortune  gui^e  us !  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  Jaques  and  Bravoes. 

Jaques.  That's  he,  the  tallest — be  sure  you  spare 
his  person — only  force  him  into  this  chair,  and  carry 
him  as  directed. 

1  Brav.  What  must  be  done  with  the  old  fellow  ? 

Jaques.  We  must  have  him  too,  lest  he  should  dog 
the  other,  and  be  troublesome.     If  he  won't  come 

quietly,  bring  him  any  how Follow  softly  j  we 

shall  snap  them  as  they  turn  the  corner. 

[Exeunt  after  them. 

A  noise  of  Follow,  Sfc.     Enter  Clodio  hastily  from 
the  other  Side. 

Clo.  Ah,  pox  of  their  noses !  the  dogs  have  smelled 
me  out !  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  they  take  me,  I  shall  be 

hanged,  split  me Ha !  a  door  open  1  'faith  I'll  in 

at  a  venture.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Bravoes,  txith  Carlos  in  a  Chair  .•  some 
hauling  in  Don  Lewis. 

Don  L.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  Charles ! — Charles  ! — 
help  !  murder ! — 

1  Brav.  Hold  your  peace,  fool,  if  you'd  be  well 
used. 

Don  L.  Sir,  I  will  not  hold  my  peace ;  dogs ! 
rogues  1  villains  !  help  !  murder  ! 
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1  Braxu  Nay,  then,  by  your  leave,  old  gentleman 
i— So,  bring  him  along. 

Don  L*  Aw,  aw,  aw ! 
{They  gag  him,  andcarry  him  head  and  heels'.  Exeunt, 
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A  Chamher. 

Elvira  and  Isabella; 

Elv,  Is  not  my  brother  come  home  yet  ? 

Isa.  I  have  not  seen  him,  madam. 

Elv.  Go,  send  and  seek  him ;  go  all  of  ye  every 
where — IMl  not  rest  till  your  return  ;  take  away  your 
lights  too  ;  for  my  devotions  are  written  in  my  heart, 
and  I  shall  read  them  without  a  taper. 

[Eocit  Isabella. 

Enter  Clodio,  stealing  in. 

Clo.  Ah,  poor  Clody  !  what  will  become  of  thee  ? 
Thy  condition,  I'm  afraid,  is  but  very  indifferent — 
Followed  behind,  stopped  before,  and  beset  on  both 
sides !  Ah,  pox  o'nay  wit !  I  must  be  bantering,  must 
I  ?  But  let  me  see — where  am  I  ? — An  odd  sort  of  a 
house,  this — all  the  doors  opens  and  nobody  in't ;  no 
noise,  no  v/hisper,  no  dog  stirring ! 

Elv.  Who's  that  ? 

Clo.  Ha  !  a  woman's  voice  ! 

Elv.  Who  are  you  ?  Who  waits  there  i  Stephano ! 
Julia ! 

Clo.  Gadso  !  'tis  the  lady  of  the  house :  she  can't 
see  my  unfortunate  face,  however.  Faith,  I'll  e'en 
make  a  grave  speech,  tell  her  my  case,  and  beg  her 
protection. 
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Elv.  Speak  !  what  are  you  ? 

Clo  Madam,  a  most  unfortunate  young  gentleman. 

Elv.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill  manners, 
to  press  thus  boldly  to  my  private  chamber.  Whi- 
ther would  you  ?  What  want  you  ? 

Clo.  Gracious  madam,  hear  me ;  I  am  a  stranger 
most  unfortunate,  and  my  distress  has  made  me 
rudely  press  for  your  protection  ;  if  you  refuse  it, 
madam,  I  am  undone  for  ever,  by— I  say,  madam,  I 
am  utterly  undone — -'Twas  coming,  faith !        [Aside. 

Elv.  Alas !  his  fear  confounds  him.  What  is't 
pursues  you,  sir  ? 

Clo.  An  outcry  of  officers  ;  the  law's  at  my  heels, 
madam,  though  justice  I'm  not  afraid  of. 

Elv.  How  could  you  offend  the  one  and  not  die 
other  ? 

Clo.  Being  provoked,  madam,  by  the  insolence  of 
my  enemy,  in  my  own  defence  I  just  now  left  him 
dead  in  the  street.  I  am  a  very  young  man,  madam, 
and  I  would  not  willingly  be  hanged  in  a  strange 
country,  methinks ;  which  I  certainly  shall  be,  un- 
less your  tender  charity  protects  me Gad,  I  have 

a  rare  tongue  !  I  have  a  rare  tongue,  faith  !    [Aside* 

Elv.  Poor  wretch,  I  pity  him  ! 

Clo.  Madam,  your  house  is  now  my  only  sanctu- 
ary, my  altar  ;  therefore  1  beg  you,  upon  my  knees, 
madam,  take  pity  of  a  poor  bleeding  victim. 

Elv.  Are  you  a  Castilian  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  was  born  in — in — in — what 
d'ye  call  'um — in. 

Elv.  Nay,  I  ask  not  with  purpose  to  betray  you  ; 
were  you  ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
we  Portuguese  most  hate,  in  such  distress,  I  yet 
would  give  you  my  protection. 

Clo.  May  1  depend  upon  you,  madam  ?  Am  I  safe  ? 

Elv.  Safe  as  my  power,  my  word,  or  vow  can  make 
you.  Enter  that  door,  which  leads  you  to  a  closet ; 
should  the  officers  come,  as  you  expect,  they  owe 
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such  reverence  to  my  lodgings,  they'll  search  no  fur- 
ther than  my  leave  invites  them. 

Clo»  D'ye  think,  madam,  you  ban  persuade  them  ? 

Elv»  Fear  not ;  I'll  warrant  you ;  away ! 

Clo.  The  breath  of  gods,  and  eloquence  of  angels, 
^o  along  Tfitli  you.  lExit, 

Elv.  Alas !  who  knows  but  that  the  charity  I  af- 
ford this  stranger,  perhaps  my  brother,  elsewhere, 
may  stand  in  need  of?  How  he  trembles !  I  hear  his 
breath  come  short,  hither. — Be  of  comfort,  sir,  once 
more  I  give  you  my  solemn  promise  for  your  safety. 

Enter  Tivo  Officers,  Isabella,  Page,  flnc?  Pedro. 

Page.  Oh,  madam,  madam  !  my  master's  killed. 

Elv^  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Pedro.  Your  brother,  madam,  my  master,  yoCing 
Don  Duart's  dead; 'he  just  now  quarrelled  with  a 
gentleman,  who  'Unfortunately  killed  him  in  tlie 
street. 

Elv.  Ah,  me ! 

1  Offl  We  are  informed,  madam,  that  the  murderer 
was  seen  to  enter  this  house,  which  made  us  press 
into  it,  to  apprehend  him. 

Clo.  Hey  ! — Why,  what  the  devil !  Am  I  safer  than 
I  would  be  now  ? — Exactly — I  have  nicked  the  house 
to  a  hair — Just  so  I  did  at  Paris,  too,  when  I  took  a 
lodging  at  a  bailiff's,  that  had  three  writs  against  me 
—This  damned  closet,  too,  has  ne'er  a  chimney  to 
creep  out  at — Ah,  poor  Clody  !  [Retires, 

Elv.  Oh,  my  unhappy  brother!  such  an  end  as 
this,  thy  haughty  mind  did  long  since  prophesy  ;  and, 
to  increase  my  misery,  thy  wretched  sister  wilfully 
must  make  a  breach  of  what  she  has  vowed,  or  thou 
fall  unrevenged. 

Enter  Governor  and  SERrANTS. 
Gov.  Where's  my  unhappy  niece  ? — Alas !  your 
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brother  lies  at  a  surgeon's  yonder,  past  all  recovery. 
Reproof  comes  now  too  late — he's  dead !  he's  dead  ! 

Elv.  It  shall  be  so  ;  I'll  take  the  lighter  evil  of  the 
two,  and  keep  the  solemn  vow  to  which  just  Heaven 
was  witness :  the  wounds  of  perjury  never  can  be 
cured ;  but  justice  may  again  o'ertake  the  murderer, 
when  no  rash  vows  protect  him. 

Gov.  Take  comfort,  niece. 

Elv.  O  forbear  f  Search  for  the  murderer,  and  take 
crder  for  my  brother's  funeral,  while  I  shut  out  the 
offensive  da)',  and  here  in  solitude  indulge  my  sor- 
row ;  therefore  I  beg  my  nearest  friends,  and  you,  my 
lord,  for  some  few  days,  to  spare  your  charitable  visits. 

Gov.  I  grieve  for  your  misfortune,  niece ;  but  since 

you'll  have  it  so,  we  take  our  leaves.    Farewell 

[Exeunt  Governor,  Servants,  Sfc* 

do.  Hey  !  what  are  they  gone  away  without  me ; 
and  by  her  contrivance  too  ? Gadso  ! 

Elv.  Whoe'er  thou  art,  to  whom  Tve  given  means 
of  life,  to  let  thee  see  with  what  religion  I  have  kept 
my  vow,  come  fearless  forth,  while  night's  thy  friend, 
and  pass  unknown. 

Clo.  If  this  is  not  love,  the  devil's  in't !      [Aside* 

Elv.  Fly  with  the  utmost  speed,  where  I  may  never 
see  thee  more. 

Clo.  Ay,  that's  her  modesty.  [^Aside. 

Elv.  And  let  that  charitable  faith  thou  hast  found 
in  me,  persuade  thee  to  atone  thy  crime  by  penitence. 

Clo.  Poor  soul !  I  may  find  a  better  way  to  thank 
thee  for't. 

Elv.  You  arc  at  the  door  now;  farewell  for  ever. 

[Exit  Elvjra. 

Clo.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  what  would  I  give 

to  see  you  again All  in  good  time,  child. 

[Exih 
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ACT  THE  FOURTIf. 

SCENE  I. 

Louisa's  House. 

Enter  Louisa  and  Jaques. 

Lou.  Were  they  both  seized  ? 

Jaq.  Both,  madam,  and  will  be  here  immediately, 
I  ran  before,  to  give  your  ladyship  notice. 

Lou.  You  know  my  orders ;  when  they  are  entered, 
bar  all  the  doors,  and,  on  your  lives,  let  every  one  be 
mute,  as  I  directed — I  must  retire  a  while.      [ExiU 

EnterBRAvoT&Sf  uko  let  Caklos  out  of  the  Chair  ■^•vohile 
others  throw  dotvn  Don  Lewis  gagged  and  bound. 

Car.  So,  gentlemen,  you  find  I've  not  resisted  you 
—but  now,  pray,  let  me  know  my  crime  ?  Why  have 
you  brought  me  hither  ?  Where  am  I  ?  if  in  prison, 
look  in  my  face,  perhaps  you  have  mistaken  me  for 

another [Jaques  holds  up  kis  Lanthorn,  nods, 

and  exit  tviih  the  rest.]  You  seem  not  to  know  me, 
sir — All  dumb,  and  vanished  !  my  fortune's  humor- 
ous ;  she  sports  witli  me. 

Don  L.  Aw,  aw ! 

Car.  Wliat's  here  ?  a  fellow  prisoner !  ^Vho  are 
you? 

Don  L.  Aw,  aw ! 

Car.  Do  you  speak  no  other  language  ? 

Don  L.  Aw,  aw,  aw !  [^Louder. 

Car.  Nay,  tliat's  the  same. 

DonL.  Oh!  {^Sighing. 

Car.  Poor  wretch  !  I  am  afraid  he  would  speak  if 
^e  could. 
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Enter  Jaques,  iuho  releases  Don  Lewis. 

Sure  they  think  I  walk  in  my  sleep,  and  won*t  speak, 
for  fear  of  waking  me. 

Don  L.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant ;  and  now 
my  tongue's  at  liberty,  pray,  wiil  3'ou  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  show  me  the  way  home  again  i  What  a  plague, 

are  you  all  dumb  ? [Exit  Jaques.]  Well,   sir, 

and  pray  what  are Charles  !    ah  !    my  dear 

boy! 

Car.  My  uncle !  Nay  then  my  fortune  has  not 
quite  forsaken  me  !  How  came  you  hither,  sir  ? 

Don  L.  Faith,  like  a  corpse  into  a  church,  boy, 
with  my  heels  foremost ;  but,  pr'ythee,  how  didst 
thou  come  ? 

Car.  You  saw  the  men  that  seized  us :  they  forced 
me  into  a  chair,  and  brought  me. 

Don  L.  Well,  but  what  is  all  this  for  ?  What  would 
they  have  ? 

Car.  That  we  must  wait  their  pleasure  to  be  in- 
formed of. 

Don  L.  The  sons  of  whores  won't  speak  neither. 
Hey-day  !  what's  to  be  done  now  i 

Enter  i  AQiVZSy  and  Two  Servants,  initha  Banquet^ 
WinCf  and  Lights. 

Car.  More  riddles  yet ;  I  dream,  sure. 

[Jaques  compliments  Don  "Lviwistotake  his  Chair. 

Don  L,  For  me  ?  Sir,  your  most,humble  servant : 
[Sits.]  Charles,  sit  down,  boy.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  a  parcel 
of  silly  dumb  dogs  !  Is  this  all  the  business  ?  Puppies  ! 
did  they  think  I  would  not  come  to  supper,  without 
being  brought  neck  and  heels  to't  ? 

Car.  Amazement  all !  W^hat  can  it  end  in  ? 

Don  L.  Never  trouble  thy  head,  pr'ythee  :  fall  io^ 

man Delicate  food,  truly— —Here Dumb  ! 

pr'ythee  give's  a  glass  of  wine,  to  wet  the  way  a  little. 
Come,  Charles,here's,  here's — honest  Dumb 's  health. 

£2 
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— .To  thee :  [Drinks.']  Dumb's  a  very  honest  fellow, 
'faith.  IClups  Jaques  on  ike  Head, 

Car.  What  harmony's  this  ?  [A  Flourish, 

Don  L.  Hare  music  indeed ;  let's  eat  and  hear  it. 

[Music  here.]  Mighty  fine,  truly 1  have  not  made 

a  heartier  meal  a  great  while.  {Here  Jaques  offers 
a  Nightcap  and  Gotvn  to  Don  Lewis.]  Well,  and 
what's  to  do  now,  lad  ?  For  me,  boy  ?  Odso,  we  lie 
here,  do  we  ? — ^mighty  well  that  again,  'faith  ;  (for  I 
was  just  thinking  to  go  home,  but  that  1  had  ne'er  a 
lodging :)  nay,  1  always  said  honest  Dumb  knew  how 

to  make  his  friends  welcome Well,  but  it's  time 

enough  yet,  sha'n't  we  crack  a  bottle  first  ?  Charles  is 
melancholy.  [Jaques  shakes  his  Head.]  What,  that's 
as  much  as  to  sav,  if  I  won't  go,  I  shall  be  carried — 
Sir,  your  humble  sei'vant.  [Puis  on  the  Gown.]  Well, 
Charles,  good  night,  since  they  won't  let  me  have  a 
mind  to  stay  any  longer.  I'd  give  a  pistole  though, 
to  know  what  this  will  come  to  !  Dumb,  come  along. 
[Exeunt  Don  Lewis  a7id  Jaques. 

Car.  I'm  bury'd  in  amazement — [Music  is  heard.] 
Ha,  more  music  ? 

[Music  again.     Don  Lewis  appears  above. 

Don  L.  So,  at  last,  I  have  groped  out  a  window 
that  will  let  me  into  the  secret;  now  if  any  foul  play 
should  happen,  I  am  pretty  near  the  street  too,  and 

can  bawl  out,  Murder !  to  the  watch But,  mum, 

the  door  opens. 

Enter  Louisa. 

Hey !  ah !  what  dull  rogues  were  we  not  to  suspect 

this  before  ? Dumb's  a  sly  dog:  'tis  she,  'faith — 

turn,  dum,  dum — '■ — Here  will  be  fine  work  presently ! 

toll,  dum,  di,  dum Now  I  shall  see  what  mettle 

my  boy's  made  of;  turn,  dum,  dura. 

Lou.  You  seem  amazed,  sir. 

Ca}-.  Your  pardon,  lady,  if  1  confess  it  raises  much 
rr.y  wonder,  why  a  stranger,  friendless,  and  unknown., 
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should  meet,  unmerited,  such  floods  of  courtesy :  for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  once  this  day  before,  I've  tasted  of 
your  bounty. 

Lou.  I  have  forgot  that ;  but  I  confess  I  saw  you, 
sir. 

Car.  Why  then  was  I  forced  hither  ?  If  you  re- 
lieved me  only  from  a  soft  compassion  of  my  fortune, 
you  could  not  think  but  such  humanity  might,  on 
the  slightest  hint,  have  drawn  me  to  be  grateful. 

Lou.  I  own  I  could  not  trust  you  to  my  fortune; 
I  knew  not  but  some  other  might  have  seen  you 
— ^beside,  methought  you  spoke  less  kind  to  me  be- 
fore. 

Car.  If  my  poor  thanks  were  offered  jn  too  plain  a 
dress,  (as,  I  confess,  I'm  little  practised  in  the  rules 
of  graced  behaviour,)  rather  think  me  ignorant  than 
rude,  and  pity  what  you  cannot  pardon. 

Lou.  How  could  you  charge  yourself  with  such  a 
thought  ?  I  scarce  can  think  'tis  in  your  nature  to  be 

rude at  least  to  our  sex. 

Car.  'Twere  more  unpardonable  there. 
Lou.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  strict  on  the  other  side ; 
for  there  may  happen  times,  when  what  the  world 
calls  rudeness,  a  woman  might  be  brought  to  pardon, 

seasons,  when  even  modesty  were  ignorance Pray 

be  seated,  sir, nay,  I'll  have  it  so— —Suppose 

yourself  the  man  so  loved,  where  could  you  find,  at 
such  a  time,  excuses  for  your  modesty  ? 

Car.  If  I  could  love  again,  my  eyes  would  tell  her ; 
if  not,  I  would  not  seem  to  understand  her. 

Lou.  Alas,  you  have  too  poor  a  sense  of  woman's 
love.  Think  you  we  have  no  invention  ?  You  would 
not  understand  her  !  how  would  you  avoid  it  ?  When 
even  her  slightest  look  would  speak  too  plain  for  that 
excuse ;  if  not,  she'd  press  you  still  with  plainer, 
stronger  proofs;  her  life,  her  fortune,  should  be  yours: 
for  where  a  vVoman  loves,  such  gifts  as  these  are  tri- 
bes. [Gives  him  Jevii'ls, 
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Car.  Is't  possible  !  can  there  be  such  a  woman  ? 
Lou.  Fie,  I  could  chide  you  now  ;  you  wduld  not 
sure  be  thought  so  slow  of  apprehension  ? 

Car.  I  would  not  willingly  be  thought  so  vain,  or 
so  uncharitable,  to  suppose  there  could  be  such  a 
one. 

Lou.  Nay,  now  you  force  rae  to  forsake  my  sex, 

and  tell  you  plain 1  cannot  £peak  it yet  you 

must  know — I  am  this  creature  so  reduced  for  you. 

Car*  Monstrous !        ,  lAside  and  rising. 

Lou.  What  is't  you  start  at  ? 

Car.  Not  for  your  beauty ;  though  I  confess  you 
fair  to  a  perfection,  but  when  that  beauty  fades,  (as 
time  leaves  none  unvisited,)  what  charm  shall  then 
secure  ray  love  ?  Your  riches  ?  No — an  honest  mind's 
above  the  bribes  of  fortune  :  for  though  distressed,  a 
stranger,  and  in  want,  I  thus  return  them  thankless. 
Be  modest,  and  be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you ;  all  good 
men  will  adore  you,  and  when  your  beauty  and  your 
fortune  are  no  more,  will  still  deliver  down  your  name 
revered  to  ages. 

Lou.  Oh,  say  you  will  be  mine,  and  make  your 
own  conditions.  If  you  suspect  my  temper,  bind  me 
by  the  most  sacred  tie,  and  let  ray  love,  my  person, 
and  my  fortune,  lawfully  be  yours. 

Car.  Madam,  I'll  be  at  once  sincere,  and  tell  you> 
'tis  impossible  that  we  should  ever  meet  in  love. 

Lou.  Impossible  !  oh,  why  ? 

Car.  Because  my  love,  my  vows,  and  faith,  are 

given  to  another  :  therefore,  since  you  find  I  dare  be 

-  honest,  be  early  wise,  and  now  release  me  to  my  fortune. 

Lou.  I  cannot  part  with  you. 

Car.  You  must !  I  cannot  with  my  reason 

Lou.  Ungrateful !  Will  you  go  ?  Take  heed !  foe 
you  have  proved  I  am  not  mistress  of  my  temper. 

Car.  I  see  it,  and  am  sorry,  but  needed  not  this 
threat  to  drive  me ;  for  still  I  dare  be  just,  and  force 
myself  away.  [^Exit  Carlos. 
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Lou.  Oh,  torture !  left !  refused !  despised  !  Have 
I  thrown  off  my  pride  for  this  ?  Oh,  insupportable  \ 

if  I  am  not  revenged,  may  all  the well. 

\_  Walks  disordered* 

Don  L.  What  a  plague,  are  all  these  fine  things 
couie  to  nothing  then  !— — Poor  soul  !  she's  in  great 

heat  truly  Ah,  silly  rogue  ! now  could  I 

find  in  my  hucirt  to  put  her  into  good  humour  again 
— I  have  a  great  mind,  'faith Odd,  she's  a  hum- 
mer   A  strange  m.ind,  I  ha'n't  had  such  a  mind 

a  great  while — Hey  ! ay ;  I'll  do't,  faith if  she 

does  but  stay  now  ;  ah,  it  she  does  but  stay  !  [As  he 
is  getting  Jrom  the  Balcony  ^  Louis  A  is  speaking  t9 
jJaques. 

JjOU.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Jaques. 

Where's  the  stranger  ? 

Jaq.  Madam,  I  met  him  just  now  walking  hastily 
about  the  gallery. 

Lou.  Are  all  the  doors  fast  ? 

Jaq.  All  barred,  madam. 

Lou.  Put  out  all  your  lights  too,  and  on  your  lives 
let  no  one  a-k  or  answer  him  any  question  :  but  be 
you  still  near  to  observe  him.  [^Exit  Jaques. 

Ah  t  [Don  Lewis  drops  doxun. 

Don  L.  Odso,  my  back ! 

Lo7i.  Bless  me,  who's  this  ?  wlaat  are  you  ? 

Don  L.  Not  above  fifty,  madam. 

Lou.  Whence  come  you  I  what's  your  business  ? 

Don  L.  Finishing. 

Lou.  Who  showed,  who  brought  you  hither  ? 

Don  L.  Dumb,  honest  Dumb. 

Lou.  Will  you  be  gone,  sir  ?  I  have  no  time  to  fool 
anay. 

Don  L.  Yes,  but  you  have  !  what,  don't  I  know  ? 

JLou,  Pray,  sir,  who  ?  What  is't  you  take  nie  for  I 
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Don  L.  A  delicate  piece  of  work,  truly,  but  not 
finished ;  you  understand  me  ? 

Lou.  You  are  mad,  sir. 

Don  L.  I  say,  don't  you  be  so  modest ;  for  there 
are  times,  do  you  see,  when  even  modesty  is  igno- 
rance, ( pray  be  seated,  madam nay,  I'll  have  it 

so,)  ah! 

[Sits  dotvn,  and  mimicks  her  behaviour  to  Carlos. 

Lou.  Confusion  !  have  I  exposed  myself  to  this 

wretch,  too ! had  witness  to  my  folly nay,  I 

deserve  it.  [Stands  mrite. 

Don  L.  So,  so,  I  shall  bring  her  to  terms  presently 
you  have  a  world  of  pretty  jewels  here,  ma- 
dam  but  where  a  woman  loves,  such  gitls  as 

these  are  trifles.  {^Mimicks  again. 

Lou.  Insupportable  !  within  there  ! 

Enter  Bravoes  and  Jaques. 

Don  L,  Hey  !  [Rising, 

Jaq.  Did  your  ladyship  call,  madam"  ? 

Don  L.  I  don't  like  her  looks,  'faith.  [  Aside. 

Lou.  Here,  take  this  fool,  let  him  be  gagged,  tied 
neck  and  heels,  and  locked  into  a  garret ;  away  with 
him. 

Don  L.    Dumb !  Dumb  !    help,  Dumb !   Dumb ! 

*  stand  by  me.  Dumb  !     A  pox  of  my  finishing,  aw ! 

•  aw  !  [  They  gag  him,  and  carry  him  off. 

Lou.  The  insolence  of  this  fool  was  more  provo- 
king than  the  other's  scorn ;  but  I  shall  yet  find  way* 
to  measure  my  revenge.  [Exit  Louisa. 

Enter  Carlos  in  the  Dark. 

Car.  What  can  this  woman  mean  ?  The  doors  all 
barred ;  the  lights  put  out ;  the  servants  mute.  I 
would  the  worst  would  show  itself.  Ha,  yonder's  a 
jight,  I'll  follow  it,  and  provoke  my  fortune.      [Exit. 
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SCENE  II. 


Another  Room, 


Enter  Angelina,  with  a  Light. 

Ang.  I  cannot  like  tliis  house  ;  for  now,  as  going 
to  my  rest,  my  ears  were  alarmed  with  the  cries  of  one 
that  called  for  help  ;  I've  seen  strange  faces  too,  that 
carry  guilt  and  terror  in  their  looks ;  and  yet  the  of- 
ficer that  placed  me  here,  appeared  of  honest  thought 
— What  can  this  mean  ?  N-j  matter  what,  since  no- 
thing but  the  loss  of  him  I  love,  can  worse  befal  me  ! 
Hark,  what  noise  ?  is  the  door  fast  ?  Ah ! 

[Going  to. shut  it. 

Enter  Carlos,  and  Jaques  listening. 

Car.  Ha,  another  lady !  and  alone  ! 

Ang.  Ha,  that  voice  !  [Amazed. ^  My  Carlos 
Oh! 

Car.  *Tis  she  !  my  long-lost  love,  my  living  Arge- 
Kna!  [Embracing  her. 

Jaq.  Say  you  so,  sir  ?  this  shall  to  my  lady. 

[Exit  Jaques. 

Ang.  Oh,  let  me  hold  you  ever  thus,  lest  fate  agaia 
thould  part  us ! 

Car.  'Twas  death  indeed  to  part,  but  from  so  hard 
a  separation,  thus  again  to  meet,  is  life  restored. 

Ajig.  Oh,  I  were  happy,  blessed  above  my  sex, 
could  but  my  plain  simplicity  of  love  deserve  your 
kind  endearments. 

E7iter  Jaques  and  Loui<?a  at  a  Distance. 

Jaq.  They  are  there. 

Lou.  Leave  me.  [Exit  Jaques,  «?zc? Louisa  listens. 

Ang.  I  cannot  beai'  to  see  you  thus :  for  ray  sate 
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don't  despond :  for  while  you  seem  in  hope,  I  shall 
easily  be  cheerful. 

Car.  Oh,  thou  engaging  softness !  thy  courage  has 
revived  m^  ;  no,  we'll  not  despair ;  the  guardian 
power  that  hitherto  has  saved  us,  may  now  protect 
and  fix  us  happy. 

Lou.  Ha !  so  near  acquainted [Behind. 

Car.  And  yet  our  safety  bids  us  part  this  moment. 
How  came  you  hither  ? 

Ang,  The  officer,  that  made  me  captive,  proved  a 
worthy  man,  and  placed  me  here,  as  a  companion  to 
the  lady  of  this  dwelling. 

Car.  Ha !  to  what  end  ? 

Ang.  He  said,  to  be  the  advocate  of  his  success- 
less love  ;  for  he  confessed  he  woo'd  her  honourably. 

Car.  Is't  possible  i  Oh,  I  could  teli  thee  such  a 
tale! 

Ang.  You  amaze  me ;  pray  what  is  it  ? 

Car.  This  is  no  time — Let  it  suffice  the  doors  are 
barred  against  me  ;  this  moment  I  am  a  prisoner  to 
her  fury ;  if  thou  canst  help  me  to  any  means  of  safe- 
ty, or  escape,  ask  me  no  questions,  but  be  quick  and 
tell  me. 

Ang.  Now  you  frighten  me;  but  here,  through 
my  apartment,  leads  a  passage  to  the  garden,  at  the 
lower  end  you'll  find  a  mount ;  if  you  dare  drop  from 
thence,  I'll  shew  you ;  but  can't  you  say  when  I  may 
hope  again  to  see  you  ? 

Car.  About  an  hour  hence  walking  m  the  garden, 
ready  for  your  escape ;  for,  if  I  live,  I'll  come  pro- 
vided with  the  means  to  make  it  sure. 

Ang.  You  will  not  fail  ? 

Car.  If  1  survive,  depend  on  me ;  till  when,  may 
Heav'n  support  thy  innocence  I 

Ang.  Follow  me [Exeunt  hastily 

Lou.  Are  you  so  nimble,  sir  ?  Who  waits  there  ? 
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Enter  Jaques. 

Run,  take  help,  and  stop  the  stranger;  he  is  now 
making  his  escape  through  the  garden ; — fly.  [Exit 
Jaques.]  Revenge,  Hke  a  viper,  gnaws  upon  my  quiet, 
and  I  must  change  its  food,  or  leave  my  being :  No, 
if  I  forego  a  second  time  that  dear  support,  my  pride, 
Ynay  I  beceme  as  miserable  as  that  wretch,  that  des- 
tined fool  he  dotes  on.  Ha,  she  is  returned ;  yon- 
der she  passes;  with  what  assured  contentment  in 
her  looks ! 

Enter  JaquEs. 

Now,  have  yoii  brought  him  ? 

Jaq.  Madam,  we  made  what  haste  we  could,  but 
the  gentleman  reached  the  mount  before  us,  and  es- 
caped over  the  garden  wall. 

Lou.  Escaped,  villain  !  Durst  thou  tell  me  so  ? 

Jaq.  If  your  ladyship  had  called  me  a  little  sooner, 
we  had  taken  him. — Who  the  devil  is  this  stranger  ? 

[^Astde. 

Lou.  Fool  that  I  am,  I  betray  myself  to  my  own 

servants ! Well,  'tis  no  matter,  go.  [Exit 3 aqves.] 

He  has  not  left  me  hopeless  yet ;  an  hour  hence  he 
promised  to  be  here  again  ;  and  if  he  keeps  his  word, 
he  yet,  at  least  in  my  revenge,  shall  prove  me  wo- 
Hian.  [Exit  Louis4» 


scene  III. 
The  Street. 

Ertter  Don  Duart,  disguised,  tviih  a  Servant. 

Don  D.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? 
Scrv.  Hard  by,  sir,  at  an  house  of  entertainment ; 
he's  now  coming  forth ;  that's  he. 

s 
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Enter  Clodio. 

Don  D.  I  scarce  remember  him,  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly mistake— ——I'll  observe  him. 

Clo.  So  !  now  if  I  can  but  pick  up  an  honest  fel- 
low, to  crack  one  bottle,  I  think  I  shall  finish  the  day 

as  smartly  as  the  Grand  Signior Hold,  let  me 

see,  what  has  ray  hasty  refireshraent  cost  me  here ; 
^umb umb umb,  [Counts  his  Money.]  se- 
ven pistoles,  by  Jupiter. 

Don  D.  'Tis  the  same ; — ^leave  me [Exit  Ser- 

vant.'l  Your  servant,  sir. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Don  D.  Pardon  a  stranger's  freedom,  sir ;  but 
when  you  know  my  business 

Clo*  Sir,  if  you'll  take  a  bottle,  I  shall  be  proud  of 
your  acquaintance ;  and  if  I  don't  do  your  business 
before  we  part,  I'll  knock  under  the  table. 

Don  D.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  drink  with  you,  but 
at  present  am  incapable  of  sitting  to  it. 

Clo.  Why  then,  sir,  you  shall  only  drink  as  long 

as  you  can  stapd !  we'll  have  a  bottle  here,  sir 

Hey,  Madona  !  [^Calls  at  the  Door. 

Don  D.  A  very  frank-humoured  gentleman  ;  I'll 
]cnow  him  farther— -I  presume,  sir,  you  are  not  of 
Portugal  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir 1  am  a  kind  of  a ^what  d'ye 

call'um a  sort  of  a  here-and-thereian ;  I  am  a 

stranger  no  where. 

Don  D.  Have  you  travelled  far,  sir  ? 
Clo.  My  tour  of  Europe,  or  so,  sir ; — I  came  this 
summer  from  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant  with  Wine. 
So,  so  !  here's  the  wine  !  Come,  sir,  to  our  better  ac- 
quaintance  'Faith,  I  like  you  mightily 

Allons ! 
Don  D.  I  find,  sir,  you  have  taken  a  taste  of  aH 
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the  countries  you  have  travelled  through ;  but  I  pre- 
sume your  chief  atnuseraent  has  lain  among  the  la- 
dies.    You  fared  well  in  France,  I  hope  i 

Clo.  Yes,  Yaith,  as  far  as  my  pocket  would  go : 
but   no   money,  no   mademoiselle;   no   ducat,  no 

duchess ;  no  pistole,  no  princess By  the  way, 

let  me  tell  you,  sir,  your  Lisbonites  are  held  up  at  a 
pretty  smart  rate  too. 

Don  t).  But  pray,  sir,  among  all  your  adventures, 
has  no  particular  lady's  merit  encouraged  you  to  ad- 
vance your  own  fortune  by  marriage  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  so  near  marriage,  that  my 
wedding-day  has  been  come,  but  it  was  never  over 
yet,  split  me ! 

JDon  D.  How  so,  sir  ? 

Clo^  ^Vhy,  the  priest,  the  bride,  and  the  dinner, 
were  all  ready  dressed,  'faith ;  but  before  I  could  fall 
to,   my  elder  brother,  sir,  comes  me  in,   with  a 

damned  long  stride,  and  a  sharp  stomach says  a 

short  grace,  and whipped  her  up  like  an  oyster. 

Don  D.  You  had  ill  fortune,  sir. 

Clo.  Sir,  fortune  is  not  much  in  my  debt,  for  you 
must  know,  sir,  though  I  lost  my  wife,  I  have  esca- 
ped hanging  here  in  Lisbon. 

Don  D.  That  I  know  you  have ;  be  not  amazed^ 
sir. 

Clo.  Hey !  what  the  devil !  have  I  been  all  this 
while  treatmg  an  officer,  that  has  a  warrant  against 

me  ? Pray,  sir,  if  it  be  no  offence— —may  I  beg 

the  favour  to  know  who  you  are  ? 

Don  D.  Let  it  suffice,  I  own  myself  your  friend— 
I  am  your  debtor,  sir ;  you  fought  a  gentleman  they 

call  Don  Duart 1  knew  him  well ;  he  was  a 

proud  insulting  fellow,  and  my  mortal  foe :  but  you 
killed  him,  and  I  thank  you ;  nay,  I  saw  you  do  it 
fairly  too ;  and  for  the  action,  I  desire  you  will  com- 
mand my  sword  or  fortune. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir-.— -is  there  no  joke  in  all  this  ? 
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Don  D.  Sir,  you  may  trust  to  my  sincerity  ;  I  ask 
for  no  return,  but  to  be  informed  how  I  may  do  you 
service.  VQlf^^  ^"'"  ^  Purse. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  health  ; — I  take  your  word,  though 
I  decline  your  money. I'll  give  you  informa- 
tion presently.  [Drinks*]  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  the 
gentleman's  sister  that  I  fought  with  ?  That  is,  do  you 
know  what  reputation,  what  fortune  she  has  i 

Don  D.  1  know  her  fortune  to  be  worth  above 
twelve  thousand  pistoles  ;  her  reputation  yet  unsul- 
lied ;  but  pray,  sir,  why  may  you  ask  this  ? 

Clo,  Now,  I'll  tell  you,  sir twelve  thousand 

pistoles,  you  say  ? 

Don  D.  I  speak  the  least,  sir. 

Clo.  Why,  this  very  lady,  after  I  had  killed  her 
brother,  gave  me  the  protection  of  her  house ;  hid 
me  in  her  closet  while  the  officers  came  to  search  for 
me ;  and,  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned,  poor 
soul !  hurried  me  out  at  a  private  door,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  'faith  !  Now,  sir,  what  think  you  ?  Is  not 
this  hint  broad  enough  for  a  man  to  make  love 
upon  ? 

Don  D.  Confusion  !  [Aside, 

Clo.  Look  you,  sir,  now,  if  you  dare,  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  friendship ;  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  carry  a  letter  to  her  ? 

Don  D.  Let  me  consider,  sir — r— Death  and  fire ! 
is  all  her  height  of  sorrow  but  dissembled  then  i — but 

this  requires  my  farther  search  ^Aside."^ May  I 

depend  on  this  for  truth,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  you  don't  suppose  I  banter  a  lady 
of  her  quality  ? 

Don  D,  Damnation  !  [Aside.]  Well,  sir,  I'll  take 
your  letter  ;  but  first  let  me  be  well  acquainted  with 
my  errand. 

CIq,  Sir,  I'll  write  this  moment ;  if  you  please, 
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we'll  step  into  this  house  here,  and  finish  the  business 
over  another  bottle. 

Don  D.  With  all  my  heart. 

Clo.  AllonsJ  Entrez,  [^^xeunt. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 


SCE^E  I. 


Louisa's  House. 


Louisa  and  Jaques. 

Lou.  Is  the  lady  seized  ?  * 

jaq.  Yes,  madam,  and  half  dead  with  the  fright. 
Lou.  Let  them  be  ready  to  produce  her,  as  I  di- 
rected. When  the  stranger's  taken,  bring  me  imme- 
diate notice :  'tis  near  his  time,  away !  [Exit  Jaques.] 
Had  he  not  loved  another,  methinks  I  could  have 
borne  this  usage — Hark,  what  noise !  they  have  him 
sure !  How  now ! 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Madam,  the  gentleman  is  taken. 

Lou,  Bring  him  in Revenge,  I  thank  thee 

now. 

Enter  Carlos. 

So,  sir,  you  are  returned,  it  seems ;  you  can  love  then! 
You  have  an  heart,  I  find,  though  not  for  me  !  Per- 
haps you  came  to  seekaworthier  mistress  here;'twould 
r2 
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be  uncharitable  to  disappoint  your  love -I'll  help 

your  search :  if  she  be  here,  be  sure  she's  safe — Open 
that  door  there. 

[Door  opens,  and  discovers  two  Bravoes  ivitk 
Angelina,  an  Handkerchief  on  her  Neck, 
tohich  they  hold  ready  to  strangle  her. 
Now,  sir,  is  this  ihe  lady  i 

Car.  My  Angelina ! 

Lou.  If  you  approach,  she  dies. 

Ang.  Oh,  miserable  meeting  ! 

Lou.  Now  let  me  see  you  smile,  and  rudely  throw 
me  from  your  amis  ;  now  scorn  my  love,  my  passion, 
and  my  fortune. 

Car.  Oh,  cruelty  of  fate  1  that  could  betray  such 
innocence. 

Lou  What,  not  a  word  to  soften  yet  thy  obstinate 
aversion !  thou  vretched  tool,  thus  to  provoke  thy 
ruin End  her.  [To  the  Hravoes. 

Cqr.  Oh,  hold  !  for  pity  hold  and  hear  me. 

Lou.  I've  learned  from  you  to  use  ray  pity On 

one  condition  yet  she  lives  an  hour,  but  if  refused 

Car.  NacTie  not  a  refusal,  be  it  danger,  death,  or 
tortures,  any  thing  that  life  can  do  to  save  her. 

Lou.  Presuming  fool !  were  I  inclined  to  save  her 
life,  (which,  by  ray  hopes  of  peace,  I  do  not  mean,) 
canst  thou  believe  this  insolent  concern  for  her  to  my 
face  would  not  provoke  my  vengeance  ? 

Car.  Yet  hold  !  if  revenge  alone  can  sate  your  fury, 
at  least  misplace  it  not ;  mine  was  the  otfence,  be 
mine  the  punishment. 

Lou.  How  he  disarms  my  anger !  But  must  my  ri- 
val triumph  then  ? 

Ang.  Charge  me  not  with  such  abhorred  ingra- 
titude :  be  witness,  Heaven,  I'll  for  ever  serve  you, 
court  you,  and  confess  you  my  preserver. 

Car.  For  pity,  yet  resolve,  and  force  your  temper 
to  a  moment's  pause.  See  at  your  feet  my  humble 
gcprn  imploring,  crushed,  and  prostrate,  lijce  a  vile 
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slave,  that  falls  below  your  last  contempt,  and  trem- 
bling begs  for  mercy. 

Lou.  He  buries  my  revenge  in  blushes.  Release  the 

lady go.  [jExe«?i/ Bravoes.]  And  now  farewell 

ray  follies,  and  my  mistaken  love :  Love  long  and 
happily;  forgive^my  follies  past,  and  you  have  over- 
paid me.  \_Joins  their  Hands. 

Car.  My  Angelina,  do  I  then  live  to  hold  thee  thus? 
— But  £rst  let's  kneel  and  pay  our  thanks  to  Heaven, 
and  this  our  kind  preserver. 

Lou,  Nay,  now  you  give  me  a  confusion.  [Raises 
ihem,]  But  if  you  dare  trust  me  with  the  story  of  your 
love's  distress,  as  far  as  my  fortune  can^  command  it 
freely,  to  supply  your  present  wants,  or  any  future 
naei>ns  proposed  to  give  you  lasting  happiness. 

Car.  Eternal  rounds  of  never-ending  peace  reward 
your  wondrous  bounty  ! — But  I  have  been  too  busy^ 
in  my  joy,  I  almost  had  forgot  my  friendly  uncle,  the 
ancient  gentleman  that  first  came  hither  with  me ; 
how  have  you  disposed  of  him  ? 

Lou.  I  think  he's  here,  and  safe— — — vrho  waits 
there  ? 

Enter  Jaques. 

Release  the  gentleman  above,  and  tell  him  that  his 
friends  desire  him.  [£.r// jAuuESf]  You'll  pardon,  sir, 
the  treatment  I  have  shown  him  ;  he  made  a  little  too 
merry  with  my  folly,  which,  I  confess,  at  that  time, 
something  too  far  incensed  me. 

Car.  He's  old  and  cheerful,  apt  to  be  free;  but 
he'll  be  sorry  when  his  humour  gives  offence. 

Enter  Don  Lewis,  Jagues  bowing  to  him. 

Don  L.  Pr*ythee,  honest  Dumb,  don't  be  so  ceremo- 
nious !  I  tell  thee  it's  very  well  as  it  is,  (only  my  jaws 
ache  a  little  :)  but  as  long  as  we're  all  friends,  it's  no 
great  matter My  dear  Charles,  I  must  buss  thee, 
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'faith  ! Madam,  your  humble  servant 1  beg 

your  pardon,  d'ye  see you  understand  me. 

[Exit  Jaques. 

Lou.  I  hope  we  are  all  friends,  sir. 

Don  L.  I  hope  we  are,  madam 1  am  an  ho- 
nest old  fellow,  'faith ;  though  now  and  then  I  am  a 
little  odd,  too. 

Car.  Here's  a  stranger,  uncle. 

Don  L,  What,  my  little  blossom  !  my  gilliflower  f 
my  rose  !  my  pink  !  my  tulip !  'faith,  I  must  smell 
thee.  [Salutes  Angelina.]  Odd,  she's  a  delicate  nose- 
gay ! — Well,  'faith,  I  am  heartily  joyed  to  see  thee, 
child. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  wish  I  may  deserve 
your  love :  our  fortune,  once  again,  is  kind ;  but  how 
it  comes  about 

Don  L.  Does  not  signify  three-pence ;  when  For- 
tune pays  me  a  visit,  I  seldom  trouble  myself  to  know 

which  way  she  came 1  tell  you,  I  am  glad  to  see 

you. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Madam,  here's  the  Lord  Governor  come  to 
wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Lou.  At  this  late  hour !  What  can  his  business  be  I 
Desire  his  lordship  to  walk  in. 

Enter  Governor. 

Gov.  Pardon,  madam,  this  unseasonable  visit. 

Lou.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Gov.  At  least,  I  hope,  my  business  will  excuse  it. 
Some  strangers,  here  below,  upon  their  offered  oaths, 
demanded  my  authority  to  search  your  house  for  a 
lost  young  lady,  to  whom  the  one  of  them  affirms 
himself  the  father :  but  the  respect  I  owe  your  lady- 
ship made  me  refuse  their  search,  till  I  had  spoken 
with  you. 
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Ang.  It  must  be  they Now,  madam,  your  pro- 
tection, or  we  yet  are  lost. 

Lou.  Be  not  concerned !  would  you  avoid  them  ? 

Car.  No,  we  must  be  found ;  let  them  have  en- 
trance :  we  have  an  honest  cause,  and  would  provoke 
its  trial. 

Loti.  Conduct  the  gentlemen  without.  [Exit  Ja- 
QUES.]  My  lord,  I'll  answer  for  their  honesty ;  and, 
as  they  are  strangers,  where  the  law's  severe,  must 
beg  you'd  favour  and  assist  them. 

Gov.  You  may  command  me,  madam ;  though 
there's  no  great  fear ;  for,  having  heard  the  most  that 
they  could  urge  against  them,  1  found  in  their  com- 
plaints more  spleen  and  humour,  than  any  just  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  injury. 

Enter  Chariko,  Antonio,  and  Clodio. 

Cha.  I'll  have  justice. 

Ant.  Don't  be  too  hot,  brother. 

Cha.  I  demand  justice. 

Gov.  That's  the  lady,  sir,  I  told  you  of. 

Clo.  Ay,  that's  she,  my  lord,  I  am  witness. 

Car.  My  father  !  Sir,  your  pardon,  and  your  bless- 
ing. 

Ant.  Why,  truly,  Charles,  I  begin  to  be  a  little  re- 
conciled to  the  matter ;  I  wish  you  well,  though  I 
can't  join  you  together ;  for  my  friend  and  brother 
here  is  very  obstinate,  and  will  admit  of  no  satisfac- 
tion ;  but,  however,  Heaven  will  bless  you  in  spite  of 
his  teeth. 

Cha.  This  is  all  contrivance,  roguery !  I  am  abused ! 

I  cay,  deliver  my  daughter she  is  an  heiress,  sir ; 

and  to  detain  her  is  a  rape  in  law,  sir,  and  I'll  have 
you  all  hanged ;  therefore  no  more  delays  sir;  for  I 
tell  you  beforehand,  I  am  a  wise  man,  and  'tis  im- 
possible to  trick  me. 

Ant.  I  say,  you  are  too  positive,  brother;  an4 
when  you  learn  more  wisdom,  you'll  have  some. 
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Cha,  I  say,  brother,  this  is  mere  malice,  when  you 
know,  in  your  own  conscience,  I  have  ten  times  your 
understanding ;  for  you  see  I  am  quite  of  another 
opinion  ;  and  so,  once  more,  my  lord,  I  demand  jus- 
tice against  that  ravisher. 

G<yv.  Does  your  daughter,  sir,  complain  of  any 
violence  ? 

Cha.  Your  lordship  knows  young  girls  never  com- 

Elain,  when  the  violence  is  over ;  he  has  taught  her 
etter,  I  suppose. 

Aug.  [To  Chariko,  kneeling.]  Sir,  you  are  my  fa- 
ther, bred  me,  cherished  me,  gave  me  my  affections, 
taught  me  to  keep  them  hitherto  within  the  bounds  of 
honour  and  of  virtue ;  let  me  conjure  you,  by  the 
chaste  love  my  mother  bore  you,  when  she  preferred, 
to  her  mistaken  parents'  choice,  her  being  yours  with- 
out a  dower,  not  to  bestow  my  person  where  those 
affections  ne'er  can  follow — I  cannot  love  that  gen- 
tleman more  than  a  sister  ought. 

Clo.  No !  that's  very  odd. 

Ang.  But  here  my  heart's  subdued,  even  to  the  last 
compliance  with  my  fortune :  he,  sir,  has  nobly  wooed 
and  won  me ;  and  I  am  only  his,  or  miserable. 

Cha,  Get  up  again. 

Gov.  Come,  sir,  be  persuaded ;  your  daughter  has 
made  ah  honourable  and  happy  choice ;  this  severity 
will  but  expose  yourself  and  her. 

Cha.  My  lord,  I  don't  want  advice :  I'll  consider 
with  myself,  and  resolve  upon  my  own  opinion. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Jaq.  My  lord,  here's  a  stranger  without  inquires 
for  your  lordship,  and  for  a  gentleman  that  calls  him- 
self Clodio. 

Clo.  Hey !  Ah^  mon  cher  ami ! 
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Enter  Don  Duart,  disguised. 

Well,  what  news,  my  dear  ?  Has  she  answered  my 
letter  ? 

Don  D.  There,  sir ^This  to  your  lordship. 

[Gives  him  a  Letter,  and  lohispersm 
Gov.   Married  to-night!  and  to  this  gentleman^ 
say'st  thou  ?  I'm  amazed. 

Don  D.  Here  is  her  choice,  my  lord. 
Clo.  [Reading  the  Letter."] — um — um — charms — /r- 
resistible — excuse — so  soon — passion —  blushes — con* 
sent — provision — children — settlement — marriage — If 

this  is  not  plain,   the  devil's  in't Hold,  here's 

more,  "'faith—  [Reads  to  himselfm 

Gov.  'Tis  very  sudden but  give  ray  service,  I'll 

wait  upon  her. 

Clo.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  poor  soul !  I'll  be  with  her  pre- 
sently ;  and  'faith,  since  I  have  made  my  own  fortune, 
I'll  e'en  patch  up  my  brother's  too.  Hark  you,  my 
dear  dad,  that  should  ha'  been — This  business  is  ail 
at  an  end — for,  look  you,  I  find  your  daughter's  en- 
gaged ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  so  am  I,  'faith.  If 
my  brother  has  a  mind  to  marry  her,  let  him  ;  for  I 
shall  not,  split  me  ! And  now,  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  grace  mine  and 
the  Lady  Elvira's  wedding,  sucli  homely  entertain- 
ment as  my  poor  house  affords,  you  shall  be  all 
heartily  welcome  to. 

Don  L.  Thy  house  !  ha !  ha  1  Well  said,  puppy. 
Clo.  Ha  !  old  Testy  ! 

Cha.  What  dost  thou  mean,  man ?    [To  Clodio. 
Gov.  'Tis  even  so,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  I  have 
myself  au  invitation  from  the  lady's  own  hand,  that 
confirms  it :  1  know  her  fortune  well,  and  am  sur- 
prised at  it. 

Ang.  Blessed  news  !  This  seems  a  forward  step  t« 
reconcile  us  all. 
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Cha.  If  this  be  true,  my  lord,  I  have  been  thinking 
to  no  purpose;  my  design  is  all  broke  to  pieces.- 

Ant.  Come,  brother,  we'll  mend  it  as  well  as  we 
can ;  and  since  that  young  rogue  has  rudely  turned 
tail  upon  your  daughter,  I'll  fill  up  the  blank  with 
Charles's  name,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  settlement 
stand  as  it  was. 

Cha.  Hold,  I'll  first  see  this  wedding,  and  then 
give  you  my  final  resolution. 

Clo.  Come,  ladies,  if  you  please,  I  will  show  you 
the  way. 

Lou.  Sir,  we  wait  upon  you. 

Cha.  This  wedding's  an  odd  thing. 

Don  L.  Ha  !  ha !  if  it  should  be  a  lie,  now  ! 

[Exeunt. 
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Elvira's  Apartment. 

Enter  Elvira  and  Servant. 

Eh.  Are  the  officers  ready  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam,  and  know  your  ladyship's  or- 
ders. 

Elv.  Now,  justice  shall  uncloud  my  fame,  and  see 
my  brother's  death  revenged. 

Enter  Clodio,  Governor,  Antonio,  Angelina, 
Carlos,  Charing,  and  Don  Lewis. 

Clo.  Well,  madam,  you  see  I'm  punctual you've 

nicked  your  man,  'faith  ;  I'm  always  critical to  a 

minute.  You'll  never  stay  for  me.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  desire  you'll  do  me  the  honour  of  being 
better  acquainted  here my  lord—— 
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Gov.  'Give  you  joy,  madam. 

Clo.  -Nay,  madam,  I  have  brought  you  some  near 

relations  of  my  own  too This  Don  Antonio,  who 

will  shortly  have  the  honour  to  call  you  daughter. 

Ant.  The  young  rogue  has  made  a  pretty  choice, 
'faith. 

Clo.  This  DonCharino,  who  was  very  near  having 
the  honour  of  calling  me  son.  This  my  wife  that  should 

have  been.     This  my  elder  brother and  this  my 

noble  uncle,  Don  Choleric  Snapshorto  de  Testy. 

Don  L.  Puppy! 

Clo.  Peevish! 

Don  L.  Madam,  I  wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  truly,  I  can't  much  advise  you  to  marry  this  gen- 
tleman ;  because,  in  a  day  or  two,  you'll  really  find 
him  extremely  shocking :  those  that  know  him,  ge- 
nerally give  him  the  title  of  Don  Dismallo  Thick- 
scuUo  de  Halfwitto. 

Clo.  Well  said,  nuncle,  ha !  ha ! 

Enter  Servant,  and  Don  Duart  as  a  Priest. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  priest  is  come. 

Elv.  Let  him  wait,  we  have  no  occasion  yet. 

Gov.  You  have  surprised  us,  madam,  by  this  sud- 
den marriage. 

Elv.  I  may  yet  surprise  you  more,  my  lord. 

Gov.  Sir,  don't  you  think  your  bride  looks  melan- 
choly ? 

Clo.  Ay,  poor  fool,  she's  modest— —but  I  have  a 
cure  for  that Well,  my  princess,  why  that  de- 
mure idok  now  ? 

Elv.  I  was  thinking,  sir — 

Clo.  I  know  what  you  think  of — You  don't  think 

at  all You  don't  know  what  to  think. You 

neither  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  nor  taste You  ha'n't 

the  light  use  of  one  of  your  senses — Inshort,  you  have 
it.     Now,  my  princess,  have  not  I  nicked  it  ? 

G 
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Elv.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  know  so  little  of  yourself, 

or  me.    Within,  there- seize  him ! 

[^Several  Officers  rush  itij  ixiho  seize  Clodio, 
and  hind  hint, 

DonD.  Ha! 

Gov.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Clo,  Gad's  me !  What,  is  my  deary  In  her  frolics  al- 
ready ? 

Eh.  And  now,  ray  lord,  your  justice  on  that  mur- 
derer. 

Gov.  How,  madam ! 

Clo.  That  bitch,  my  fortune ! 

Don  L.  Madam,  upon  my  knees,  I  beg  you  don't 
carry  the  jest  too  far ;  but  if  there  be  any  real  hopesT 
of  his  having  a  halter,  let's  know  it  in  three  words,  that 
I  may  be  sure  at  once  for  ever,  that  no  earthly  thing  | 
but  a  reprieve  can  save  him.         [/^side  to  Elvira,  \ 

Ant.  Pray,  madam,  who  accus'ss  him  i 

Elv.  His  own  confession,  sir. 

Cha.  Of  murder  say  you,  madam  ? 

Eh},  The  murder  of  ray  brother. 

Don  D.  She  is  innocent,  and  well  has  disappointed 
my  revenge.  [Aside, 

Don  L,  So,  now  I  am  a  little  easy — the  puppy  will 
be  hanged. 

Gov.  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  ask  you  yet  some 
farther  questions. 

Clo.  Ay, 1  shall  be  hanged,  I  believe, 

Cha.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  take  care  of  my  daugh- 
ter ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  my  friend  Clody  is  dis- 
posed of — and  so,  without  compliment,  do  you  see, 
children,  Heaven  bless  you  together. 

[Joins  Carlos'  anaf  Angelina's  Bands. 

Car.  This,  sir,  is  a  time  unfit  to  thank  you  as  we 
ought. 

Ant.  Well,  brother,  I  thank  you,  however :  Charles 
is  an  honest  lad,  and  well  deserves  her;  but  poor 
Clody's  ill  fortune  I  could  never  have  suspected. 
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I)e»  L.  Why,  you  would  be  positive,  though  you 
know,  brother,  I  always  told  you.  Dismal  would  be 
hanged ;  I  must  plague  him  a  little,  because  the  dog 

has  been  pert  with  me Clody,  how  dost  thou  do  i 

Ha  !  why,  you  are  tied  ! 

Clo.  I  hate  this  old  fellow,  split  me ! 

Don  L.  Thou  hast  really  made  a  damned  blunder 
here,  child,  to  invite  so  many  people  to  a  marriage- 
knot,  and  instead  of  that  it's  like  to  be  one  under  the 
left  ear. 

Clo,  I'd  fain  have  him  die. 

JDora  L,  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  provide  thee  for  thy 
going  off,  however ;  let  me  see,  you'll  only  have  oc- 
casion for  a  nosegay,  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  and  a 
coffin  :  look  you,  take  you  no  care  about  the  surgeons, 
you  shall  not  be  anatomized — I'll  get  the  body  off 
with  a  wet  finger — Though,  methinks,  I'd  fain  see 
the  inside  of  the  puppy,  too. 

Clo,  Oh,  rot  him  !  I  can't  bear  this. 

Don  L.  Well,  I  won't  trouble  you  any  more  now, 
child ;  if  I  am  not  engaged,  I  don't  know  but  I  may 
come  to  the  tree,  and  sing  a  stave  or  two  with  thee 
— Nay,  I'll  rise  on  purpose — though  you  will  hardly 
suffer  before  twelve  o'clock,  neither — ay,  just  about 
twelve  you'll  be  turned  off. 

Clo,  Oh,  curse  consume  him ! 

Gov.  I  amconvincedi  madam  ;  the  fact  appears  too 
plain. 

Don  L.  Yes,  yes,  he'll  suffer. 

Gov.  W\\a.t  says  the  gentleman  ?  Do  you  confess 
the  fact,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Will  it  do  me  any  good,  my  lord  ? 

Gov.  Perhaps  it  may,  if  you  can  prove  it  was  not 
done  in  malice. 

Clo.  Why,  then,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  lord,  I 
did  pink  him,  and  am  sorry  for't  j  but  it  was  none  of 
xny  fault,  split  me ! 
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Elv»  Now,  my  lord,  your  justice. 

Do7i  D.  Hold,  madam,  that  remains  In  me  to  give ; 
for  know,  your  brother  lives,  and  happy  in  the  proof 
of  such  a  sister's  virtue.  \_Discovers  himsel/l 

Elv.  My  brother  !  Oh,  let  my  wonder  speak  my  joy ! 

Clo.  Hey !  [Qhonio  and  his  Friends  seem  surprisedi 

Gov.  Don  Duart !  living  and  well !  How  came 
this  strange  recovery  ? 

Don  D.  My  body's  health  the  surgeon  has  resto- 
red ;  but  here's  the  true  physician  of  the  mind ;  the 
hot  distempered  blood,  which  lately  rendered  me  of- 
fensive to  mankind,  his  just  resenting  sword  let 
forth,  which  gave  me  leisure  to  reflect  upon  my  fol- 
lies pagt;  and,  by  reflection,  to  reform. 

Elv-  This  is  indeed  a  happy  change. 

Gov.  Release  the  gentleman. 

Clo.  Here,  Testy,  pr'ythee  do  as  much  as  untie  this 
a  little. 

Don  L.  Why,  so  I  will,  sirrah :  •  I  find  thou  hast 
done  a  mettled  thing :  and  1  don't  know  whether  it's 
worth  my  while  to  be  shocked  at  thee  any  longer. 

Eh.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you,  sir ;  and  blush  to  think  how  much  I  owe  you  for 
a  brother  thus  restored. 

Clo.  Madam,  your  very  humble  servant ;  it's  mighty 
well  as  it  is. 

Don  D.  Wc  are,  indeed,  his  debtors,  both ;  and,  sis- 
ter, there's  but  one  way  now  of  being  grateful.  For 
my  sake,  give  him  such  returns  of  love,  as  he  may  yet 
think  fit  to  ask,  or  you  with  modesty  can  answer. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  and  when  you  don't  think  it 
impudence  in  me  to  wish  myself  well  with  your  sister, 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  your  friendship. 

Don  D.  Tiiis  modesty  commends  you,  sir. 

Ant.  Sir,  you  have  proposed  like  a  man  of  honour  ; 
and  if  the  lady  can  but  like  of  it,  she  shall  find  those 
among  us,  that  will  make  up  a  fortune  to  deserve  her^ 
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Car.  I  wish  my  brother  well ;  and  as  I  once  offer- 
ed liira  to  divide  my  birth-right,  I'm  ready  still  to 
put  my  words  into  performance. 

Don  L.  Nay,  then,  since  I  find  the  rogue's  no 
longer  like  to  be  an  enemy  to  Carlos,  *as  far  as  a  few 
acres  go,  I'll  be  his  friend  too. 

DonD.  Sister! 

Elv.  This  is  no  trifle,  brother ;  allow  me  a  conve- 
nient time  to  think,  and  if  the  gentleman  continues 
to  deserve  your  friendship,  he  shall  not  much  com- 
plain 1  am  his  enemy. 

Don  L.  So,  now  it  will  be  a  wedding  again,  'faith ! 

Car.  Come,  my  Angelina, 
Our  bark,  at  length,  has  found  a  quiet  harbour. 
And  the  distressful  voyage  of  our  loves. 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward. 
Now  we  unlade  our  freight  of  happiness. 
Of  which,  from  thee  alone,  my  share's  derived ; 
For  all  my  former  search  in  deep  philosophy. 
Not  knowing  thee,  was  a  mere  dream  of  life : 
But  love,  in  one  soft  moment,  taught  me  more 
Than  all  the  volumes  of  the  learn'd  could  reach ; 
Gave  me  the  proof,  when  Nature's  birth  began, 
To  what  great  end  th'  Eternal  form'd  a  man. 

[Exeunt  ojnnes. 
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This  play  will  ever  be  a  memorial  of  the  injustice 
of  Pope. 

It  was  CoUey  Gibber,  the  author  of  this  excellent, 
this  moral,  comedy,  whom  Pope  made  the  hero  of 
his  ''  Dunciad." 

Pope,  it  is  said,  was  an  unsuccessful  dramatist,  and 
ever  after  hated  both  plays  and  players.  This  hatred 
was  the  genuine  product  of  a  disappointed  artist,  for 
he  hated  only  the  skilful  ones.  A  man  of  less  ta- 
lent than  Gibber,  and  less  favoured  by  the  town,  had 
been  too  mean  for  the  great  poet's  vengeance — the 
man,  who  was  already  ridiculous,  it  had  been  loss  of 
time  to  ridicule — Pope  chose  the  very  person,  on  whom 
his  shafts  could  make  the  deepest  wound:  one,  who 
like  Gibber,  wrote  so  much,  that  he  sometimes  failed  of 
writing  well  J  and  yet  who,  at  times,  wrote  so  excellent- 
ly, that  reputation  was  dear  to  him.  As  a  proof  that  it 
was,  he  did  not  even  affect  to  disguise  the  impression 
which  this  wanton  attack  made  upon  him;  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  of*'  The  Dunciad,"  complaining  on  the 
subject,  he  asserts,  that  his  enemy  can  give  no  proof, 
but  that  the  object  of  bis  satire  had  ever  been  his 
B2 
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ardent  admirer.  Then,  alluding  to  the  miserable  ex- 
cuse given  by  Pope  for  this  outrage — "  The  dulness 
of  hina  he  assailed" — Gibber  thus  reasonably  and  feel- 
ingly proceeds, 

"  Dulness  can  be  no  vice  or  crimej  or  is,  at  worst, 
but  a  misfortune,  and  you  ought  no  more  to  censure 
or  revile  a  man  for  it,  than  lor  his  being  blind  or 
lame.  But,  if  you  please,  I  will  wave  this  part  of 
my  argument,  and,  for  once,  take  no  advantage  of  it, 
but  will  suppose  dulness  to  be  actually  criminal, 
and  then  wdl  leave  it  to  your  own  conscience  to  de- 
clare, whether  you  really  think  I  am  so  guilty  of  it 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  dull  fellow  you  make 
me  ?  Now,  if  1  ^ra  called  upon  to  speak  from  my  own 
conscience  on  the  question,  i  do,  from  my  heart,  so- 
lemnly declare,  that  I  don't  believe  you  do  think  so 
of  me.  This,  I  grant,  may  be  vanity  in  me  to  say^ 
■  but,  if  what  I  believe  is  true,  what  a  slovenly  con- 
science do  you  show  your  face  with  !" 

It  is  for  the  reader  of'  The  Careless  Husband"  to 
decide  at  once,  whether  its  author  was,'or  was  not,  a 
dunce.  In  a  production,  where  less  weight  of  argu- 
ment would  be  given  on  the  side  of  the  author,  it 
might  be  deemed  impertinent  to  anticipate  the  read- 
er s  pleasure  of  judging  tor  himself;  but  the  high 
character  ol  this  play,  joined  to  that  which  it  will  in- 
stantly say  in  its  own  defence,  banishes  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  The  author  must  be  acquitted  by 
the  reader  of  his  accuser's  charge — and  the  accuser 
must  be  condemned. 

*•■  The  Careless  Husband"  is,  as  originally  written, 
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very  long — it  contains  more  pages  than  most  plays— 
but,  containing  more  matter  too,  it  seems  short  in  the 
perusal. 

The  dialogue  is  so  brilliant,  at  the  same  time,  so 
very  natural,  that  its  force  will  admit  of  no  augment- 
ation, even  from  the  delivery  of  the  best  actors : 
nor  is  this  admirable  work,  according  to  the  present 
demand  for  perpetual  incident,  so  well  calculated  to 
please  on  the  stage,  as  in  the  closet. 

The  occurrences,  which  take  place  in  this  drama,  are 
of  that  delicate,  as  well  as  probable  kind,  that  their 
effect  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  in  the  representation 
— whereas,  in  reading,  they  come  to  the  heart  witli 
infinitely  more  force,  for  want  of  that  extravagance, 
which  public  exhibition  requires.  The  smaller  ave- 
nues to  the  mind  and  bosom  are  often  the  surest  pas- 
sages to  convey  sensations  of  pain  or  delight  j  and  the 
connoisseur  in  all  the  little  touches  of  refined  nature 
may  here  indulge  his  taste,  whilst,  as  an  auditor,  he 
might  possibly  be  deprived  of  his  enjoyment,  by  the 
vain  endeavour  of  performers,  to  display,  by  imita- 
tion, that,  which  only  real  life  can  show,  or  imagina- 
tion pourtray. 

Here  are  no  violent  passions,  such  ^  are  usually 
depicted  on  a  stage  ;  but  merely  such  as  commonly 
govern  mankind. 

Sir  Charles's  tenderness  for  his  wife  is  so  unforced, 
and  his  contempt  for  his  mistresses  so  undesignedly 
cool,  that  an  actor  must  possess  the  most  consummate 
talents,  in  the  minutiae  of  his  art,  before  he  can  affect 
an  audience  by  the  one,  or  edify  them  by  the  other — 
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yet,  the  first  is  extremely  moving,  and  the  last  highly 
instructive. 

Nor  is  there  an  actress  who  could  utter  the  com- 
mon-place reproaches  of  Lady  Graveairs,  most  plea- 
santly unconnected  with  sense,  half  so  well  as  the 
reader's  fancy  can  hear  them. 

Characteristic  traits,  such  as  these,  too  diminutive 
indeed  for  the  tongue  to  reveal,  or  the  tar  to  catch,  in 
a  theatre,  abound  throughout  this  whole  comedy,  and 
seem  to  havebetm  produced  by  a  judgment  somewhat 
too  nice,  considering  they  were  meant  for  dramatic 
action. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Gibber,  if  the  virtues  of  Lady 
Easy  appear  old  to  the  reader — the  plagiarism  of  sub- 
sequent authors  can  alone  take  from  the  just  appear- 
ance of  their  originalty. 

Although  every  character  of  this  drama  (now  a 
hundred  years  old)  is  a  person  of  fashion — and  fa- 
shion changes  perpetually, — still  every  one,  here  de- 
scribed, is,  at  this  very  time,  perfectly  fashionable. 
They  talk,  they  think,  they  act,  they  love,  and  hate, 
like  people  of  rank  to  tliis  very  day.  Change  but  their 
dinner  hour,  from  four  to  seven,  and  blot  out  the  line, 
where  a  lady  says,  "  she  is  going  to  church,"  and 
every  article,  in  the  whole  composition,  will  be  per- 
fectly modern. 

Gibber's  grand  foe,  even  Pope,  was  compelled  to 
own  the  merit  of  this  play ;  but,  then  he  alleged,  it 
must  be  written  by  mere  accident.  Pope's  party  went 
further,  and  said,  that  Cibber  claijpied  that  which  was 
not  his,  but  was  assuredly  written  by  another. 
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Cibber's  person  was  in'^ignifipantjOnd  his  mind  ad- 
dicted to  vanity-  misfortunt-M  which  m'-stly  combine. 
He  was, nevertheless, gondnatured  and  forgivinL, — but 
he  was  honoured  with  the  patroiiasre  and  tVieiid'^bip 
of  the  great;  and  tl;is,  in  his  occupatitm  ot  a  player, 
was  an  unpardoinible  failing  in  the  eye  of  his  eneniy. 

That  admirnblf  poet  should  have  consideivd,  that, 
of  all  artists,  the  actor  is  most  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  incitement  to  personal  acquaintance.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  picture,  or  a  book,  makes  the  genius  of 
the  painter,  or  the  author,  who  have  produced  these 
works,  as  it  were,  of  his  household,  and  he  requires 
no  farther  intimacy — But  the  actor  must  come  him- 
self to  his  adu  iter,  as  the  only  means  of  yielding,  to 
his  domestic  pleasures,  even  the  shadow  of  his  art. 
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THE 


CARELESS  HUSBAND. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

SCENE   I. 

Sir  Charles  Easy's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Easy. 

Lodi/E.  Was  ever  woaian's  spirit,  by  an  injurious 
hu-:baiid,  broke  like  mine  ?  A  vile  licemious  man! 
must  he  bring  borne  his  lollies  too?  Wrong  me  with 
my  veiy  »ervani  !  O  how  tedious  a  leiief  i-<  patience! 
and  yet.  in  my  couditioii,  'lis  the  only  renicdy  ;  tor.  to 
reproach  him  with  my  wrong-;,  is  raking  on  Mi)S(-lt  the 
means  of  a  rtdress,  bidding  defiance  to  h.s  lalschuod, 
and  naturally  but  provokes  him  to  undo  me  The 
uneasy  thougiit  ot"  my  continual  jealousy  may  tease 
him  to  a  tixed  aversion  ;  and  hitherto,  thoagli  he  neg- 
lects, 1  cannot  think  he  hates  me. — Ii  mu->t  be  so: 
since  1  want  power  to  please  him,  he  never  si  all  up- 
braid me  wiih  an  attempt  of  making  IjIui  unea-y — 
Mv  eyes  and  tongue  shall  yet  be  blind  and  silent  to 
my  wrongs;  n^r  would  1  have  him  think  my  virtue 
could  suspect  him,  till  hy  some  grc>ss,  apparent,  proof 
of  his  misdoing,  he  forces  me  to  see — and  to  forgive  it. 
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Enter  Edging. 

Edg.  O  madam ! 

Lady  E.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Edg.  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to  show  your  ladj- 
ship such  a  discovery 

Ladj/  E.  You  are  resdved  to  make  it  without  much 
ceremony,  I  find.     What's  the  business,  pray  ? 

Edg.  The  business,  madam  !  1  have  not  patience 
to  tell  yon  J  I  am  out  of  breath  at  the  very  thoughts 
on't ;  1  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  this  half  hour. 

Ladj/  E.  Not  to  the  purpose,  I  believe !  but  me- 
thinks  you  talk  impertinently  with  a  great  deal  of 
case. 

Edg.  Nay,  madam,  perhaps  not  so  impertinently 
as  your  ladyship  thinks ;  there  is  that  will  speak 
to  the  purpose,  I  am  sure — A  base  man— 

[Gives  a  Letter. 

Lady  E.  What  is  this !  An  open  letter !  Whence 
comes  it  ? 

Edg.  Nay,  read  it,  madam,  you  will  soon  guess — 
If  these  are  the  tricks  of  husbands,  keep  me  a  maid 
still,  say  I. 

Lady  E.  [Looking  on  the  Sujjerscription]  To  Sir 
Charles  Easy!  Ha!  Too  well  I  know  this  hateful 
hand. — O  my  heart !  but  I  must  veil  my  jealousy, 
which  'tis  not  fit  this  creature  should  suppose  I  am 
acquainted  with.  [Aside.']  This  direction  is  to  your 
master,  how  came  you  by  it  ? 

Edg.  Why,  madam,  as  my  master  was  lying  down, 
after  he  came  in  from  hunting,  he  sent  me  into 
his  dressing-room  to  fetch  his  snuff-box  out  of  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  so  as  I  was  searching  for  the 
box,  madam,  there  I  found  this  wicked  letter  from  a 
mistress;  which  I  had  no  sooner  read,  but,  I  declare 
it,  my  very  blood  rose  at  him  again ;  melhought  I 
could  have  torn  him  and  her  to  pieces. 
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Lady  E.  Intolerable !  This  odious  thing's  jealous 
of  him  herself,  and  wants  me  to  join  with  her  in  a  re- 
venge upon  him — Sure  I  am  fallen,  indeed  !  But 
'twere  to  make  me  lower  yet,  to  let  her  think  I  un- 
derstand her.  [^  Aside. 

Edg.  Nay,  pray,  madam,  read  it,  you  will  be  out 
of  patience  at  it. 

Lady  E.  You  are  bold,  mistress;  has  my  indul- 
gence, or  your  master's  good  humour,  flattered  you 
into  the  assurance  of  reading  his  letters  ?  a  liberty  I 
never  gave  myself — Here — lay  it  where  you  had  it 
immediately — should  he  know  of  your  sauciness, 
'twould  not  be  my  favour  could  protect  you. 

lExit  Lady  Easy. 

Edg.  Your  favour!  marry  come  up!  sure  I  don't 

depend    upon   your   favour ! It's    not    come  to 

that,  I  hope. — Poor  creature — don't  you  think  I  am 
my  master's  mistress  for  nothing — You  shall  find,  ma- 
dam, I  won't  be  snapped  up  as  I  have  been — Not  but  it 
vexes  me  to  think  she  should  not  be  as  uneasy  as  I. 
I  am  sure  he  is  a  base  man  to  me,  and  I  could  cry 
my  eyes  out,  that  she  should  not  think  him  as  bad  to 
her  every  jot.  If  I  am  wronged,  sure  she  may  very 
well  expect  it,  that  is  but  his  wife — A  conceited  thing 
— she  need  not  be  so  easy,  neither — I  am  as  handsome 
as  she,  1  hope — Here's  my  master — I'll  try  whether  1 
am  to  be  huflTd  by  her  or  no.  [.Walks  behind.. 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Easy. 

SirCfiar.  So!  The  day  is  come  again! — Life  but 
rises  to  another  stage,  and  the  same  dull  journey  i« 
before  us. — How  like  children  do  we  judge  of  hap- 
piness !  When  I  was  stinted  in  my  fortune,  almost 
every  thing  was  a  pleasure  tome,  because  mostthinga 
then  being  out  of  my  reach,  I  had  always  the  plea- 
sure of  hoping  for  them;  now  fortune's  in  ray  hand, 
she  is  as  insipid  as  an  old  acquaintance— It  is  mighty 
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sillvi  faith. — Just  the  same  thing  by  my  wife,  too;  I 
am  told  she  is  extremely  handsoiiie — nay,  and  have 
heard  a  great  n)any  people  say,  she  is  certainly  the 
best  woman  in  the  world — Why,  I  don't  know  but 
she  may,  yet  I  conld  never  find  that  her  person  or 
good  qualities  gave  me  any  concern — Tn  my  eye,  the 
woman  has  no  more  charms  than  .:y  mother. 

/.t/i,'-   Hum! — he  takes   no  notice  of  me  yet 

I'll  let  him  see  I  can  take  as  little  notice  of  him,  [She 
vcalks  oy  him  graxdy;  lie  turna  her  ubuut,  and  holds  her; 
she  si  I  i/gii/e6.'\  Pray,  sir  ! 

6ir  Char.  A  pretty  pert  air,  that — I'll  humour  it — 
What's  the  matter,  child  ?  Are  not  you  well  ?  Kiss 
me,  hussy. 

Edg.  No,  the  deuce  fetch  me  if  I  do. 

Sir  Char.  Has  any  tiling  put  thee  out  of  humour, 
love .' 

£./».  No,  sir,  'tis  not  worth  my  being  out  of 
humour  at — thoogh  if  e\er  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  me  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

Sir  Char.  Somebody  has  belied  me  to  thee — 

Edg    No,  sir,  'tis  you  have  belied  yourself  to  me. 

Did  not  I  ask  you,  when  you  first  made  a  fool 

of  me,  if  you  would  be  always  constant  to  me  .  and 
did  not  you  say,  i  might  be  sure  you  would  ?  And 
here,  instead  of  that,  you  are  going  on  in  your  old  in- 
trigue with  my  i^dy  Graveairs. 

Sir  Char.   So ' 

Edg.  Beside,  don't  you  suffer  my  lady  to  huff  me 
every  day  as  if  I  were  her  dog,  or  had  no  more 
concern  with  you  r — I  declare  I  won't  bear  it,  and  she 
shan't  think  lo  huff  me — toraaght  I  know  I  am  as 
agreeable  as  slie  ;  and  though  she  dares  not  take  any 
iiotice  of  your  baseness  to  her.  you  shan't  think  lo  use 
me  so — and  so  pray  lake  your  nasty  letter  [Givai  ^^] 
— I  know  the  hand  well  enough — x»r  my  part  1  won't 
stay  in  the  tamily,  to  be  abu->ed  at  this  rate:  I  that 
have  refused  -ords  and  dukes  fur  your  sake  !  I'd  hav« 
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you  to  know,  sir,  T  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green 
ribbons  after  me,  for  aught  I  know,  as  would  have 
made  me  a  falbala  apron. 

Sir  Char.  My  Lady  Graveairs  !  my  nasty  letter ! 
and  I  won't  stay  in  the  family!  Death! — /m  in  a 
pretty  condition  1 — What  an  unlimited  privilege  has 
this  jade  got  from  being  a — 

Edg.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  think  to  use  every  body 
as  you  do  your  wife  ! 

Sir  Char.  My  wife,  hah  !  Come  hither,  Mrs.  Edg- 
ing ;  hark,  you  drab.         ISeizii/g  her  by  the  Shoulder. 

Edg.  Oh  !, 

Sir  Char.  When  you  speakof  my  wife,  you  are  to 
say  your  lady,  and  you  are  never  to  speak  of  your 
lady  to  me  in  any  regard  of  her  being  my  wife — for 
look  you.  child,  you  are  not  her  strumpet,  but  mine  ; 
therefore  I  only  give  you  lea\e  to  be  saucy  with  me. 
— In  the  next  place,  you  are  never  to  suppose  there 
is  any  such  a  person  as  my  Lady  Graveairs 5  and 
lastly,  my  pretty  one,  how  came  you  by  this  letter  ? 

Edg.  it's  no  matter,  perhaps. 

Sir  Char.  Ay,  but  if  you  should  not  tell  me  quick- 
ly, how  are  you  sure  I  won't  taxe  a  great  piece  of 
flesh  out  of  your  shoulder,  my  dear  ?  [_Sha/as  her. 

Edg,  O  lud!  O  lud  !  I  will  tell  you,  sir. 

Sir  Char.  Quickly  then 

Edg.  Oh  !  I  took  it  out  of  your  pocket,  sir. 

Sir  Char.  When  ? 

Edg.  Oh  !  this  morning,  when  you  sent  me  for 
your  snuff-box. 

Sir  Char.  And  your  ladyship's  pretty  curiosity  has 
looked  it  over,  I  presume — ha —     [Shakes  her  again. 

Edg.  Olud!   dear  sir,  don't  be  angry indeed 

I'll  never  touch  one  again. 

!^ir  Char,  i  don't  believe  you  will,  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  you  shall  be  sure  you  never  will. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Char.    By  stedfastly  believing,    that  the  next 
c 
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time  you  offer  it,  you  will  have  your  pretty  white 
neck  twisted  behind  you. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir.  \_Covrlesying. 

Sir  Char.  And  you  will  be  sure  to  remember  every 
thing  I  have  said  to  you  ? 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Char.  And  now,  child,  I  was  not  angry  with 
your  person,  but  your  tollies  ;  which,  since  1  find  you 
are  a  little  sensible  of — don't  be  wholly  discouraged 
— for  I  believe  I — 1  shall  have  occasion  for  you 
again / 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Char.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  your  lady,  child. 

Edg.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Char.  Here  she  comes : — begone. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir — Oh  !  1  was  never  so  frightened  in 
my  life.  Ih'xif. 

Sir  Char.  So!  good  discipline  makes  good  soldiers. 
— It  often  puzzles  me  to  think,  from  my  own  care- 
lessness, and  my  wife's  continual  good  humour,  whe- 
ther she  really  knows  any  thing  of  the  strength  of 
tTjy  forces — I'll  sift  her  a  little. 

Enfer  Lady  Easy. 

My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  You  are  dressed  very  earl/ 
to-day :  are  you  going  out  ? 

Lndi/  E.  Only  to  church,  my  dear. 

Sir  Char.  Is  it  so  late  then  } 

Lady  E.  The  bell  has  just  rung. 

Sir  Char.  Well,  child,  how  does  Windsor  air  agree 
with  you  ?  Do  you  find  yourself  any  better  yet?  or 
have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  London  again  ? 

Lady  E.  No,  indeed,  my  dearj  the  air  is  so  very 
pleasant,  that  if  it  were  a  place  of  less  company,  I 
could  be  content  to  end  my  days  here. 

Sir  Char.  Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  what  hort  of  company 
would  most  please  you  i 
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Ladif  E.  When  business  would  permit  it,  yours  j 
and  in  your  absence  a  sincere  friend,  that  were  truly 
happy  in  an  honest  husband,  to  sit  a  cheerful  hour, 
and  talk  in  mutual  praise  of  our  condition. 

Sir  Char.  Are  you  then  really  very  happy,  my 
dear  ? 

Ladij  E.  Why  should  you  question  it  ? 

[^Smiling  on  him. 

Sir  Char.  Because  I  fancy  I  am  not  so  good  to  you 
as  1  should  be. 

Ladi/  E.  Pshaw. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  really 
confess  myself  so  bad,  that  1  have  often  wondered  how 
any  woman  of  your  sense,  rank,  and  person,  could 
think  it  worth  her  while  to  have  so  many  useless  good 
qualities. 

Ladu  E.  Fie,  my  dear. 

Sir  Char.  By  my  soul  I  am  serious. 

Lady  E.  I  cannot  boast  of  my  good  qualities ;  nor, 
if  I  could,  do  I  believe  you  think  them  useless. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  I  submit  to  you — Don't  you  find 
them  so  ?  Do  you  perceive,  that  I  am  one  tittle  the 
better  husband,  for  your  being  so  good  a  wife? 

Ladi)  E.  Pshaw  !  you  jest  with  me. 

Sir  Char.  Upon  my  life  I  don't — ^Tell  me  truly, 
was  you  never  jealous  of  me  ? 

Ladi^  E.  Did  1  ever  give  you  any  sign  of  it  ? 

Sir  Char.  Um— that's  true ;  but  do  you  really  think 
I  never  gave  you  occasion  ? 

Lady  E.  That's  an  odd  question — ^but  suppose  you 
had? 

Sir  Char.  Why  then,  what  good  has  your  virtue 
done  you  J  since  all  the  good  qualities  of  it  could  not 
keep  me  to  yoi;rself  ? 

Lady  E.  What  occasion  have  you  given  me  to  sup- 
pose 1  have  not  kept  you  to  myself  ? 

Sir  Char.  1  givenyou  occasion — Fie!  my  dear — ^you 
may  be  sure — I— look  you,  that  is  not  the  thing,  but 
C2 
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Still  a — (Death  !  what  a  blunder  have  I  made!) — a — 
still,  I  say,  madam,  you  shan  t  make  me  believe  you 
have  never  been  jealous  of  me  ;  not  that  you  ever  had 
any  real  cause,  but  I  know  women  of  your  principles 
have  more  pride  than  those  that  have  no  principles  at 
all :  and  where  there  is  pride,  there  must  be  some 
jealousy — so  that  if  you  are  jealous,  my  dear,  you 
know  you  wrong  me.  and — 

i  (idu  E.  Why  then,  upon  my  word,  my  dear,/ X 
don  't  know  that  ever  I  wronged  you  that  way  in 
my  life. 

Sir  Char.  But  suppose  I  had  given  a  real  cause  to 
be  jealous,  how  would  you  do  then  ? 

LafJi/  E.  It  must  be  a  very  substantial  one  that 
makes  me  jealous. 

Sir  Char.  Say  it  were  a  substantial  one ;  suppose 
now  I  were  well  with  a  woman  of  your  own  acquaint- 
ance, that,  under  pretence  of  frequent  visits  to  you, 
should  only  come  to  carry  on  an  aftair  with  me— sup- 
pose now  my  Lady  Graveairs  and  I  were  great  ? 

Ladii  E.  Would  I  could  not  suppose  it  !        \_Aside. 

Sir  Char.  If  1  come  off  here,  I  believe  I  am  pretty 
safe.  \_Aside.'] — Suppose,  I  say,  my  lady  and  Iwereso 
very  familiar,  that  not  only  yourself,  but  half  the  town 
should  see  it  ? 

Ladi/  E.  Then  I  should  cry  myself  sick  in  some 
dark  closet,  and  forget  my  tears,  when  you  spoke 
kindly  to  me. 

Sir  Char.  The  most  convenient  piece  of  virtue  sure 
that  ever  wife  was  mistress  of !  [Aside. 

Lady  E.  But  pray,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  think 
that  (  had  any  ill  thoughts  of  my  Lady  Graveairs  ? 

Sir  Char.  O  he,  child  !  only  you  know  she  and  I 
used  to  be  a  little  free  sometimes  ;  sal  had  a  mind  to 
see  if  >ou  thought  there  was  any  harm  in  it;  but 
since  I  find  you  very  easy,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
tell  you,  that  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  I  have  so 
little  regard  to  her  person,  that  the  deuce  take  rae. 
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if  I  would  not  as  soon  have  an  affair  with  thy  wo- 
man. 

Lady  E.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  as  soon  suspect 
you  with  one  as  t'other. 

Sir  Char.  Poor  dear — should'st  thou  ? — give  nae  a 
kiss. 

LafJy  E.  Pshaw  !  you  don't  care  to  kiss  me. 

Sir  Char.  By  my  soul  I  do 1  wish  I  may  die, 

if  I  don't  think  you  a  very  fine  woman. 

Lady  E.  I  only  wish  you  would  think  me  a  good 
wife,  [Kisses  her.'}  But  pray,  my  dear,  what  has  made 
you  so  strangely  inquisitive? 

.SVr(7/fl/-. Inquisitive — Why — a — Idon'tknow;  one 
is  always  saying  one  foolish  thing  or  another — Tol  le 
roll.  [Sings  and  ta'ks.}  My  dear.  What !  are  we  never 
to  have  any  ball  here  ?  Toll  le  roll.  I  fancy  I  could 
recover  my  dancing  again,  if  1  would  but  practise. 
Toil  loll  loll! 

Lady  E.  This  excess  of  carelessness  to  me  excuses 
half  his  vices.  If  I  can  make  him  once  think  seri- 
ously— Time  yet  may  be  my  friend. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sere.  Sir,  Lord  Morelove  gives  his  sen'ice 

Sir  Char.  Lord  Morelove  r  where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  At  the  chocolate  house ;  he  called  me  to 
him,  as  I  went  by,  and  bid  me  tell  your  honour  he'll 
wait  upon  you  presently. 

Lfldy  E.  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  here 
again  this  season,  my  dear. 

Sir  Char.  I  thought  so  too,  but  you  see  there's  no 
depending  upon  the  resolution  of  a  man  that's  in 
love. 

Lady  E.  Is  there  a  chair  ? 

Strv.  Yes,  madam.  [Er?V Servant. 

Lady  E.  I  suppose  lady  Betty  Modish  has  drawn 
him  hither. 

c3 
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.S/>  Char.  Ay,  poor  soul,  for  all  his  bravery,  I  am 
afraid  so. 

Lady  E.  Well,  my  dear,  I  ha'n't  time  to  ask  my 
lord  bow  he  does  now  ;  you'll  excuse  me  to  him,  but 
I  hope  you'll  make  him  dine  with  us. 

Sir  Char.  T'U  ask  him.  If  you  see  Lady  Betty  at 
prayers,  make  her  dine  too  :  but  don't  take  any  no- 
tice of  my  lord's  being  in  town. 

Lady  P..  Very  well  !  If  I  should  not  meet  her 
there,  I'll  call  at  her  lodgings. 

Sir  Chnr.Yio  so. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  your  servant. 

{Exit  Lady  Easy. 

Sir  Char.  My  dear,  I'm  yours. Well !  one  way 

or  other,  this  woman  will  certainly  bring  about  her 
business  with  me  at  last ;  for  though  she  cannot  make 
me  happy  in  her  own  person,  she  lets  me  be  so  into- 
lerably easy  with  the  women  that  can,  that  she  has 
at  least  brought  me  into  a  fair  way  of  being  as  weary 
of  them  too. 


Eh/c;-  Servant  and  Lord  Morelove. 

Sen\  Sir.  my  lord's  come.  [Exit  Servant. 

Lord  M.  Dear  Charles  1 

Sir  Char.  My  dear  lord  !  this  is  an  happiness  un- 
dreamt of}  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  you  at  Wind- 
sor again  this  season !  1  concluded,  of  course,  that 
books  and  solitude  had  secured  you  till  winter. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  1  did  not  think  of  coming  myself, 
but  I  found  myself  not  very  well  in  London,  so  I 
thought — a — little  hunting  and  this  air— — 

Sir  Char.  Ha!  ha  !   lia  ! 

Lord  M.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Sir  Liiar.  Only  because  you  should  not  goon  witli 
your  story  :  if  you  did  but  see  how  silly  a  man  fum- 
bles for  an  excuse,  when  he  is  a  little  ashamed  of 
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being  in  love,  you  would  not  wonder  what  I  laugh  at  j 
ha!  ha!  ha ! 

Lord  M.  Thou  art  a  very  happy  fellow nothing 

touches  thee — always  easy — Then  you  conclude  I 
follow  Lady  Betty  again  ? 

Sh-  Char.  Yes,  faith  do  I ;  and,  to  make  you  easy, 
my  lord,  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  that  can  ride  fifty 
miles  after  a  poor  stag  should  be  ashamed  of  running 
twenty  in  chase  of  a  fine  woman,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  show  him  so  much  the  better  sport 
too. 

LonlM.  Dear  Charles,  don't  flatter  my  distemper  j 
I  own  I  srill  follow  her :  do  you  think  her  charms  have 
power  to  excuse  me  to  the  world  ? 

Sir  Char.  Ay,  ay,  a  fine  woman's  an  excuse  for 
any  thing,  and  the  scandal  of  our  being  in  jest,  is  a 
jest  itself  J  we  are  all  forced  to  be  their  fools,  before 
we  can  be  their  favourites. 

LordM.  You  are  willing  to  give  me  hope;  but  I 
can't  believe  she  has  the  least  degree  of  inclination 
for  me. 

Sir  Char.  I  don't  know  that — I  am  sure  her  pride 
likes  you,  and  that's  generally  your  fine  ladies'  darling 
passion. 

Lord  M.  Do  you  suppose,  if  I  could  grow  indiflfe- 
rent,  it  would  touch  her  ? 

Sir  Char.  Sting  her  to  the  heart Will  you  take 

my  advice  ? 

Lord  M.  I  have  no  relief  but  that.  Had  I  not  thee 
now  and  then  to  talk  an  hour,  my  life  were  insup- 
portable. 

Sir  Char.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord; — but  mind 
what  I  say  to  you — but,  hold,  first  let  me  know  the 
particulars  of  your  late  quarrel  with  her. 

LordM.Why, — about  three  weeks  ago,  wlien  I  vias 
last  here  at  Windsor,  she  had  for  some  days  treated 
me  with  a  little  more  reserve,  and  another  with  move 
freedom  than  I  found  myself  easy  at, 
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Sir  Char.  Who  was  that  other  ? 

Lord  M.  One  of  my  Ixjrd  Foppington's  gang — he 
that  sings  himself  among  the  women — What  do  you 
call  him — He  won't  speak  to  a  commoner,  when  a 
lord  is  in  company Startup,  that's  his  name. 

Sir  Char.  O!  1  have  met  him  in  a  visit but 

pray  go  on. 

Lord  M.  So,  disputing  with  her  about  the  conduct 
of  women,  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  far  I 
thought  she  erred  in  hers  ;  she  told  me  I  was  rude, 
and  that  she  would  never  believe  any  man  could  love 
a  woman,  that  thought  her  in  the  wrong  in  any  thing 
she  had  a  mind  to,  at  least  if  he  dared  to  tell  her  so — 
Thi»  provoked  me  into  her  whole  character,  with  so 
much  spirit  and  civil  milice,  as  [  have  seen  her  be- 
stow upon  a  woman  of  true  beauty,  when  the  men 
first  toistedher:  so  in  the  middle  of  my  wisdom,  she 
told  me,  she  desired  to  be  alone;  that  I  would  take 
my  odious  proud  heart  along  with  me,  nnd  trouble 

her  no  more 1 bowed  very  low,  and,  as  I  left 

the  room,  vowed  I  never  would,  and  that  my  proud 
heart  should  never  b?  humbled  by  the  outside  of  a 
fine  woman — About  an  hour  after,  1  v.hipped  into 
my  chaise  for  London,  and  have  never  seen  her  since. 

Sir  Char.  Very  well,  and  how  did  you  find  your 
proud  heart  by  that  time  you  got  to  Hounslow  ? 

Lord  lU.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you — I  found 
her  so  much  in  the  right,  that  I  cursed  my  pride  for 
contradicting  her  at  all,  and  began  to  think,  accord- 
ing to  her  maxim,  that  no  woman  could  be  in  ths 
wrong  to  a  man  that  she  had  in  her  power. 

Sir  Char.  Ha!  ha!  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
shall  do.  You  can  see  her  without  trembling,  I 
hope. 

Lord  M.  Not  if  she  receives  me  \vell. 

Sir  Char.  If  she  receives  you  well,  you  will  have 
no  occaiion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you — first 
you  si'.all  dine  with  her. 
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Lord  M.  How  !  where  !  when  ! 

Sir  Char  .  Here  !  here !  at  five  o'clock. 

Lord  M.  Dear  Charles  ! 

Sir  Char.  My  wife  is  gone  to  invite  her;  when  you 
see  her  first,  be  neither  too  humble  nor  too  stubborn; 
let  her  see,  by  the  ease  in  your  behaviour,  you  are 
still  pleased  in  being  near  her,  while  she  is  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  with  you.  This  will  either  open  the 
door  of  an  eclaircissement,  or  quite  shut  it  against 
you — and  if  she  is  still  resolved  to  keep  you  out —   ,• 

Lord  M.  Nay,  if  she  insults  me,  then,  perhaps,  I 
may  recover  pride  enough  to  rally  her  by  an  over- 
acted submission. 

Sir  Ch  u:  Why,  you  improve,  ray  lord  :  this  is  the 
very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Lord  M.  Was  it,  laith  !  hark  ycu,  dare  you  stand 
by  me  ? 

Sir  Char.  Dare  J  !  ay,  to  my  last  drop  of  assurance 
against  all  the  insolent  airs  of  the  proudest  beauty  in 
Christendom. 

Li)rd  M.  Nay,  then  dcfi:ince  to  her — We  two — 
Tiiou  hast  inspired  me — I  find  myself  as  valiant  as  a 
flattered  coward. 

Sir  Char.  Courage,  my  lord — I'llwarrant  webeat  her. 

Lord  M.  My  blood  stirs  at  the  very  thought  on't : 
I  long  to  be  engaged. 

.SV;-  Char.  She  will  certainly  give  ground,  when  she 
once  sees  you  are  thoroughly  provoked. 

Lord  M.  Dear  Charles,  thou  art  a  friend  indeed. 


E/iter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Fbppington  gives  his  service  ; 
and  if  your  honour's  at  leisure,  he'll  wait  on  you  as 
soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

Luid  l\I.  Lord  Foppingtoa!  Is  he  in  town  ? 
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Sir  Char,  Yes, — I  heard  last  night  he  was  come. 
Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  him,  I  should 
be  glad  he  will  do  me  the  honour  of  his  company 
here  at  dinner.  ^Exit  Servant.]  We  may  have 
occasion  for  him  in  our  design  upon  Lady  Betty. 

Lord  M.  What  use  can  we  make  of  him  ? 

Sir  Char.  We'll  se^,  when  he  comes  j  at  least  there 
is  no  danger  in  him ;  but  1  suppose  you  know  he  is 
your  rival. 

Lord  M.  Pshaw !  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  don't  despise  him,  neither — he  is 
able  to  give  you  advice  ;  for  though  he  is  in  love  with 
the  same  woman,  yet  to  him  she  has  not  charms 
enough  to  give  a  minute's  pain. 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  what  sense  has  he  of  love  ? 

Sir  Char.  Faith,  very  near  as  much  as  a  man  of 
sense  ought  to  have  ;  I  grant  you  he  knows  not  how^ 
to  value  a  woman  truly  deserving,  but  he  has  a  pretty 
just  esteem  for  most  ladies  about  town. 

Lord  M,  That  he  follows^  I  grant  you — for  he  sel- 
dom visits  any  of  extraordinary  reputation. 

Sir  Char.  Have  a  care,  I  have  seen  him  at  Lady 
Betty  Modish's. 

Lord  M.  To  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  Char.  Don't  be  too  confident  of  that ;  the  wo- 
men now  begin  to  laugh  with  him,  not  at  him  :  for 
he  really  sometimes  rallies  his  own  humour  with  so 
much  ease  and  pleasantry,  that  a  great  many  women 
begin  to  think  he  has  no  follies  at  all,  and  those  he 
has  have  been  as  much  owing  to  his  youth,  and  a 
great  estate,  as  want  of  natural  wit :  'lis  true,  he  often 
is  a  bubble  to  his  pleasures,  but  he  has  always  been 
wisely  vain  enough  to  keep  himself  from  being  too 
much  the  ladies'  humble  servant  in  love. 

Lord  j\L  There,  indeed,  i  almost  envy  him. 

*S'//-  Char.  The  easiness  of  his  opinion  upon  the  sex 
tvill  go  near  to  j)ique  you — We  must  have  him. 
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Lord  M.  As  you  please — but  what  shall  we  do  with 
ourselves  till  dinner  ? 

Str  Char.  "What  think  you  of  a  party  at  piquet  ? 

Lord  M.  O  !  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Sir  Char.  Fie  !  fie!  when  you  play  with  his  Grace? 

Lord  M.  Upon  my  honour,  he  gives  me  three 
points. 

SirC/iar.  Does  he?  why  then  you  shall  give  me 
but  two— Here,  fellov/,  get  cards.  AUons.    [Excaaf . 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 

SCENE  I, 

Lady  Betty  Modisii's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Easy,  meetii}^. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  my  dear  !  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you  ! 
I  am  strangely  happy  to-day  ;  I  have  just  received  my 
new  dress  from  London,  and  you  are  most  critically 
come  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

iMdij  E.  Oh,  your  servant,  madam,  I  am  a  very  in- 
different judge,  you  know.     What  is  it  like  ? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you  what  it  is  ! 
— — Tis  all  extravagance,  both  in  mode  and  fancy, 
my  dear.  I  believe  there's  six  thousand  yards  of  edg- 
ing in  it Ihen  such  an  enchanting  slope  from  the 

elbow — something  so  new,  so  lively,  so  noble,  so  co- 
quette and  charming — but  you  shall  see  it,  my  dear — 

Ludi/  E,  Indeed,  I  won't,  my  dear  j  1  am  resolved 
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to  mortify  you,  for  being  so  wrongfully  fond  of  a 
trifle. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-natured. 

Lady  E.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a  wo- 
man of  your  sense,  so  warmly  concerned  in  the  care 
of  her  outsidej  for,  when  we  have  taken  our  best  pains 
about  it,  'tis  the  beauty  of  the  mind  alone  that  gives 
us  lasting  virtue.  . 

Lady  B.  Ah,  my  dear  !  my  dear  !  you  have  been 
a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose  indeed,  that  kno\r 
so  little  of  the  taste  of  mankind.  Take  my  word,  a 
new  fashion  upon  a  fine  woman,  is  often  a  greater 
proof  of  her  value,  than  you  are  aware  of. 

Lady  E.  That  I  can't  comprehend ;  for  you  see 
among  the  men,  nothing's  more  ridiculous  than  anew 
fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are  always  the  last 
that  come  mto  them. 

Lady  B.  Ihat  is,  because  the  only  merit  of  a  man 
is  his  sense  :  but  doubtless  the  greatest  value  of  a  wo- 
man is  her  beauty  j  an  homely  woman  at  the  head  of 
a  fashion  would  not  be  allowed  in  it  by  the  men,  and 
consequently  not  followed  by  the  women :  so  that  to 
be  successful  in  one's  fancy,  is  an  evident  sign  of  one's 
being  admired,  and  I  always  take  admiration  for  the 
best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beautjr  certainly  h  the 
source  of  power,  as  power  in  all  creatures  is  the 
height  of  happiness. 

Lady  E.  At  this  rate  you  would  rather  be  thought 
beautiful  than  good. 

Lady  B.  As  I  had  rather  command  than  obey ; 
the  wisest  homely  woman  can't  make  a  man  of  sense 
of  a  fooi,  but  the  veriest  fool  ot  a  beauty  shall  make 
an  a.--s  of  a  statesman  ;  so  that,  in  short,  i  can't  see  a 
woruan  of  spirit  has  any  business  in  this  world  but  to 
dress — and  make  the  men  like  her. 

Lady  E.  Do  you  suppose  this  is  a  principle  the 
men  of  sense  will  admire  you  for  ! 
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Lady  B.  I  do  suppose,  that  when  I  suffer  any  man 
to  like  my  person,  he  sha'n't  dare  to  find  fault  with 
my  principle. 

Lady  E.  But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily  hum- 
bled. 

Lady  B.  The  easiest  of  any ;  one  has  ten  thousand 
times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  that  jnay  be  ;  for  I  have  seen  you 
throw  away  more  good  humour,  in  hopes  of  tcndrcsse 
from  my  Lord  Foppington,  who  loves  all  women 
alike,  than  would  have  made  my  Lord  Morelove  per- 
fectly happy,  who  loves  only  you. 

Lady  B.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make  the 
best  fools  in  the  world  :  their  sincerity  and  good 
breeding  throws  them  so  entirely  into  one's  power, 
and  gives  one  such  an  agreeable  thirst  of  using  them 
ill,  to  show  that  power — 'tis  impossible  not  to  quench 
it. 

Lady  E.  But,  methinks,  my  Lord  MoreMve's 
manner  to  you  might  move  any  woman  to  a  kinder 
sense  of  his  merit. 

jMdy  B.  Ay,  but  would  it  not  be  hard,  my  dear, 
for  a  poor  w'eak  woman  to  have  a  man  of  his  quality 
and  reputation  in  her  power,  and  not  to  let  the  world 
see  him  there?  would  any  creature  sit  new  dressed 
all  day  in  her  closet  ?  Could  you  bear  to  have  a 
sweet  fancied  suit,  and  never  show  it  at  the  play,  or 
the  drawing-room  ? 

Lady  E.  But  one  would  not  ride  in't  methinks,  or 
harass  it  out,  when  there's  no  occasion. 

Lady  B.  Pooh !  my  Lord  iVIorelove's  a  mere  In- 
/  dian  damask,  one  can't  wear  him  out !  o'my  consci- 
ence I  must  give  him  to  my  woman  at  last. 

Lady  E.  Now  'tis  to  me  amazing,  how  a  man  of 
his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used  like  a  dog  for  four  or 
five  years  together — but  nothing's  a  wonder  in  love. 
Yet  pray  when  you  found  you  could  not  like  him  at 
fust,  why  did  you  ever  encourage  him  ,■'  t 
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Lady  B.  Why,  what  would  you  have  one  do  ?  for 
my  part,  I  could  no  more  chuse  a  man  by  my  eye, 
than  a  shoe  :  one  must  draw  them  on  a  little,  to  see 
if  they  are  right  to  one's  foot. 

Ladi/  E.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man  I 
could  not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that  pinched  me. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tells  one, 
he'll  widen  'em,  or  do  any 'thing,  and  is  so  civil  and 
silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  turn  such  a 
trifle  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  heart,  upon  a  fellow's 
hands  again. 

Lady  E.  Well  j  I  confess  you-  are  very  happily  dis- 
tinguished among  most  women  of  fortune,  to  have  a 
man  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  sense  and  quality  so  long 
and  honourably  in  love  with  yon ;  for  now-a-days 
one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man  of 
quality  in  love  with  the  woman  he  would  marry.  To 
be  in  love  now,  is  only  to  have  a  design  upon  a  wo- 
man, a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against  her  vir- 
tue, which  they  generally  attack  first,  by  toasting  up 
her  vanity. 

Lady  b.  Ay,  but  the  world  knows,  that  is  not  the 
case  between  my  lord  and  me. 

Lady  E.  Therefore  I  think  you  happy. 

Lady  B.  Now  I  don't  see  it;  I'll  swear  I'm  better 
pleased  to  know  there  are  a  great  many  foolish  fel- 
lows of  quality  that  take  occasion  to  toast  me  fre- 
quently. 

Lady  E.  I  vow  I  should  not  thank  any  gentlemen 
for  toasting  me,  and  have  often  wondered  how  a 
woman  of  your  spirit  could  bear  a  great  many  other 
freedoms  I  have  seen, some  men  take  with  you. 

Lady  B.  As  how,  my  dear !  Come,  pr'ythee,  be  free 
with  me,  for,  you  must  know,  I  love  dearly  to  hear 
my  faults — Who  is't  you  have  observed  to  be  too  free 
with  me? 

Lady  E.  Why,  there's  my  Lord  Foppington ;  could 
any  woman  but  you  bear  to  see  him  with  a  respectful 
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fleer  stare  full  in  her  face,  draw  up  his  breatli,  and 
cry — Gad,  you're  handsome  ? 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies  about 
it;  but,  poor  things,  they  do  it  no  harm:  for,  if  you 
observe,  people  are  generally  most  apt  to  chuse  that, 
the  flies  have  been  busy  with,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Lady  E.  But  I  should  not  think  my  reputation 
safe;  ray  Lord  Foppington*s  a  man  that  talks  often 
of  his  amours,  but  seldom  speaks  of  favours  that  are 
refused  him. 

Lady  B.  Pshaw !  will  any  thing  a  man  says  make 
a  woman  less  agreeable?  will  his  talking  spoil  one's 
complexion,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of  order?  ,A 
fine  woman  is  never  in  the  wrong,  or,  if  we  were, 
'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  creature's  reason  that 
can  unfetter  him. — Oh,  how  I  love  to  hear  a  wretch 
curse  himself  for  loving  on,  or  now  and  then  coming 
out  with  a 

-Yet  for  the  plague  of  human  race. 
This  devil  has  an  angel's  face  ! 

Lady  E.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow  repu- 
tation to  be  at  all  essential  to  a  fine  woman. 

Lady  B.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great  man. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  that  jewel,  reputation,  is  a  very 
fanciful  business!  one  shall  not  see  an  homely  crea- 
ture in  town,  but  wears  it  in  her  mouth  as  mon- 
strously as  the  Indians  do  bobs  at  their  lips,  and  it 
really  becomes  them  just  alike. 

Lady  E.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting  too  far 
to  power  alone  ;  for  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
the  fall  of  pride;  and  woman's  pride  at  best  may  be 
suspected  to  be  more  a  distrust,  than  a  real  contempt 
of  mankind:  for  when  we  have  said  all  we  can,  a 
deserving  husband  is  certainly  our  best  happiness  ; 
and  I  don't  question  but  my  Lord  Morelove's  merit, 
in  a  little  time,  will  make  you  think  so  too ;  for  what- 
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ever  airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  world,  I'm  sure 
your  heart  don't  want  good  nature. 

L'kUj  B.  You  are  mistaken;  1  am  very  illnatured, 
though  your  good  humour  won't  let  you  see  it. 

Ladit/  E.  Then,  to  give  me  a  proof  on't,  let  me  see 
you  refuse  to  go  immediately  and  dine  with  me,  after 
I  have  promised  Sir  Charles  to  bring  you. 

Lady  B.  Pray  don't  ask  me. 

Ladi/  E.  Why? 

Ladi/  B.  Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  good  na- 
ture, I'll  go  without  asking,  that  you  mayn't  have 
the  malice  to  say,  I  did  you  a  favour. 

Lady  E.  Thou  art  a  mad  creature.  [^Exeunt, 


SCKNE  II. 


Sir  Charles's  Lodo-in^s. 

Lord  Mouelove  and  Siii  Charles  at  Piq/tef. 

Sir  Char.  Come,  my  lord,  one  single  game  for  the 
tout,  and  so  have  done. 

Lord  -J.  i\o,  h.uig  em,  I  have  enough  of 'em  !  ill 
cards  are  the  dullest  company  in  the  world — How 
much  is  it  ? 

S;r  Char.  Three  parties. 
Lord  M.  Fiftfen  pounds — very  well. 
{IVliilc  LoHD  Moj..  i-.LovE.  Louiit,-,  out  his  Money,  a 
Servant  ^iv(.s  Ssr  CriARLts  «  Lttter,  w/iich 
he  reads  to  hinisttf.  _, 

Sir  Cbnr.  [7o  the  SrRVAlST.]  Give  my  service; 
say,  !  have  company  dines  with  ine;  if  1  have  lime, 
I'll  call  there  in  the  atternoon — ha!  ha!  ha! 

\_Exit  Servant. 
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Lord  M.  What's  the  matter  ? — there — 

\_Paying  the  Money, 

Sir  Char.  The  old  affair — my  Lady  Graveairs. 

Lord  M.  Oh  !   Pr'ythee  how  does  that  go  on  ? 

Sir  Char.  As  agreeably  as  a  Chancery  suit:  for 
now  it's  come  to  the  intolerable  plague  of  my  not 

being  able  to  get  rid  on't;  as'you  may  see 

\_Giving  the  Letter. 

Lord  3L  [Reads.]  Your  behaviour  since  I  came  to 
Windsor  has  convinced  me  of  your  X)iUamy,  ivithout  my 
being  surpriaed  or  angry  at  it.  I  desire  you  ivoiiJd  let 
11IC  see  you  at  my  lodgings  immediately,  "where  I  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  convince  you,  that  I  7iever 
can,  or  positively  nill,  be  us  I  have  been.     Yours,  SfC. 

A  very  whimsical  letter! — Faith,  I  think  she  has  hard 
luck  with  you:  if  a  man  were  obliged  to  have  a  mis- 
tress, her  person  and  condition  seem  to  be  cut  out 
for  the  ease  of  a  lover :  for  she's  a  young,  handsome, 
wild,  well-jointured  widow — But  what's  your  quar- 
rel ? 

^ir  Char.  Nothing:  she  sees  the  coolness  happens 
to  be  first  on  my  side,  and  her  business  with  me  now, 
I  suppose,  is  to  convince  me  how  heartily  she's  vexed 
that  she  was  not  beforehand  with  me. 

Lord  M.  Her  pride  and  your  indifference  must  oc- 
casion a  pleasant  scene,  sure;  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  r 

Sir  Char.  Treat  her  with  a  cold  familiar  air,  till  I 
pique  her  to  forbid  me  her  sight,  and  then  take  her 
at  her  word. 

Lord  M.  Very  gallant  and  provoking. 

Enter  a  Skrvant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington \_Exit. 

Sir  Char.  Oh — now,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
be  let  into  the  mistery  of  making  love  without  pain, 
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— here's  one  that's  a  master  of  the  art,  and  shall  de- 
claim to  you 

Enter  Lokd  Foppington. 
My  dear  Lord  Foppington! 

Lord  l'.  My  dear  agreeable!  Que  je  t'embrassef 
Fardi  !  11  y  a  cent  n/ia  y//.  /c  nc  t'ai  vii — my  lord,  I  am 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Li/rd  .V.  My  lord.  I  kiss  )'our  hands — I  hope  we 
shall  have  you  here  sometime;  you  seem  to  have 
laid  in  a  >.tock  of  Ueahh  to  be  at  the  diversions  of  the 
place — You  look  extremely  well. 

Lord  f.  To  see  one's  fnend»  look  so,  my  lord,  may 
easily  give  a  nrmfille  to  one's  complexion. 

Sir  i  ihir.  Loveis  in  hope,  my  lord,  always  have  a 
visible  brilliant  in  their  eyes  and  air. 

L'trd  F.   What  dost  thou  mean,  Charles  ? 

<S/>  Char.  Come,  come,  confess  what  really  brought 
you  to  Windsor,  now  you  have  no  business  there? 

Lord  F.  Why  two  hours,  and  six  of  the  best  nags 
in  Christendom,  or  the  devil  drive  me. 

Lui^i  ly.  You  make  haste,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  My  lord,  I  always  fly  when  I  pursue — But 
they  are  well  kept,  indeed — 1  love  to  have  creatures 
go  as  I  bid  them;  you  have  seen  them,  Charles;  bat 
so  has  all  the  world;  Foppington's  long  tails  are 
known  on  every  road  in  England. 

Sir  Char,  Well,  my  lord,  but  how  came  they  to 
bring  you  this  road?  You  don't  use  to  take  these  ir- 
regular jaunts  without  some  design  in  your  head  of 
having  more  than  nothing  to  do. 

Lord  F.  Pshaw!  Pox!  pr'ythee,  Charles,  thou 
knowest  lam  a  fellow  s(iiiscoHsaji/e>icc,be  where  I  will. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  much,  among 
friends,  my  lord;  Come,  come, — we  must  have  it: 
your  real  business  here  ? 

Lord  F.  Why  then,  cnfre  nous,  there  is  a  certain 
fille  dc  joic  about  the  court,  here,  that  loves  winning 
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at  cards  better  than  all  the  fine  things  I  have  been 
able  to  say  to  her — so  I  have  brought  an  odd  thousand 
bill  in  my  pocket,  that  I  design,  tete-ci-ftte,  to  play 
off  with  her  at  piquet,  or  so;  and  now  the  business  is 
out. 

Sir  Char.  Ah,  and  a  very  good  business  too,  my 
lord. 

Lord  F.  If  it  be  well  done,  Charles 

Sir  Char.  That's  as  you  manage  your  cards,  my 
lord. 

L'jid  M.  This  must  be  a  woman  of  consequence, 
by  the  value  you  set  upon  her  favours. 

Sir  Char.  Oh,  nothing's  above  the  price  of  a  fine 
woman. 

Lord  F.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen,  the  price  may 
not  happen  to  be  altogether  so  high,  neither — For  I 
fancy  i  know  enough  of  the  game  to  make  it  an  even 
bet  I  get  her  for  nothing. 

Lard  M.  How  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lard  F.  Because,  if  she  happen  to  lose  a  good  sum 
to  me,  I  shall  buy  her  with  her  own  money. 

Lord  J/.  That's  new,  I  confess. 

Lord  F.  You  know,  Charles,  'tis  not  impossible  but 
I  maybe  five  hundred  pounds  deep  with  her — then 
bills  may  fall  short,  and  the  devil's  in't  if  1  want  as- 
surance to  ask  her  to  pay  some  way  or  other. 

Sir  Char.  And  a  man  must  be  a  churl  indeed,  that 
won't  take  a  lady's  personal  security;  hah!  liah! 
hah ! 

Lord  F.  Hehl  heh !  heh !  thou  art  a  devil, 
Charles. 

Lord  M.  Death  !  how  happy  is  this  coxcomb! 

\_Aside. 

Lard  F.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentlemen,  I 
had  another  pressing  temptation  that  brought  uje  hi- 
ther, which  was — my  wife. 

Lord  M.  1'hat's  kind,  indeed;  my  lady  has  been 
here  this  month;  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 
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Lord  F.  That  I  don't  know ;  for  I  design  this  af- 
ternoon to  send  her  to  London. 

Lord  M.  What !  the  same  day  you  come,  my  lord ! 
that  would  be  cruel. 

Lord  F.  Ay,  but  it  will  be  mighty  convenient ; 
for  she  is  positively  of  no  manner  of  use  in  my 
amours. 

Lord  M.  That's  your  fault ;  the  town  thinks  her  a 
veiy  deserving  woman. 

Lord  F.  If  she  were  a  woman  of  the  town,  per- 
haps I  should  think  so  tooj  but  she  happens  to  be  my 
wife,  and  when  a  wife  is  once  given  to  deserve  more 
than  her  husband's  inclinations  can  pay,  in  my  mind 
&he  has  no  merit  at  all. 

Lord  M.  She's  extremely  well  bred,  and  of  a  very 
prudent  conduct. 

Lord  F.  Um — ay — the  woman's  proud  enough. 

Lord  J\L  Add  to  this,  all  the  world  allows  her 
liandsome. 

Lord  F.  The  world's  extremely  civil,  my  lord ;  and 
I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  done  me,  it"  they  could 
find  an  expedient  to  unmarry  the  poor  woman  from 
the  only  man  in  the  world  that  can't  think  her  hand- 
some. 

J.ord  M.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  in  the 
world  that  are  sorry  'tis  not  in  their  power  to  unmarry 
her. 

Lord  F.  I  am  a  great  many  in  the  world's  very 
humble  servant,  and  whenever  they  find  'tis  in  their 
power,  their  high  and  mighty  wisdoms  may  command 
tne  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning. 

Lord  M.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  did  you  marry  for  ? 

Lord  F.  To  pay  my  debts  at  play,  and  disinherit 
my  younger  brother. 

Lord  M.  But  tliere  are  some  things  due  to  a  wife. 

Lord  F.   And  there  are  some  debts  I  don't  care  to 
pay — to  both  which  I  plead  husband,  and  my  lord. 
;    LordM.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  should  expect  to  have 
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my  own  coach  stopped  in  the  street,  and  to  meet  my 
wife  with  the  windows  up  in  a  hackney. 

Lord  F.  Then  would  I  put  in  bail,  and  order  a  se- 
parate maintenance. 

Lurd  M.  So  pay  the  double  the  sum  of  the  debt, 
and  be  married  for  nothing. 

Lf^d  F.  Now,  I  think,  deferring  a  dun,  and  get- 
ting rid  of  one's  wife,  are  two  the  most  agreeable 
sweets  in  the  liberties  of  an  English  subject. 

Lord  M.  If  I  were  married,  I  would  as  soon  part 
from  my  estate  as  my  wife. 

Lord  F.  Now,  I  would  not — sun-burn  me  if  I 
would. 

Lord  M.  Death!  but  since  you  are  thus  indif- 
ferent, my  lord,  why  would  you  needs  marry  a  wo- 
man of  so  much  merit?  Couid  not  you  have  laid  out 
your  spleen  upon  some  ill-natured  shrew,  that  wanted 
the  plague  of  an  ill  husband,  and  have  let  her  alone 
to  some  plain,  honest  man  of  quality,  that  would  have 
deserved  her? 

J.urd  F.  Why,  faith,  my  lord,  that  might  have 
been  considered;  but  I  really  grew  so  passionately 
fond  of  her  fortune,  that,  curse  catch  me,  1  was  quite 
blind  to  the  rest  of  her  good  qualities:  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  if  it  had  been  possible  the  old  put  of  a 
peer  could  have  tossed  me  in  t'other  five  tliousand 
for  them,  by  my  consent,  she  should  have  lelin- 
quished  her  merits  and  virtues  to  any  of  her  younger 
sisters. 

Sir  Char.  Ay,  ay,  my  lord,  virtues  in  a  wife  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  make  her  proud,  and  put  the 
world  in  inind  of  her  husband's  faults. 

Lord  F.  Right,  Charles  :  and,  strike  me  blind, 
hut  the  women  of  virtue  are  now  grown  such  idiots 
ill  love,  that  they  expect  of  a  man,  just  as  they  do  of 
a  coach  horse,  thai,  one  s  appetite,  like  t'other's  flesh, 
should  increase  by  feeding 

Sir  Chor.  Right,  mv  lord,  and  don't  consider,  that 
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toujours  chapons  bouilUs  will  never  do  with  an  English 
stomach. 

Lord  F.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Charles,  I  have  known  so  much  of  that  sort  of  eat- 
ing, that  I  now  think,  for  an  hearty  meal,  no  wild 
fowl  in  Europe  is  comparable  to  a  joint  of  Banstead 
mutton. 

Lord  M.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Lord  F.  Why,  that,  for  my  part,  I  h^d  rather  have 
a  plain  slice  of  my  wife's  woman,  than  my  guts  full 
of  e'er  an  ortolan  duchess  in  Christendom. 

Lord  M.  But  I  thought,  my  lord,  your  chief  busi- 
ness now  at  Windsor  had  been  your  design  upon  a 
woman  of  quality. 

Lard  F.  That's  true,  my  lord;  though  I  don't 
think  your  fine  lady  the  best  dish  myself,  yet  a  man 
of  quality  can't  be  without  such  things  at  his  table. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  then  you  only  desire  the  reputation 
of  an  affair  with  her. 

Lord  F.  I  think  the  reputation  is  the  most  inviting 
part  of  an  amour  with  most  women  of  quality. 

Lord  31.  But,  my  lord,  does  not  the  reputation  of 
your  being  so  general  an  undertaker  frighten  the  wo- 
men from  engaging  with  you?  For  they  say,  no  man 
can  love  but  one  at  a  time. 

Lord  F.  That's  just  one  more  than  ever  I  came  up 
to:  for,  stop  my  breath,  if  ever  I  loved  one  in  my 
life. 

Lord  M.  How  do  you  get  them,  then? 

Lord  F.  Why^  sometimes  as  they  get  other  people: 
I  dress,  and  let  them  get  mej  or,  if  that  w^on't  do, 
as  I  got  my  title,  I  buy  them. 

Lord  M.  But  how  can  you,  that  profess  indiffer- 
ence, think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  so  often  up 
to  the  price  of  a  woman  of  quality  r 

Lord  F.  Because  you  must  know,  my  lord,  that 
'tis  not,  of  late,  so  very  expensive}  now  and  then  a 
partie  quarre,  a  jaunt  or  two  in  a  hack  to  an  Indian 
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house,  a  little  China,  an  odd  thing  for  a  gown,  or  so, 
and  in  three  days  after,  you  meet  her  at  the  conve- 
niency  of  trying  it  chez  Mademoiselle  d'Epingle. 

Sir  Char.  Ay,  ay,  my  lord,  and  when  you  are 
there,  you  know,  what  between  a  little  chat,  a  dish 
of  tea.  Mademoiselle's  good  humour,  and  a  petit  chan- 
son, or  two,  the  devil's  in  it  if  a  man  can't  fooJaway 
the  time,  till  he  sees  how  it  looks  upon  her  by  candle- 
light. 

Lord  F.  He!  he!  well  said,  Charles,  I'gad  I  fancy 

thou  and  I  have  unlaced  many  a  reputation  there 

Your  great  lady  is  as  soon  undressed  as  her  Vv-oman. 

Lord  M.  I  could  never  find  it  so the  shame  or 

scandal  of  a  repulse  always  made  me  afraid  of  at- 
tempting women  of  condition. 

Sir  C/ia.  Ha!  ha!  I'gad,  my  lord,  you  deserve  to 
be  ill  used  ;  your  modesty's  enough  to  spoil  any  wo- 
man in  the  world:  but  my  lord  and  I  understand  the 
sex  a  little  better;  we  see  plainly,  that  women  are 
only  cold,  as  some  men  are  brave,  from  the  modesty 
or  fear  of  those  that  attack  them. 

Lord  /•'.  Right,  Charles, — a  man  should  no  more 
give  up  his  heart  to  a  woman,  than  his  sword  to  a 
bully  ;  they  are  both  as  insolent  as  the  devil  after  it. 

Sir  Char.  How  do  you  like  that,  my  lord? 

\_jlside  to  Lord  Mokelove. 

Lord  M.  Faith,  I  envy  him — But,  my  lord,  sup- 
pose your  inclination  should  stumble  upon  a  woman 
truly  virtuous,  would  not  a  severe  repulse  from  such 
an  one  put  you  strangely  out  of  countenance? 

Lord  F.  Not  at  all,  my  lord — for  if  a  man  don't 
mmd  a  box  o'the  ejr  in  a  fair  struggle  with  a  fresh 
country  girl,  why  the  deuce  should  he  be  concerned 
at  an  impertinent  frown  for  an  attack  upon  a  woman 
of  quality? 

Lord  M.  Then  you  have  no  notion  of  a  lady's 
cruelty  ? 

Lord  F.  Ha!  ha!  let  me  blood,  if  I  tl/mk  there's 
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a  greater  jest  in  nature.  I  am  ready  to  crack  my 
sides  with  k.ughing,  to  see  a  senseless  flirt,  because 
the  creature  happens  to  have  a  little  pride  that  she 
calls  virtue  about  her,  give  herself  all  the  insolent  airs 
of  resentment  and  disdain  to  an  honest  fellow,  ^that 
all  the  while  does  not  care  three  pinches  of  snutf  if 
she  and  her  virtue  were  to  run  with  their  last  favours 
through  the  first  regiment  of  guards — Ila!  ha!  it 
puts  me  in  mind  of  an  affair  of  mine^  so  imperti- 
nent  

Lord  M.  Oh,  that's  impossible,  my  lord Pray 

let's  hear  it. 

Lord  F.  Why,  J  happened  once  to  be  very  well  in 
a  certain  man  of  quality's  family,  and  his  wife  liked 
me. 

Lord  M.  How  do  you  know  she  liked  you  ? 

Lord  F.  ^^hy,  from  the  very  moment  I  told,  her  I 
liked  her,  she  never  durst  trust  herself  at  the  end  of 
a  room  with  me. 

Lord  ])L  That  might  be  her  not  liking  you. 

Lojd  F.  My  lord — Women  of  quality  don't  use  to 
speak  the  thing  plain — but,  to  satisfy  you  I  did  not 
want  encouragement,  ]  never  came  there  in  my  life, 
but  she  did  immediately  smile,  and  borrow  my  snuff- 
bo.K. 

Lord  M.  J' he  liked  your  snuff  at  least — Well,  but 
how  did  she  uj^e  you  r 

J  nrd  F.  By  all  tlial's  infamous,  she  jilted  me. 

Lord  M.  Huwi  Jilt  you? 

Laid  F.  Ay,  death  s  curse,  she  jilted  me. 

Lord  M.  I  ray,  let's  hear. 

Lord  F.  For  when  I  was  pretty  well  convinced  she 
had  a  mind  lo  nie,  1  one  day  made  her  a  hint  of  an 
appointment:  upon  which,  with  an  insolent  frown 
iii  her  face,  that  made  her  look  as  ugly  as  the  devil, 
she  told  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  thither  again,  her 
lord  should  )■  now  that  she  had  forbidden  me  the 
iiou'e  before. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  slut? 

■Sir  C'ar.  Intolerable! 
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Lord  M.  But  how  did  her  answer  agree  with  you  ? 

Lord  F.  Oh,  passionately  well !  for  I  stared  full  ia 
her  face,  and  burst  out  a  laughing;  at  which  she 
turned  upon  h.er  heel,  and  gave  a  crack  with  her  fan, 
like  a  coach-wiiip,  and  bridled  out  of  the  room  with 
the  air  and  complexion  of  an  incensed  turkey-cock. 

[-7  Sl'RVANT  ivhispas  Slil  CHARLES. 

Lf^'d  M.  What  did  you  then  ? 

Li}id  U.  I looked  after  her,  gaped,  threw  up 

the  sash,  and  fell  a  ringing  out  of  the  window so 

that  you  see,  my  i'».d,  while  a  man  is  not  in  love, 
there's  no  great  afdiction  in  missing  one's  way  to  a 
woman. 

Sir  Char.  Ay,  ay,  you  talk  tliis  very  well,  my  lord; 
but  now  let's  see  how  you  dare  behave  yourself  upon 
action — dinner's  served,  and  the  ladies  stay  for  us — 
There's  one  within  has  been  too  hard  for  as  brisk  a 
man  as  yourself. 

Lord  M.  I  guess  who  yon  mean — Have  a  care,  my 
lord,  she'll  prove  your  courage  for  you. 

Lord  F.  Will  she?  then  she's  an  undone  creature. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  courage  is  the  whole 
mystery  of  making  love,  and  of  more  use  than  con- 
duct is  in  war;  for  the  bravest  fellow  in  Europe  may 
beat  his  brains  out  against  the  stubborn  walls  of  a 
town — But 

Women,  born  to  be  controU'd, 

Stoop  to  the  forward;,  and  the  bold,         [Exeunt. 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 


SCENE   I. 

Sir  Charles  Easy's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Lord  Morklove  and  Sir  Charles. 

Lord  M.  So!  Did  not  I  bear  up  bravely? 

Sir  Char.  Admirably!  with  the  best  bred  insolence 
in  nature,  you  insulted  like  a  woman  of  quality  when- 
her  country  bred  husband's  jealous  of  her  in  the 
"wrong  place. 

Lord  M.  Ha !  ha  !  Did  you  observe,  when  I  first 
came  into  the  room,  how  carelessly  she  brushed  her 
eyes  over  me,  and  when  the  company  saluted  me, 
stood  all  the  while  with  her  face  to  the  window  ?  ha ! 
ha!  Well,  what's  to  be  done  next? 

Sir  Char.  Only  observe  her  motions:  for,  by  her 
behaviour  at  dinner,  I  am  sure  she  designs  to  gall  you 
v/ith  my  Lord  Foppington :  if  so,  you  raubt  even 
stand  her  tire,  and  then  play  my  Lady  Graveairs  upon 
her,  whom  I'll  immediately  pique,  and  prepare  for 
your  purpose. 

Lord  M.  I  understand  you — ■ — the  properest  wo- 
man in  the  world  too;  for  she'll  certainly  encourage 
the  least  offer  from  me,  in  hopes  of  revenging  her 
slights  upon  you. 

Sir  Char.  Right;  and  the  very  encouragement  she 
gives  you,  at  the  same  time  will  give  me  a  pretence 
to  widen  the  breach  of  my  quarrel  with  her. 
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Lord  M.  Besides,  Charles,  I  own  I  am  fond  of  any 
attempt  that  will  forward  a  misunderstnRdicg  there, 
for  your  lady's  sake.  A  woman  so  truly  good  in  her 
nature  ought  to  have  something  more  from  a  man^ 
than  bare  occasions  to  prove  her  goodness. 

Sir  Char.  Why,  then,  upon  honour,  niy  lord,  to 
give  you  proof  that  I  am  positively  the  best  husband 
in  the  world,  my  wife never  yet  found  me  out. 

Lord  M.  That  may  be  by  her  being  the  best  wife 
in  the  world;   she,  may  be,  won't  find  you  out. 

Sir  t'/iar.  Nay,  if  she  won  t  tell  a  man  of  his  faults, 
when  she  sees  them,  how  the  deuce  should  he  mend 
them  ?  But,  however,  you  see  I  am  going  to  leave 
them  off  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Lord  M.  Being  tired  of  a  woman,  is,  indeed,  a 
pretty  tolerable  assurance  of  a  man's  not  designing 

to  fool   on  with  her* Here  she  comes,  and,  iff 

don't  mistake,  brimful  of  reproaches You  can't 

take  her  in  a  better  time I'll  leave  you. 

Enter  Lady  Guaveairs. 

Yourladj'ship's  most  humble  servant.     Is  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  pray? 

Ladi/  G.  No,  my  lord,  tliey  are  just  talking  of 
basset;  my  Lord  Foppington  has  a  mind  to  tally,  if 
your  lordship  would  encourage  the  table. 

Lord  M,  Oh,  madam,  witli  all  my  heart !  But  Sir 
Charles,  I  know,  is  hard  to  begot  to  it;  I'll  leave 
your  ladyship  to  prevail  with  him. 

[Exit  Lord  Moriclove, — Sir  Charles  nud 
Lady  Grave  airs  salatc  coldly,  and  trifle 
some  Time  before  they  speak. 
Lady  G.  Sir  Charles,  I  sent  you  a  note  this  morn- 
ing  

Sir  Char.  Yes,  madam;  but  there  were  some  pas- 
sages I  did  not  expect  from  your  ladyship;  you  seem 

to  tax  me  with  things  tliat » 

Lady  G.  Look  you,  sir,  'tis  not  at  all  material  whe- 
E2 
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ther  I  taxed  you  with  any  thing  or  no^  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you  is,  that  you  need  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  call  at  my  lodgings  Ihii  afternoon,  if  you 
should  have  time,  as  you  were  pleased  to  send  me 
word — and  so,  your  servant,  sir,  that's  all —    [Going. 

iSir  Char,  Hold,  madam. 

Lacy  G.  Look  you.  Sir  Charles,  'tis  not  your  call- 
ing me  back  that  v/ill  signify  any  thing,  1  can  assure 
you. 

S:r  Char.  Why  this  extraordinary  baste,  madam  ? 

lM(ly  G.  In  short,  Sir  Charles.  I  have  taken  a  great 
many  things  from  you  of  late,  that  you  know  I  have 
often  told  you  1  would  positively  bear  no  longer. 
But  I  see  things  ate  in  vain,  and  the  more  people 
strive  to  oblige  people,  the  less  they  are  thanked  for 
it;  and  since  there  nuist  be  an  end  of  one's  ridicu- 
lousness one  tinie  or  other,  I  don't  see  any  time  so 
proper  as  the  present;  and  therefore,  sir,  i  desire  you 
would  think  of  things  accordingly.     Your  servant. 

[Goi/'g,  he  holds  her. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  madam,  let  us  start  fair,  however; 
you  ought,  at  least,  to  stay  till  J  am  as  ready  as  your 
ladyship;  and  then,  if  we  must  part, 

Adieu,  ye  silent  grots,  and  shady  groves; 
Ye  soft  amusements  of  our  growing  loves; 
Adieu,  ye  whisjier'd  sighs,  that  finn'd  the  fire. 
And  all  the  thrilling  joys  of  young  desire. 

[Afidcdly. 

Ladi/  G.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir;  I  am  very  glad  we 
are  at  last  come  to  a  right  ur.dtrstiuuiing,  the  only 
way  I  have  long  wishtd  for ;  not  but  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  1  sec  your  design  through  ail  your  painted 
ease  of  resignation  :  1  know  you'd  give  your  soul  to 
make  me  um-asy  now. 

Sir  Char.  (jh>  fie,  madam  !  upon  my  word  I  would 
TiOt  make  you  uneasy.  i|"  it  were  in  my  power. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  dear  sir,  you  need  not  take  such  care, 
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upon  my  word ;  you'll  find  I  can  part  with  you  with- 
out the  least  disorder;  I'll  try,  at  least;  and  so,  once 
more,  and,  for  ever,  sir,  your  servant:  not  but  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  as  ray  last  thought  of 

you  too,  that  I  do  think you  are  a  villain. 

[^Exit  hastily. 
Sir  Char.  Oh,  your  very   humble   servant,    ma- 
dam ! —  J[Boxoing  /ou".]  What  a  charming  quality  is  a 
•woman's  pride,  that  is  strong  enough  to  refuse  a  man 
her  favours^  when  he's  weary  of  them  I Ah  ! 

En!cr  Lady  Graveajrs. 

Lady  G.  Tjook  you,  Sir  Charles;  don't  presume 
upon  the  easiness  of  my  temper:  for,  to  convince  yoa 
that  I  am  positively  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  I  desire 
you  would  let  me  have  \vh;U  letters  you  have  had  of 
mine  since  you  came  to  Windsor:  and  I  expect 
you'll  return  the  rest,  as  I  v/ill  yours,  as  soon  as  we 
come  to  London. 

.S7r  Char.  Upon  my  faith,  madam,  I  never  keep 
any ;  I  always  put  snuff  in  them,  and  so  they  wear 
out. 

Lady  G.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  have  them;  for,  po- 
sitively, I  won't  stir  without  them. 

Sir  Char.  Ha!  then  1  must  be  civil,  I  see.  \_Aside!] 
Perhaps,  madam,  1  have  no  mind  to  part  with  them 
— or  you. 

Lady  G.  Look  you,  sir,  all  those  sort  of  things  are 
in  vain,  now  there's  an  end  of  every  thing  betvveejius 
— If  you  say  you  won't  give  them,  I  must  e'en  gee 
them  as  well  as  I  can.  / 

Sir  Char.  Hal  that  won't  do  then,  I  find.      \_A$id€. 

Lady  G.  Who's  there?  Mrs.  Edging — Your  keep- 
ing a  letter,  sir,  won't  keep  me^  I'll  assure  you. 

E/ifcr  EiiGlNG. 
Ldg.  Did  your  ladyship  call  me,  madam  ? 
Lady  G.  Ay,  cliild:  pray  do   me  the  favour  to 
feich  my  cloak  out  of  the  dining-room. 
E  "> 
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Edg.  Yes,  madam.  Ila!  she  looks  as  if  my  mas^ter 
had  quarrelled  with  her ;  I  hope  she's  going  away  in 

a  huff she  shan't  slay  for  her  cloak,  1  warrant  her 

This  is  pure.  [Aside. — Exit  i^it.iling. 

Ladij  G.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  before  1  go,  give  me 
leave,  now,  after  all,  to  ask  you — why  you  have  used 
me  thus  ? 

>S'/}-  Char.  What  is  it  you  call  usage,  madam? 

Lud^/  G.  \Miy,  then,  since  you  will  have  it,  how 
comes  it  you  have  been  so  gro'^sly  caieless  and  neg- 
lectful of  me  of  late?  Only  tell  me  seriously,  wherein 
I  have  deserved  ihis. 

Sir  Char.  Why,  then,  seriously,  madam 

Ejiler  Edging,  wic/i  a  Cloak. 

We  are  interrupted 

Edg.  Here  is  your  ladyship's  cloak,  madam. 

Lao'j/  G.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Edging — Oh,  hiw  !  pray 
•will  yoti  let  somebod)'  get  ujc  a  chair  to  the  door? 

Eulg.  Humph — Shen5ighl  have  told  me  that  before, 
if  she  had  been  in  such  haste  to  go.       \_Asidc. — E^xit. 

Eadu  G.  Now,  sir. 

Sir  Char.  'I  hen,  seriously,  I  say,  I  am  of  late  crown 
so  very  lazy  in  my  pleasures,  that  1  am  from  hence- 
forth resolved  to  follow  no  pleasure  th.at  arises  above 
the  degree  of  amusemenl — And  that  woman,  that  ex- 
pects 1  should  make  her  my  business,  w'jv — like  my 
business,  is  tlien  in  a  fair  way  of  beini-,  forgot.  VVhen 
once  she  comes  to  re[}ro3ch  n.e  with  vo\»'s  and  usage, 
and  stuff — i  had  as  lief  hear  lu  r  talk  of  bills,  bonds, 
and  ejectments:  her  passion  beconies  as  troublesome 
as  a  lawsuit,  and  I  would  as  soon  converse  with  my 
eolicitor.  In  short,  i  shall  never  care  sixpence  for 
any  woman  that  wont  be  obedient. 

Ladij  G .  I'll  swear,  sir,  you  have  a  very  free  way 
of  treating  people  ;  I  am  glad  I  am  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  principles,  however— ~And  you  would 
h:ive  n-.e  obedient.'' 
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•     Sir  Char.  Why  not?  My  wife's  so?  and  I  think  she 
has  as  much  pretence  to  be  proud  as  3'our  ladyship. 

l.adij  O.  Lard  1  is  there  no  chair  to  be  had,  1  won- 
der? 

E)i(cr  Edging. 

F.dg.  Here's  a  chair,  mudam. 

Ladj;  G.  'Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Edging:  pra}',  will 
you  let  s-rjrueb.^dy  get  me  a  glass  offair  water: 

Ed'!;.  Humph — Jier  huff  is  almost  over,  i  suppose 
—I  SL-e  he"s  a  villain  .still.  [.ii/aV,  liiif. 

Lad':  a.  Well,  that  was  the  prettiest  I'ar.cy  about 
obedience,  sure,  that  ever  was.  Certainly,  a  woinaii 
of  cxtndiiion  must  be  infinitely  happy  i.ndcr  the  do- 
n-.ir.ion  of  so  gentious  a  lover.  Bat  how  came  you 
to  fi-rijet  kickin  5  and  whipping  all  ihis  while?  J\je- 
th'iiks,  you  should  not  havr  left  so  tashionabie  an  ar- 
ticle out  of  your  scheme  of  government. 

^ir  C/inr.  Um No.   there  is  too  much  trouble 

in  tlnu  ;  though  I  have  4;no\vn  them  of  admirable 
use  in  reiorn:ation  ot  some  humoursome  gentlewo- 
men. 

L(;dij  G.  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done — 
Pray,  v,hat  degree  of  spirit  must  the  lady  have,  that  Ls 
to  m.-ike  heiselt  happy  under  so  much  freedom,  order, 
and  tranquillity  ? 

S/y  L  /(II-.  Oh.  she  mrst  at  least  have  as  much  spirit 
as  your  ladyship,  or  shed  give  me  no  pleasure  in 
breaking  it. 

Liicij  G.  No,  that  would  be  troublesome.  Yon 
had  betrer  take  cr.e  that's  broken  to  your  hand:  there 
are  such  souls  to  be  hired,  J  believe  ;  I  faticy,  at  last, 
that  v.ili  be  t!;e  best  method  i"or  the  lazy  piissicn  of  it 
married  man,  that  has  outlived  his  any  other  sense  of 
gratitication. 

Sir  I.  liar.  Look  you,  madam;  I  have  loved  you  very 
well  a  great  while}  now  you  would  have  me  love  you 
better  and  longer,  which  is  not  in  my  power  to  do. 
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and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  plague  upon  earth,  like 
a  dun,  that  comes  for  more  money  than  one  is  ever 
likely  to  be  able  to  pay. 

Lady  G.  A  dunl  do  you  take  me  for  a  dun,  sir? 
Do  I  come  a  dunning  to  you?  [IValks  in  a  Hent. 

Sir  Char.    Hist!  don't  expose  yourself here's 

companj 

Lady  G.  I  care  not A  dun  !  You  shall  see,  sir, 

1  can  revenge  an  affront,  though  I  despise  the  wretch 
that  offers  it A  dun!  Oh,  i  could  die  with  laugh- 
ing at  the  fancy!  \_Exit. 

iSir  C/iar.   So — she's   in  admirable  order Here 

comes  my  lord ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  very  nick 
cf  his  occasion  for  her. 

Enter  LoiiD  Morelove. 

LordM.  Oh,  Charles,  undone  again!  all  is  lost 
and  ruined. 

Sir  Lliar.  What's  the  matter  now? 

Lord  M,  I  have  been  playing  the  fool  yonder,  even 
to  contempt;  my  senseless  jealousy  has  confessed  a 
weakness  1  never  shall  forgive  myself.  She  has  in- 
sulted on  it  to  that  degree  too 1  can't  bear  the 

thought Oh,  Charles,  this  devil  still  is  mistress  of 

my  heart !  and  I  could  dash  my  brains  out  to  think 
how  grossly  too  I  have  let  her  know  it. 

Sir  Char.  Ah,  how  it  would  tickle  her,  if  she  saw 
you  in  this  condition !  ha!  ha  !  ha! 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee  don't  torture  me  :  think  of  some 
present  ease,  or  I  shall  burst. 

Sir  Char.  Well,  well,  let's  hear,  pray — What  has 
she  done  to  you?  Ha!  ha! 

Lord  M.  Why,  ever  since  I  left  you,  she  has 
treated  me  with  so  much  coolness  and  illna/ire,  and 
that  thing  of  a  lord,  with  so  n)uch  laughing  ease,  and 
such  a  spiteful  familiarity,  that,  at  the  last,  she  saw, 
and  (riun^phed  in  roy  uneasiness. 
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Sir  Char.  Well,  and  so  j  ou  left  the  room  in  a  pet, 
Ha! 

Lord  M.  Oh,  worse,  worse  still !  fofj  at  last,  v/ith 
half  shame  and  anger  in  my  looks,  I  thrust  myself 
between  mv  lord  and  her,  pressed  her  by  the  hand, 
and,  in  a  whisper;,  trembling,  begged  her,  in  pity  of 
herself  and  me,  to  show  her  good  humour  only  where 
she  knew  it  was  truly  valued:  at  which  she  broke 
from  me  with  a  cold  smile,  sat  her  down  by  the 
peer,  whispered  him,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laughter 
in  my  face. 

Sir  Char.  Ha,  ha!  then  would  I  have  given  fifty 
pounds  to  have  seen  your  face.  Why,  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  had  you  to  do  with  humility  ? 
Will  you  never  have  enough  on'tr  Death!  'twas  set- 
ting a  lighted  match  to  gunpow^der,  to  blow  your- 
self up. 

Lord  M.  I  see  my  folly  now,  Charles.  But  what 
shall  1  do  with  the  remains  of  life,  that  she  has  left 
me? 

Sir  Char.  Oh,  throw  it  at  her  feet,  by  all  means ! 
put  on  your  tragedy  face,  catch  fast  hold  of  her  pet- 
ticoat, whip  out  your  handkerchief,  and  in  point 
blank  verse,  desire  her,  one  way  or  other,  to  make  aa 
end  of  the  business.  [/«  a  ivhini/ig  Tone. 

Lord  M.  What  a  fool  dost  thou  make  me! 

Sir  Char.  I  only  show  you  as  you  came  out  of  her 
hands,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  How  contemptibly  have  I  behaved  ray^- 
sclf! 

Sir  Char.  That's  according  as  you  bear  her  beha- 
viour. 

Lord  ?,L    Bear   it!    no — I    thank   thee,   Charles; 

thou  hast  waked  me  now  ;  and  if  i  bear  it What 

have  you  dune  with  my  Lady  Graveair.-?? 

Sii  Char.  Your  business,  1  believe She's  ready 

for  you;  she's  just  gone  down  stairs,  and  if  you  don't 
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make  haste  after  her,  I  expect  her  back  again,  with  a 
knife  or  a  pistol  presently. 

Lord  M.  I'il  go  this  minute. 

Sir  Char.  No,  stay  a  little:  here  comes  my  lord; 
we'll  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  him,  first. 

Enter  Lord  Foppington. 

Lord  F.  Nay,  pr'ythce.  Sir  Charles,  let's  hare  a 

little  of  thee we  have  been  so  chagrin  without 

thee,  that,  stop  my  breath,  the  ladies  are  gone  half 
asleep  to  church,  for  want  of  thy  company. 

Sir  Char.  That's  hard,  indeed,  while  your  lordship 
was  among  them.     Is  Lady  Betty  gone  too? 

Lo7-d  F.  She  was  just  upon  the  wing;  but  I 
caught  her  by  the  snuff-box,  and  she  pretends  to  stay 
to  see  if  I'll  give  it  her  again,  or  no. 

Lord  M.  Death !  'tis  that  I  gave  her,  and  the  only 

present  she  would  ever  receive  from  me Ask  him 

how  he  came  by  it.  \_Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Char.  Pr'ythee  don't  be  uneasy Did  she 

give  it  you,  my  lord  ? 

Jjord  F.  Faith,  Charles,  I  can't  say  she  did,  or  she 
did  not;  but  we  were  playing  the  fool,  and  I  took  it 

a  la — Pshaw !  I  can't  tell  thee  in  French  neither ; 

but  Horace  touches  it  to  a  nicety — 'twas  pignus 
direptum  male  yertlnuci. 

Lord  M.  So — but  I  must  bear  it if  your  lord- 
ship has  a  mind  to  the  box,  I'll  stand  by  you  in  keep- 
ing of  it. 

Lord  F.  My  lord,  I  am  passionately  obliged  to  you  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  answer  your  hazarding  so 
much  of  the  lady's  favour. 

Lord  M.  Not  at  all,  my  lord:  'tis  possible  I  may 
not  have  the  same  regard  to  her  frown  that  your  lord- 
ship has. 

Lord  F.  That's  a  bite,  I  am  sure— he'd  give  a  joint 
of  his  little  finger,  to  be  as  well  with  her  as  I  am. 
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[  J«V/e.]  But  here  she  comes— — Charles,  stand  by 

me Must  not  a  man  be  a  vain  coxcomb>  now,  te 

think  this  creature  followed  one? 

isir  Chur.  Nothing  so  plain,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  Flattering  devil ! 

Enter  Lady  Betty. 

Ladj/  B.  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Foppingvon!  pr'ythee 
don't  play  the  fool  now,  but  give  me  my  snutif-box — 
Sir  Charles,  help  me  to  take  it  from  him. 

Sir  Char.  You  know,  I  hate  trouble,  madam. 

Ladj/  B.  Pooh!  you'll  make  me  stay  till  prayers 
are  half  over  now^ 

Lord  F.  If  you'll  promise  ma  not  to  go  to  church, 
I'll  give  it  you. 

Ladi/  B.  I'll  promise  nothing  at  all;  for,  positively, 
I  will  have  it.  [Sin/gqling  ivith  hiiiu 

Lord  F.  Then,  comparatively,  I  won't  part  with  it. 
Ha!  ha!  [Struggles  tvifh  Jttr. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  you  devil,  you  have  killed  my  arm  ! 

Oh! Well,  if  you'll  let  me  have  it,  I'll  give  you 

a  better. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  Charles  !  that  has  a  view  of  distant 
kindness  in  it.  [^Aside  ^o  Sir  Charles. 

Lord  F.  Nay,  now  I  keep  it,  superlatively 1 

find  there's  a  secret  value  in  it. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  dismal !  upon  my  word,  I  am  only 
ashamed  to  give  it  to  you.  Do  you  think  I  would  of- 
fer such  an  odious  fancied  thing  to  any  body  I  had 
the  least  value  for? 

Sir  Char.  Now  it  comes  a  little  nearer,  methinks 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  any  kindness  at  all. 

[Aside  to  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  F.  Why,  really,  madam,  upon  second  view, 
it  has  not  extremely  the  mode  of  a  lady's  utensil. 
Are  you  sure  it  never  held  any  thing  but  snuff? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  you  monster! 

Lord  F,  Nay,  I  only  ask,  because  it  seems  to  me.  to 
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have  very   much   the  air  and    fancy  of   Monsieur 
Sraoakandsot's  tobacco-box. 

Lord  M.  I  can  bear  no  more.  , 

iSir  Char.  Why,  don't  then ;  I'll  step  hi  to  the  com- 
pany, and  return  to  your  relief  immediately.        [Exit. 

Lord  ,V.  [7'u  Lady  Betty. j  Come,  madnm,  will 
your  ladyship  give  me  leave  to  end  the  dilference? 
Since  the  slightness  of  the  thing  may  l-t  you  bestow 
it  without  any  mark  of  favouE,  shall  1  beg  it  ef  your 
ladyship? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  my  lord^  nobody  sooner — I  beg  you'll 
give  it,  my  lord. 

[^Louking  earnestly  on  Lord  Foppington,  u-ho, 
smiling,  gkcs  it  to  LoEtD  Mouelove,  and 
then  buivs  grav-li/  to  her. 

Lord  M.  Only  to  h.ave  the  honour  of  restoring  it 
to  your  lordship;  and  if  there  be  any  other  "trifle  of 
mine  your  lordship  has  a  fancy  to,  though  it  were  a 
mistress,  I  don't  know  any  person  in  the  world  that 
has  so  good  a  claim  to  my  resignation. 

lAjrd  F.  Oh,  my  lord,  this  generosity  will  distract 
me! 

Lord  M.  !My  lord,  I  dj  you  but  coreraon  justice. 
But  from  your  conversation,  1  bad  never  known  the 
true  value  of  the  sex.  You  positively  understand 
them  the  best  of  any  man  breathing;  therefore  I 
think  every  one  of  common  prudence  ought  to  resign 
to  you. 

Lord  F.  Then,  positively,  your  lordship  is  the  most 
obliging  person  in  t:  c  world;  for  I'm  sure  your 
judgment  can  never  like  any  woman,  that  is  not  the 
iinest  creature  in  the  universe. 

liiowliigto  Lady  Bktty. 

Lord  M.  Oh.  your  lordship  does  me  too  nuich  ho- 
nour; I  have  the  worst  judgment  in  the  world  3  \\i> 
man  has  been  more  deceived  -n  it. 

Loid  F.  Then  your  lordship,  I  presume.,  has  bcou 
apt  to  chuse  in  a  mask,  or  by  canUlcligjit. 
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Lord  M.  In  a  mask,  indeed,  my  lord,  and  of  all 
masks  the  most  dangerous. 

Lvid  F.  Pray,  what's  that,  my  lord? 

Lord  M.  A  bare  face. 

Lord  F.  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I  don't 
so  readily  comprehend  how  a  woman's  bare  face  can 
hide  her  face. 

Lord  M.  It  often  hides  her  heart,  my  lord ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  sometimes  a  more  dangerous  mask 
than  a  piece  of  velvet :  that's  rather  a  mask  than  a 
disguise  of  an  ill  woman.  But  the  mischiefs  skulk- 
ing behind  a  beauteous  form  give  no  warnings  they 
are  always  sure,  fatal,  and  innumerable. 

Ladf/  B.  Oh,  barbarous  aspersion  !  My  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  the  poor  wo- 
men ? 

Loid  F.  I  must  confess,  madam,  nothing  of  this 
nature  ever  happened  in  my  course  of  amours.  I  al- 
ways judge  the  beauteous  part  of  a  woman  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  her  composition ;  and  wheu 
once  a  lady  does  me  the  honour  to  toss  that  into  my 
arms  I  think  myself  obliged,  in  goodnature,  not  to 
quarrel  about  the  rest  of  her  equij)age. 

Ladij  B.  VVhy,  ay,  my  lord,  there's  some  good 
humour  in  that  now. 

Lord  M.  He's  happy  in  a  plain  English  ston^.?.ch, 
madam;  I  could  recom.end  a  dish  that's  perfectly 
to  your  lordship's  gout,  where  beauty  is  the  only  sauce 
to  it. 

Lady  B.  So- 

Lord  F.  My  lord,  when  my  wine's  right,  I  never 
care  it  should  be  zested. 

Lord  M.  I  know  some  ladies  would  thank  you  for 
that  opinion. 

Ladij  B.  My  Lord  Morelove  is  realJv  g  own  such 
a  churl  to  the  women,  I  don't  only  think  l>e  is  not, 
tut  can'l  coaccive  how  he  ever  cuuld  be^  >u  ]ovfi. 
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Lord  M.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  once  thought 
I  was.  [Smiliiig. 

Lady  B.  Fie,  fie  !  how  could  you  think  so  ?  I 
fancy,  now,  you  had  only  a  mind  to  domineer  over 
some  poor  creature,  and  so  you  thought  you  were  in 
love,  ha  I  ha  ! 

LordM.  The  lady  I  loved,  madam,  grew  so  unfor- 
tunate in  her  conduct,  that  at  last  she  brought  me  to 
treat  her  with  the  same  indifference  and  civility  as  \ 
now  pay  your  ladyship. 

Lady  B.  And,  ten  to  one,  just  at  that  time  she* 
never  thought  you  such  tolerable  company. 

Lord  M.  That  I  can't  say,  madam ;  for  at  that 
time  she  grew  so  affected,  there  was  no  judging  of 
her  thoughts  at  all.  [^Mimicking  lier.. 

Lady  B.  What,  and  so  you  left  the  poor  lady.  Ob, 
you  inconstant  creature  ! 

Lord  M.  No,  madam,  to  have  loved  her  on  had 
been  inconstancy ;  for  she  was  never  two  hours  to- 
gether the  same  woman. 

[Lady  BfcTTY  and  Lord  Morelove  seem 
to  talk. 

Lord  F.  lAsideJ]  Ha!  ha  J- ha!  I  see  he  has  a  mind 
to  abuse  her ;  so  I'll  even  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  his  business  with  her  at  once  for  ever — My  lord, 
I  perceive  your  lordship  is  going  to  be  good  company 
with  the  ladyj  and,  for  her  sake,  1  don't  think  it  good, 
manners  in  me  to  disturb  you 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Char.  My  Lord  Foppington— — • 

Lord  F.  Oh,  Charles!  1  was  just  wanting  thee 

Hark  thee — I  have  three  thousand  secrets  for  thee — - 
I  have  made  such  discoveries  !  to  tell  thee  all  in  one 
word,  Morclove's  as  jealous  of  me  as  the  devil,  he! 
he!  he! 
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Sir  Char.  Is  it  possible  ?  Has  she  given  him  any 
occasion  ? 

Lord  F.  Only  rallied  him  to  death  upon  my  ac- 
count} she  told  md,  within,  just  now,  she'd  nse  him 
lika  a  dog,  and  begged  me  to  draw  otF  for  an  oppor- 
tunity.. 

Sir  Char.  Oh,  keep  in  while  the  scent  lies,  and  she 
is  your  own,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  I  can't  tell  that,  Charles;  but  I  am  sure 
she  is  fairly  unharboured  :  and  when  once  I  thro'.v  off 
my  inclinations,  I  usually  follow  them  till  the  game 
has  enough  on't :  and  between  thee  and  I,  she  is 
pretty  well  blown  tooj  she  can't  stand  long.  I  be- 
lieve j  for,  curse  catch  me,  if  I  have  not  rid  down 
half  a  thousand  pounds  after  her  already. 

Sir  Char.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lord  F.  I  have  lest  iixG  hundred  to  her  at  piquet 
since  dinner. 

Sir  Char.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  faith ;  you  are 
resolved  not  to  be  thrown  out,  I  see. 

Lord  F.  Hang  it,  what  should  a  man  come  out  for, 
if  he  does  not  keep  up  to  the  sport? 

Sir  Char.  Well  pushed,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  Tayo !  have  at  her 

Sir  Char.    Down,  down,  my  lord ah !  'ware 

haunches ! 

Lord  F.  Ah,  Charles  1  \_Fmbraci71g  him.']  Pr'ythee, 
let's  observe  a  little :  there's  a  foolish  cur,  now  1  have 
run  her  to  a  stand,  has  a  mind  to  be  at  her  by  him- 
self, and  thou  shalt  see,  she  won't  stir  out  of  her  way 
for  him.  {.Fhet/  stand  aside. 

Lord  M.  Ha  !  ha  !  your  ladyship  is  very  grave  of  a 
sudden ;  you  look  as  if  your  jover  had  insolently  re- 
covered his  common  senses. 

Lady  B.  And  your  lordship  is  so  very  gay,  and 
unlike  yourself,  one  would  swear  you  were  just  come 
from  the  pleasure  of  making  your  mistress  afraid  of 
you. 

r2 
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Lord  M.  No,  faith,  quite  contrary;  for,  do  yoa 
know,  madam,  I  haveju»t  found  out,  that,  upon  your 
account,  I  have  made  mvselfono  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous puppies  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 1  have, 

upon  my  faith — nay,  and  so  extravagantly  such,  ha! 
ha!  ha  !  that  it  is  at  last  become  a  jest  even  to  my- 
self; and  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it  for  the  soul  of 
me;  ha  !  ha  !  ha! 

J.adi/  B.  I  want  to  cure  him  of  that  laugh,  now. 
{^Aiide.'] — My  lord,  since  you  are  so  generous,  I'll  tell 
you  another  secret — Do  you  know,  too,  that  I  still 
find,  (spite  of  all  your  great  wisdom,  and  my  con- 
temptible qualities,  as  you  are  pleased,  now  and  then, 
to  call  them)  doyoa  kno'.v,  I  say,  that  I  see,  under 
all  this,  that  vou  still  love  me  with  the  same  helpless 
passion:  and  can  your  vast  foresight  im.-}gine  I  won't 
use  you  accordingly  for  these  extraordinary  airs  you 
are  pleased  to  give  yourself? 

Lord  M.  Oh,  by  all  me^ns,  madam!  'tis  fit  yoa 
shouLI,  and  I  expect  it,  whenever  it  is  in  your  power. 
—Confusion  !  j  -thidr. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  you  have  talked  to  me  this  half 
hour,  without  coniessing  pain.  [^Pauses,  and  ajjlcls  ia 
gopc.']  Only  remem!)er  it. 

Lord  JL  Hell  and  tortures  ! 

Lady  />.  What  did  you  say,  my  lord? 

Lord  M.   Kire  and  furies  ! 

Ludii  B.  Hal  ha!  he  s  disordered — Now  I  am  easy 

My  Lord   Foppington,  have  you  a  mind  to  your 

revenge  at  piquet  ? 

Lo.dl'.  1  have  always  a  mind  to  an  opportunity 
of  entertaining  your  ladys  ip,  madam. 

[L  .UY  BrtTY  lotjuets  vai/i  LouD  ForPTNGTON. 

Loid  M.  Oh,  Charles!  the  insu'ence  of  this  woman 
might  furnish  out  a  thousand  devils. 

Sir  L'i'iar.  And  your  temper  is  enough  to  furnisli 
out  a  thousand  such  women.  Coraeawayj  1  hava 
business  for  you  upon  the  Terrace. 
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Lord  M.  Let  me  but  speak  one  word  to  her. 

jSVr  Char.  Not  a  syllable :  the  tongue's  a  weapon 
you'll  always  have  the  worst  at  5  for  I  see  you  have 
no  guard,  and  she  carries  a  devilish  edge. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  don't  let  any  thing  I  have  said 
frighten  you  away;  for  if  you  have  the  least  inclina- 
lion  to  stay  and  rail,  you  know  the  old  conditions  ; 
'tis  but  your  asking  me  pardon  the  next  day,  and  you 
may  give  your  passion  any  liberty  you  think  fit. 

Lord  3/.  Daggers  and  death  ! 

Sir  Char.  Is  the  man  distracted  ? 

Lord  M.  Let  me  speak  to  her  now,  or  I  shall 
burst — 

Sir  Char.  Upon  condition  you'll  speak  no  more  of 
her  to  me,  my  lord,  do  as  you  please. 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  pardon  me 1  know  not  v;hat 

to  do. 

Sir  Char.  Come  along;  111  set  you  to  work,  I  war- 
rant you — Nay,  nay,  none  of  your  parting  ogles— - 
Will  yeu  go  ? 

Lord  M.  Yes and  I  hope  for  ever 

\_Exit  Sir  Cwwh.t.'s,  'puUing  ana//  Lord 

MORELOVE. 

Lord  F.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Did  ever  mortal  monster  set 
up  for  a  lover,  with  such  unfortunate  qualifications  ! 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  my  Lord  Morelove  has  something 
strangelj^  singular  in  his  manner. 

Lord  F.  I  thought  I  should  have  burst,  to  see  the 
creature  pretend  to  rally,  and  give  himself  the  airs  of 
one  of  us — But,  run  me  through,  madam,  your  lady- 
ship pushed  like  a  fencing  master ;  that  last  thrust 
was  a  coup  de  grace,  I  believe :  I  am  afraid  his  honour 
will  hardly  meet  your  ladyship  in  haste  again. 

Lo'ly  B.  Not  unless  his  second.  Sir  Charles,  keeps 

him  better  in  practice,  perhaps Well,  the  humour 

of  this  creature  has  done  me  signal  service  to-day.  I 
must  keep  it  up,  for  fear  of  a  second  engagement. 

l.lsidc 
F  3 
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Lord  F.  Never  was  a  poor  wit  so  foiled  at  his  own 
■U'capon,  sure ! 

Lodt/  ij.  Wit!  had  he  ever  any  pretence  to  it  ? 

Lcjvd  !•'.  Ha!  ha!  he  has  not  much  in  love,  I 
tliink,  though  he  wears  the  reputation  of  a  very 
pretty  yf'Wv.g  fellow,  among  some  sort  of  people;  biit, 
strike  me  stupid,  if  ever  (  could  discover  common 
sense  in  all  the  progress  of  his  amours  :  he  expects  a 
woman  should  like  him.  for  endeavouring  to  convince 
her,  t!)at  she  has  not  one  good  quality  belonging  to 
the  whole  composition  of  her  soul  arid  body, 

Lii^ij  B.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  in  a  modest  hope 
that  she'll  mej'd  her  faults,  to  qualify  herself  for  his 
vast  merit,  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lurd  F.  Poor  Morelove !  I  see  she  can't  endure 
ban.  [Aside. 

Lady  B.  Or,  if  one  really  had  all  those  faults,  he 
does  not  consider,  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as  much  out 
of  fi'-shiou  as  sweet  snuff;  nobody  takes  it  now. 

Lord  F-  Oh.  no  mortal,  madam,  unless  it  be  here 
and  there  a  'squire,  'hat's  making  his  lawful  curt  to 
the  cherry-check  charms  of  my  Lord  Bishop's  great 
iat  daughter  in  the  country. 

Lady  B.  O,  what  a  surfeiting  couple  has  he  put  to- 
gether  ['I /ir.jiviiig  hfr liaiul  cart fc-s/y  vpcn  liU. 

Lurd  F.  Fond  of  me,  by  all  that's  tender  ! Poor 

fool,  I'll  give  tht-e  ease  iniiredlalely.   [.;a.'V/V.] — But, 
madam,   you  were  pleased  just  now  to  ofler  me  my 

revenge  at  piquet Now  here's  nobody  within,  and 

1  think  we  can't  make  use  of  a  better  opportunity. 

Lady  B.  O!  n;':   r.ot  now,   my  lord; 1  have  a 

favour  1  wo'uld  fain  beg  of  you  first. 

1  ord  F.  But  time,  raadiim,  is  very  precious  in  this 
place,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forgive  myself,  if  I  don't 
take  him  by  the  foivlock. 

Lndy  B.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  have  n  little 
more  sport  with  my  Lord  Morelove  lirbt,  and  would 
fain  tea  vcnr  a::.siGiance. 
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Lord  F.  Oh!  with  all  my  heart,  madam j  but  how 
•can  I  serve  you  in  this  nffair  ? 

Lndif  B.  Why,  methought,  as  my  Lord  Morelove 
went  out,  he  showed  a  stern  resentment  in  his  Iviok, 
that  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  rebellion,  and  down- 
right defiance  :  now  I  have  a  great  tancy  that  you  and 
I  should  follow  iiim  to  the  Terrace,  and  laugh  at  his 
resolution  before  he  has  time  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Lord  I\  And  so  punish  his  fault  before  he  commits 
it!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ladij  B.  Nay,  we  won't  give  him  time,  if  his  cou- 
rage should  fail,  to  repent  it. 

Loj'd  F.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  let  me  blood,  if  I  don't  long 
to  be  at  it,  ha!   ha! 

J.rtT/v  B.  x\nd  if  at  last  his  sage  mouth  should  open 
in  surly  contnuliction  of  our  humour,  then  will  we, 
in  pure  opposition  to  his,  immediately  fall  foul  upoa 
■evtry  thing  that  is  not  gallant  and  fashionable  :  con- 
str.ncy  shall  be  the  mark  of  age  and  ugliness,  virtue 
a  jest,  we'll  rally  discretion  out  of  doors,  lay  gravity 
at  our  feet,  and  only  love,  free  love,  disorder,  liberty, 
and  pleasure,  be  our  standing  principles. 

Loj-d  F.  Madam,  you  transport  me  :  for  if  ever  I 
was  obliged  to  nature  for  any  one  tolerable  qualifica- 
tion, 'twas  positively  the  talent  of  being  exuberantly 
pleasant  upon  tliis  subject — 1  am  impatient — my  fan- 
cy's upon  the  wing  already — let's  fly  to  him. 

Lani/  B.  No,  no  ;  stay  till  I  an  just  gone  out ;  our 
going  together  won't  be  so  proper. 

Loid  i'.  As  your  Ladyship  pleases,  madam — But 
when  this  ail'air  is  over,  you  won't  forget  that  I  have 
a  certain  revenge  due. 

Lidii  B.  A) ,  v.y  !  after  supper  I  am  for  you-— — 
Nay,  you  shan't  siir  a  step,  my  lord! 

[ofc'Wg-  iier  to  the  Door, 

Lord  F.  Only  to  tell  you,  you  have  fixed  me  yours 
to  the  hist  exis'-cnce  of  my  soul's  eternal  entity. 

L(j<!j/  l).  O,.  }Q  ;r  scrv;iut.  [c.n'/. 
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Lord  F.  Ha !  ha !  stark  mad  for  me,  by  all  that's 
handsome  !  Poor  Morelove  !  That  a  fellow,  who  has 
ever  been  abroad,  should  think  a  woman  of  her  spi- 
rit is  to  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege,  when  the  surest 
way  is  to  whisper  the  governor.  I'll  see  if  I  can  show 
him  a  little  French  play  with  Lady  Betty — let  mc 
see — ay,  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way,  get  her 
to  piquet  at  her  own  lodgings — not  mind  one  tittle 
of  my  play,  give  her  every  game  before  she's  half  up, 
that  she  may  judge  of  the  strength  of  my  inclination 
by  my  haste  of  losing  up  to  her  price;  then  of  a  sud- 
den, with  a  familiar  leer,  cry— Rat  piquet ! — sweep 
counters,  cards,  and  money  upon  the  floor,  <5'  (^o»c — 
r  of  aire  est  fait  e.  [Exit, 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Castle  Terrace. 

Enter  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Easy. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  you  really  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
were  3'our  lover,  and  not  your  friend  :  or  else  I  am 
so  dull,  that  by  all  you've  said  I  can't  make  the  least 
guess  at  your  real  thoughts — Can  you  be  serious  for 
a  moment  ? 

Lady  B.  Not  easily:  but  I  would  do  more  to  oblige 
you. 

Lady  E.  Then  pray  deal  ingenuously,  and  tell  me 
without  reserve,  are  you  sr.re  you  don't  love  my  I^ord 
Morelove  ? 
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Lacif  B.  Then  seiiously — I  think  not — But  be- 
cause I  won't  be  positive,  you  shall  judge  by  the 
worst  cf  my  syraptoms — Firnt,  I  own  I  like  his  con- 
versation, his  person  has  neither  fault,  nor  beauty — 
well  enough — 1  don't  remember  I  ever  secretly  wish- 
ed myself  married  to  him,  or — that  ever  1  seriously 
resolved  against  it. 

Lg.'/ij  E.  \\'e\\,  so  far  you  are  tolerably  safe: — but 
come — as  to  his  manner  of  addressing  you,  ^vhat  ef- 
fect has  that  had  ? 

Ludj,'  B.  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  obseive,  few 
men  follow  a  woman,  m  ith  the  same  fatigue  and  spirit, 
that  he  dees  me — and  more  pleased  when  he  lets  me 
vise  him  ill ;  and  if  ever  I  have  a  favourable  thought 
of  him,  'tis  when  I  see  he  can't  bear  that  usage, 

Lcdi/ E.  Have  a  tare;  that  last  is  .a  iiangerous 
symptom' — he  pleases  your  pride,  I  find. 

Ludt/  B.  Oh  !  perfectly — in  that,  1  ow-n,  no  mortal 
ever  can  come  up  to  him. 

Ludij  E.  But  DOW,  my  dear,  now  comes  the  main 
point — ^jealousy  !  Are  ycu  sure  you  have  never  beea 
touched  with  it?  Tell  me  that,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
and  then  I  pronounce-you  clear. 

Ladj/  B.  Nay,  then  I  defy  him  j  for,  positively,  I 
was  never  jealous  in  my  life. 

Lady  E.  Ho\v,madam  !  have  you  never  been  stirred 
enough,  to  think  a  woman  strangely  forward  for  be- 
ing a  little  familiar  in  talk  with  him  ?  Or,  are  you 
sure,  his  gallantry  to  ai;oiher  never  gave  you  the  least 
disorder  r  Were  you  never,  upon  no  accident,  in  aa 
apprehension  of  losing  him  ? 

Ladtj  B.  Hah!  Wiiy,  madaii — BIcks  me  ! — wh — 
wh — why  sure  you  don't  call  thisjeaknisy,  my  dear? 

Lady  E.  Nay,  nay,  that  is  not  the  business — Have 
you  ever  felt  any  thing  of  this  nature,  madam  ? 

Lady  B.  Lord  !  don't  be  so  hasty,  my  dear — an/ 
rhing  of  this  nature- O  kid  !  1  swear  1  don't  like 
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it : — dear  creature,  bring  me  off  here  j  for  I  am  half 
frightened  out  of  my  wits. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  if  you  can  rally  upon't,  your  wound 
is  not  over  deep,  I'm  afraid. 

Ladi/  B.  Well,  that's  comfortably  said,  however. 

Lady  E.  But,  come  to  the  point—  How  far  have 
you  been  jealous  ? 

Lady  B.  Why, O,  bless  me !  He  gave  the  mu- 
sic one  night  to  my  Lady  Languish,  here  upon  the 
Terrace :  and  (though  she  and  1  were  very  good  friends) 
I  remember  I  could  not  speak  to  her  in  a  week  for't. 
Oh! 

Lady  E.  Nay,  now  you  may  laugh  if  you  can:  for, 
take  my  word,  the  marks  are  upon  you — But,  come 
— — what  else  ? 

Lady  B.  O,  nothing  else,  upon  my  word,  my  dear! 

Lady  E.  Well,  one  word  more,  and  then  I  give 
sentence: — suppose  you  were  heartily  convinced,  that 
he  actually  followed  another  woman  ? 

Lady  B.  But,  pray,  my  dear,  what  occasion  is  there 
to  suppose  any  such  thing  at  all  ? 

Lady  E.  Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

Lady  B.  Pshaw !  I  defy  him  to  say,  that  ever  I 
owned  any  inclination  for  him. 

Lady  E.  No,  but  you  have  given  him  terrible  leave 
to  guess  it. 

Lady  B.  If  ever  you  see  us  meet  again,  you'll  have 
but  little  reason  to  think  so,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  E.  That  I  shall  see  presently;  for  here  comes 
Sir  Charles,  and  I'm  sure  my  lord  can't  be  far  off. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Char.  Servant,  Lady  Betty My  dear,  how 

do  you  do  ? 

Lady  E.  At  your  service,  my  dear — But,  pray, 
what  have  you  done  with  my  Lord  Morelove.^ 
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Lady  B.  Ay,  Sir  Charles,  pray  how  does  your 
pupil  do  ?  Have  you  any  hopes  of  him  ?  Is  he  do- 
cible  ? 

Sir  Char.  [Lookivg  earnestly  at  her.']  Thouuisolent 
creature  !  How  can  you  make  a  jest  of  a  man,  whose 
■whole  life's  but  one  continued  torment,  from  your 
want  of  common  gratitude  ? 

Lady  B.  Torment!  for  my  partj  I  really  believe 
him  as  easy  as  you  are. 

Sir  Char.  Poor  intolerable  aiFeclation  !  You  know 
the  contrary,  you  know  him  blindly  yours,  you  know 
your  power,  and  the  whole  pleasure  of  your  life's  the 
poor  and  low  abuse  of  it. 

Lady  B.  Pray  how  do  I  abuse  it — if  I  have  any 
power  ? 

Sir  Char.  You  drive  him  to  extremes,  that  make 
him  mad,  then  punish  him  for  acting  against  his  rea- 
son :  but  I  have  no  regard  to  men  in  madness,  I  rather 
chuse  for  once  to  trust  in  your  goodnature,  in  hopes 
the  man,  whom  your  unwary  beauty  had  made  miser- 
able, your  generosity  would  scorn  to  make  ridiculous. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles,  you  charge  me  very  home; 
I  never  had  it  in  my  inclination  to  make  any  thing 
lidiculous,  that  did  not  deserve  it.  Pray,  what  is 
this  business  you  think  so  extravagant  in  him  ? 

Sir  Char.  Something  so  absurdly  rash  and  bold, 
you'll  hardly  forgive  even  me,  that  tell  it  you. 

Lady  B.  O  he  i  if  it  be  a  fault.  Sir  Charles,  I  shall 
consider  it  as  his,  not  yours.     Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Sir  Char.  This  man,  I  say,  whose  vuihappy  passion 
has  so  ill  succeeded  v.'ith  you,  at  last  has  forfeited  all 
his  hopes  (into  which,  pardon  me,  I  confess  my 
friendship  had  lately  flattered  him)  of  even  deserving 
now  your  lowest  pity  or  regard. 

Lady  B^  You  amaze  me For  I  can't  suppose, 

his  utmost  malice  dares  assault  my  reputation — and 
"what— — 
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.S'iVC^flr.  No,  but  he  maliciously  presumes  llie  world, 
will  do  it  for  himj  and,  indeed,  he  has  "ti^ken  no  un- 
likely means  to  u'.ake  them  busy  with  their  tc:;gues  f 
for  he  is  this  Ujoraent  upon  the  open  Teirnce,  in  th» 
highest  public  gallantry  with  my  Lady  Graveairs. 

Lady  B.  yfy  Lady  Graveairs !  Truly  I  think  mj 
lord's  very  much  in  the  right  on't — for  my  part. 
Sir  Charles,  1  don't  see  ?.ny  thing  in  this  that's  so  very 
ridiculous,  nor,  indeed,  that  ought  to  make  me  think 
either  the  better  or  the  \vorse  of  him  for't. 

Sir  C'luir.  Pshaw  !  pshaw !  madam,  you  and  I  know 
'tis  not  in  his  power  to  renounce  you  ;  this  is  but  the 
poor  disguise  of  a  resenting  passion,  vainly  ruffled  to 
a  storm,  which  the  least  gentle  lock  from  you  can  re- 
concile at  will,  and  laugh  info  a  calm  again. 

Lady  B.  Jndeed,  Sir  Charles,  I  shan't  give  myself 
that  trouble,  I  believe. 

Sir  Char.  So  I  told  him,  madam  :  are  not  all  your 
eomplaints,  said  I,  already  owing  to  her  pride;  and 
can  you  suppose  this  public  defiance  of  it,  (which  you 
know  yon  can't  make  good,  too)  won't  incense  her 
more  against  you  ? — 1'hat's  what  I'd  have,  said  he, 
staring  wildly;  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,  so  1 
but  live  to  see  her  piqued  at  it. 

Lady  B.  Upon  my  word,  I  fancy  my  lord  will  find 
himself  mistaken — I  shan't  be  piqued,  I  believe — I 
must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thing  I  lose,  before  it 
piques  me  !  —Piqued  1  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

[Disordered. 

Sir  Char.  Madam,  you  have  said  the  very  thing  I 
Wged  to  him  ;  I  knov/  her  temper  so  well,  said  I, 
that,  though  she  doted  on  you,  if  you  once  stood  out 
against  iier,  she'd  sooner  burst  than  show  the  least 
motion  of  uneasiness. 

Lady  B.  I  can  assure  you,    Sir  Cl.'arles,  my  lord 

von't    find    himself  deceived  in  your  opinion 

piqued  ! 
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Sn-  Char.  She  has  it.  [Aside. 

Lady  E.  Alas,  poor  woman  I  how  little  do  our  pas- 
sions make  us ! 

L'jdi/  B.  Not  but  I  would  advise  him  to  have  a 
little  regard  to  m)'  reputation  in  this  business  ;  I 
would  have  him  take  heed  of  publicly  affronting  me. 
I'd  have  him  consider  that,  methinks. 

Sir  Cliar.  Alas,  madam,  he  considers  nothing  but 
a  senseless  proud  revenge,  which,  in  his  fit  of  lunacy, 
'tis  impossible  that  either  threat  ordanger  can  dissuade 
him  from. 

Ladj/  B.  What !  does  he  defy  me  !  threaten  me ! 
then  he  shall  see,  that  I  have  passions  too,  and  know, 
as  well  as  he,  to  stir  ray  heart  against  any  pride  that 
dares  insult  me.  Dees  he  suppose  I  fear  him  ?  Fear- 
the  little  malice  of  a  slighted  passion,  that  my  own 
scorn  has  stung  into  a  despised  resentment !  Fear 
him  !  O  !  it  provokes  me  to  think  he  dare  have  such 
a  thought ! 

Ladj/  E.  Dear  creature,  don't  disorder  youreelf 
to. 

Lady  B.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him  once  more 
within  my  power,  and  I'll  forgive  the  rest  of  for^ 
tune. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  have  provoked 
her  a  little  too  far. 

Sir  Char.  O,  not  at  all ! — You  shall  see — I'll  sweeten 
her,  and  she'll  cool  like  a  dish  of  tea. 

Lady  B.  I  may  see  him  with  his  complaining  face 
again 

Sir  Char.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  so  wrongly  judge 
of  what  I've  told  you ;  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  stirred 
your  pity,  not  your  anger  :  I  little  thought  your  ge- 
nerosity would  punish  him  for  faults,  which  you  your- 
self resolved  he  should  commit. — Yonder  he  comes, 
end  all  the  world  with  him  :  might  1  advise  you,  ma- 
dam, you  should  not  resent   the  thing  at  all 1 

v/ould  not  40  much  as  stay  to  see  him  in  his  fault  -^ 

G 
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nay,  I'd  be  the  last  that  heard  of  itj  nothing  can 
sting  him  more,  or  so  jusily  punish  his  folly,  as  your 
utter  neglect  of  it. 

Lady  E.  Come,  dear  creature,  be  persuaded,  and 
go  home  with  me.  Indeed  it  would  show  more  indif- 
ference to  avoid  him. 

Lady  B.  No,  madam,  I'll  oblige  his  vanity  for  once, 
and  stay,  to  let  him  see  how  strangely  he  has  piqued 
me. 

Sir  Char.  '[Aside.']  O  not  at  all  to  speak  of;  you  had 
as  good  part  with  a  little  of  that  pride  of  yours,  or  I 
shall  yet  make  it  a  very  troublesome  companion  to 
you.  l^Exit. 

En ^e/  Lord  Foppington. 

LordF.  Ladies,  your  servant — O  !  we  have  wanted 
you  beyond  reparation — such  diversion  ! 

L'idy  B.  Well,  my  lord  !  have  you  seen  my  Lord 
Morelove  ? 

Lord  F.  Seen  him !  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !— O  !  I  have 
such  things  to  tell  you,  madam — you'll  die — 

Lady  B.  O,  pray  let's  hear  tliem — i  was  never  in  a 
better  humour  to  receive  them. 

Lord  F.  Hark  you.  {.They  whisper. 

Enter  Lord  Morelove,  Lady  Graveairs,  and 
Sir  Charles. 

Lord  M.  So,  she's  engaged  already. 

[To  Sir  Charles. 
Sir  Char.  So  much  the  better ;   make  but  a  just 
advantage  of  my  success,  and  she's  undone. 

f"'f^'   I  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Lady  B.   j 

Sir  Char.  You  see,  already,  what  ridiculous  pain^; 

she  is  taking  to  stir  your  jealousy,   and  cover  her 

own. 
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Lord  31.  O,  never  fear  me ;  for,  upon  my  word,  it 
now  appears  ridiculous,  even  to  me. 

Sir  Char.  And,  hark  you — 

llf'/iispers  LoRI)  MoRELOVE. 

Ladi/  B.  And  lo  the  widow  was  as  full  of  airs  as 
his  lordship  ? 

Sir  Char.  Only  observe  that,  and  it  is  impossible 
you  can  fail.  \_Aside. 

Lord  M.  Dear  Charles,  you  have  convinced  me, 
and  I  thank  you. 

Lady  G.  My  Lord  Morelove  !  What,  do  you  leave 
us? 

Lord  M.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  madam,  I  was 
but  just — 

Lady  G.  Nay,  nay,  no  excuse,  my  lord,  so  you  will 
but  let  us  have  you  again. 

Sir  Char.  \_Adde  to  Laky  Graveairs.]  I  see  you 
have  good  humour,  madam,  when  you  like  your  com- 
pany. 

Lddij  G.  And  you,  I  sec,  for  all  your  mighty  thirst 
of  dominion,  could  stoop  to  be  obedient,  if  one 
thought  it  worth  one's  while  to  make  you  so. 

Sir  Char,  Ha !  power  would  make  her  an  admira- 
ble tyrant.  {^Aside. 

Lady  E.  [Observing  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Graveairs.]  So!  there's  another  couple  have  quar- 
relled too,  I  find — Those  airs  to  my  Lord  Morelove, 
look  as  if  designed  to  recover  Sir  Charles  into  jea- 
lousy :  I'll  endeavour  to  join  the  company,  and,  it 
may  be,  that  will  let  me  into  the  secret,  [Aside.']  My 
Lord  Foppington,  I  vow,  this  is  very  uncomplaisant, 
to  engross  so  agreeable  a  part  of  the  company  to 
yourself. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  not  fair,  indeed,  to 
enter  into  secrets  among  friends  ! — Ladies,  what  say 
you,  I  think  we  ought  to  declare  against  it. 

Lady  B.   Well,  ladies,  I  ought  only  to  ask  your 
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pardon  :  my  lord's  excusable,  for  I  would  haul  him 
into  a  corner. 

Lord  F.  I  swear  'tis  very  hard,  ho  !  I  observe  two 
people  of  extreme  condition  can  no  sooner  grow  par- 
ticular, but  the  multitude  of  both  sexes  are  immedi- 
ately up,  and  thinK.  their  properties  invaded. 

Ludy  B.  Odious  multitude—— 

Lord  F.  Perish  the  canaille. 

Lady  G.  O,  my  lord,  we  women  have  all  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  Lady  Betty  Modish's  power. 

Lord  M.  [To  Lady  Betty.]  As  the  men,  madam, 
all  have  of  my  Lord  Foppingtonj  besides,  favourites 
of  great  merit  discourage  those  of  an  inferior  class  for 
their  prince's  service  :  he  has  already  lost  you  one  of 
your  retinue,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Not  at  all,  my  lord:  he  has  only  made 
room  for  another  :  one  must  sometimes  make  vacan- 
cies, or  there  could  be  no  preferments. 

Lady  E.  Ha !  ha !  Ladies'  favours,  my  lord,  like 
places  at  court,  arc  not  always  held  for  life,  you 
know. 

Lady  B.  No,  indeed  !  if  they  were,  the  poor  fine 
women  would  be  always  used  like  their  wives,  and 
no  more  minded  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lady  E.  Have  a  care,  m.adam  :  an  undeserving  fa- 
vourite has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  prince's  em- 
pire- 

Lord  F.  Ha  !  ha  !  Upon  my  soul,  Lady  Betty,  we 
must  grow  more  discreet ;  for,  positively,  if  we  go  on 
at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  the  v.orld  throw  you  under 
the  scandal  of  constancy  ;  and  I  shall  iiave  all  thu 
swords  of  condition  at  my  ihroiit,  for  a  nionopoiisr. 

Lord  J\L  (J  1  tlicre's  no  groat  fear  of  that,  my  lordj 
though  the  men  of  sense  give  it  over,  there  will  he 
always  some  idle  fellows  vain  enou'^h  to  believe  ihcir 
merit  may  succeed  as  well  ns  your  lordshiiVs. 

Lady  B.  Or  if  they  should  nor,  my  lord,  ca^t  lovers, 
jou'know,  need  not  fear  being  louv^'cut  of  cmploj  nic-nt. 
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while  there  are  so  many  well  disposed  people  in  the 

world There  are  generally  neglected  wives,  stale 

maids,  or  charitable  widows,  always  ready  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  a  disappointed  passion — and,  by  the 
way,  hark  yon,  Sir  Charles 

Ladj/  G.  lA^ide.]  That  wit  was  thrown  at  me^  I 
suppose  ;  but  I'll  return  it, 

JMdy  B.  [Soiilj^:ti  Sir  Charles.]  Pray,  how  come 
you  all  this  while  to  trust  your  mistress  so  easily  ? 

Sir  Ch-^r.  One  is  not  so  apt,  madam,  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  liberties  of  an  old  acquaintance,  as  perhaps 
your  ladyship  ought  to  be  at  the  resentment  of  an 
hard  used,  honourable  lover. 

Lady  li.  Suppose  I  were  alarmed,  how  does  that 
make  you  easy  ? 

Sir  Char.  Come,  come,  be  wise  at  last ;  a  thousand 
busy  tongues  are  set  upon  malicious  inquiries  into 
your  reputation. 

Lud^i  B,  Why,  Sir  Charles,  do  you  suppose,  while 
be  behaves  hin)self  as  he  does,  that  1  won't  convince 
him  of  my  indifference  ? 

S/r  Char.  But  hear  me,  madam 

1/idy  G.  \_Asid(\']  The  air  of  that  whisper  looks  as 
if  the  lady  had  a  mind  to  be  making  her  peace  again; 
and  'tis  possible,  his  worship's  being  so  busy  in  the 
matter  too.  may  proceed  as  much  irom  his  jealousy 
of  my  lord  with  me,  as  friendship  to  her  ;  at  least  I 
fancy  so:  therefore  I'm  resolved  to  keep  her  still 
piqued,  and  prevent  it,  though  it  be  only  to  gall  him 
— Sir  Charles,  that  is  not  fair,  to  take  a  privilege  you 
just  now  declared  against  in  my  Lord  Foppington. 

Lord  M.  Well  observed,  madam. 

Lady  G.  Besides,  it  looks  so  affected,  to  whisper, 
when  ev'cry  body  guesses  the  secret. 

Lord  M  ^  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lady  B.  O!  madam,  your  pardon  in  particular: 
but  it  is  possible  yoa  may  be  mistaken :  the  secrets  of 
people,  that  have  any  regard  to  their  actions,  are  not 
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80  soon  guessed  as  theirs  that  have  made  a  confidant 
of  the  whole  town. 

Lord  f.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ladi/  G.  A  coquette,  in  her  affected  airs  of  disdain 
to  a  revohed  lover,  I'm  afraid  must  exceed  your  lady- 
ship in  prudence,  not  to  let  the  world  see,  at  the  same 
time,  she'd  give  her  eyes  to  make  her  peace  with 
him  ;  ha !  ha ! 

Lord  M.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Lady  B.  'Twould  be  a  mortification,  indeed,  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  a  fading  widow's  charms  to  pre- 
vent itj  and  the  roan  must  be  miserablyreduced,  sure, 
that  could  bear  to  live  buried  in  woollen,  or  take  up 
xvith  the  motherly  comforts  of  a  swan-skin  petticoat. 
Ha!  ha! 

Lord  F.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ladj/  G.  Widows,  it  seems,  are  not  so  squeamish  to 
their  interest  j  they  know  their  own  minds,  and  take 
the  man  they  like,  though  it  happens  to  be  one  that  a 
frovvard,  vain  coquette,  has  disobliged,  and  is  pining 
to  he  friends  with. 

Lord  j\J.  Nay,  though  it  happens  to  be  one  that 
confesses  he  once  v.as  land  of  a  piece  of  folly,  and  af- 
terwards ashamed  on't. 

Ladu  B.  Nay,  my  lord,  there's  no  standing  against 
two  ot  you. 

Lord  F.  No,  foith,  that's  odds  at  tennis,  my  lord: 
not  but  if  your  If.dyship  ple;ises,  1 11  endeavour  to 
keep  your  backhand  a  little;  though  upon  ray  soul 
you  may  safely  set  me  up  at  the  line:  for,  knock  me 
down,  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest  of  wit  better  played,  than 

that  last,  in  m.y  life What  say  you,  madam,  shall 

Vr'e, engage  ? 

Lady  B.  As  you  please,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  Ha!  hal  ha!  AHvns  !  tout  de  [ban  j  oner, 
mil  or. 

LordM.  O,  pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  never  think  my- 
^tLi  in  anv  thing  a  match  for  the  lady. 
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T.oid  F.  To  you,  madam. 

Ladi/  B.  That's  much,  my  lord,  when  the  world 
knows  you  have  been  so  many  years  teasing  me  to 
play  the  fool  with  you. 

Lord  M.  At  a  game,  I  confess,  your  ladyship  has 
chosen  a  much  properer  .person  to  improve  your 
hand  with. 

Lurd  F.  To  me,  madam My  lord,  I  presume 

whoever  the  lady  thinks  ht  to  play  the  fool  wuh,  will 
at  least  be  able  to  give  as  much  envy  as  the  wise  per- 
son, that  had  not  wit  enough  to  keep  well  wiui  her 
when  he  was  so. 

Ladj/  G.  O  !  my  lord  !  Both  parties  must  needs  be 
greatly  "happy  i  for  I  dare  swear,  neither  will  have  any 
rivals  to  disturb  them, 

LordM.  Ha!  ha! 

Lndj/  B.  None  that  will  disturb  them^  I  dare 
swear. 

LordF.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lord  M.  -j 

Lady  G.  I  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

'Lady  B.  J 

Hir  Char.  I  don't  know,  gentlefolks but  you 

are  all  in  extreme  good  humour,  methii>ks  j  1  hops 
there's  none  of  it  affected. 

Lady  E  I  should  be  loath  to  answer  for  any  but  my 
L^rd  Koppington.  [Aiiule. 

Lady  JJ.  Mine  is  not,  I'll  swear. 

Lord  M.  Nor  mine,  I'm  sure 

Lady  G.  Mine's  sincere,  depend  upon  it. 

Lord  I'.  And  may  tiiC  eternal  frowns  of  the  whole 
5ex  doubly  demme,  if  mine  is  not. 

Lady  E.  Weil,  gooJi  people.  J  aai  nii^^hty  g'ad  to 
hear  it.  You  have  all  perfoniicd  exlre:nely  \\A\; 
but,  if  you  please,  you  shell  ev'n  give  ovt-r  your  wit 
row,  while  it  is  wtii.' 

Lady  r>.  [7't)  htrse/J.]  x\uw  I  see  his  humourj  I'll 
stand  it  out,  if  I  were  sure  to  die  for  it. 
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Sir  Char.  You  should  not  have  proceeded  so  far 
with  my  Lord  Foppington,  after  what  I  had  told  you. 

\_Aside  to  Lady  Betty. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  to  un- 
derstand myself  a  little. 

Sir  Char.  Your  pardon,  madam.  I  thought  aright 
vinderst^inding  would  h^ye  been  for  both  your  interest 
and  reputation. 

Liidy  B.  For  his,  perhaps. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  then,  madam,  it's  time  for  me  to 
lake  care  of  my  friend. 

Lady  H.  I  never,  in  the  least,  doubted  your  friend- 
ship to  him  in  any  thing  that  was  to  show  yourself 
my  enemy. 

Sir  Char.  Since  I  see,  madam,  you  have  so  ungrate- 
ful a  sense  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  merit,  and  my  ser- 
vice, I  shall  never  be  ashan^.cd  of  using  my  power 
henceforth  to  keep  him  entirely  out  of  your  lady- 
ship's. 

Liidy  B.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  insolent!  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  downright 
compliance,  if  it  were  only  to  convince  him,  that  my 
power,  perhaps,  is  not  inferior  to  his.  [^Amie. 

Lady  E.  My  Lord  i'oppin<;ton,  I  think  you  gene- 
raWy  l-\ad  the  company  upon  these  occasions.  Pray, 
■will  you  think  of  some  prettier  sort  of  diversion  for 
us  than  parties  and  whispers  ? 

Lurd  F.  What  say  you,  ladies,  shall  we  step  and 
see  what's  dom-  at  the  basnet  table  ? 

Lady  B.  With  all  my  heart;   Lady  Easy 

Lady  E,  I  thirik  'tis  the  best  thi'.g  we  can  do;  and 
because  avc  won't  part  to-n^ght,  you  shall  all  sup 
where  )-ou  dined What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

LordM.  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  me,  ma- 
dam. 

Lord  T.  Ay  1  ay  !   we'll  all  come. 

Lady  E.  Then  pray  let's  charge  parties  a  little.— 
My  Lord  Foppington,  you  shall  'bcjuirc.  me. 
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Lord  F.  O  !  you  do  me  honour,  madam.  Lady 
Graveairs,  you  uon't  let  Sir  Charles  leave  us  ? 

Ladi/  G.  No,  my  lord,  we'll  follow  you. 

Lad)/  B.  My  Lord  Morelove,  pray  let  me  spcik 
with  you. 

Lord  M.  Me,  madam  ? 

Lud^  B.  If  you  please,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Ha!  that  look  shot  through  me.  "^yivi^X 
can  this  mean  ?  \  A,-J^^ 

LMdy  B.  This  is  no  proper  place  to  tell  )■;•.;  ■•-/[■.^.t 
it  is,  but  there  is  one  thing  I'd  fain  be  truly  ai.;  cd 
in :  I  suppose  you'll  be  at  my  Lady  Easy's  by  :,vA 
by,  and  if  you'll  give  me  leave  there 

Lord  M.  If  you  please  to  do  ma  that  honour,  ma- 
dam, I  shall  certainly  be  there. 

Lady  B.  That's  all,  my  lord. 

L^rd  M,  Is  not  your  ladyship  for  walking  ? 

Ladj/  B.  If  your  lordship  dares  venture  with  me. 

Lord  31.  O!  madam!  [TaLiJig  her  Hand.]  How 
jny  heart  dances!  what  heaveidy  music's  in  her  voice, 
when  softened  into  kindness  !  [  iside. 

Lady  B.  Ha  !  his  hand  trembles Sir    C  harles 

may  be  raista!.en.  [Ea:eu/it. 

Lady  G.  I'd  speak  with  you. 

Sir  Char.  But,  madam,  consider,  we  shall  certainly 
be  observed. 

Lady  G.  Lord,  sir,  if  you  think  it  such  a  favour— 

[  Eilt  hastily. 

Sir  Char.  Is  she  gone  !  let  her  go^  &c. 

[  Ejcit  singings 
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ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Castle  Terrace. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Lord  Morelove. 

Sir  Char.  Come  a  little  this  way — My  Lady  Grave- 
airs  had  an  eye  upon  me  as  I  stole  off,  and  I'm  ap- 
prehensive will  make  use  of  any  opportunity  to  talk 
with  me. 

Lord  M.    O !  we  are  pretty  safe  here Well, 

yon  we<e  speaking  of  Lady  Betty. 

Sir  Char.  Ay,  my  lord 1  say,  notwithstanding 

all  this  sudden  change  of  her  behaviour,  I  would  not 
have  you  yet  be  too  secure  of  her  :  Death  !  my  Lady 
Graveairs ! 

Lord  M.  Ha  !  she  will  have  audience,  I  find. 

Sir  Char.  There's  no  avoiding  her the  truth  is, 

I  have  owed  her  a  little  goodnature  a  great  while — 

I  see  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  her 1 

must  even  appoint  her  a  day  of  payment  at  last.  If 
you'll  step  into  my  lodgirgs.  my  lord,  I'll  just  give 
her  an  answer,  and  be  with  you  in  a  moment. 

Lord  M.  "Very  well,  I'll  stay  there  for  you. 

[Exit  Lord  Morelove. 

Enter  Lady  Graveairs,  on  the  other  Side. 

Lady  G.  Sir  Charles  ! 

Sir  Char.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  these  reproach- 
ful looks;  you  11  find,  madam,  J  have  deserved  better 
of  you  than  your  jealousy  imagines — Is   it  a  fault 
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to  be  tender  of  your  reputation  ? fie,  fie — This 

may  be  a  proper  time  to  talk,  and  of  my  contriving 
too you  see  I  just  now  shook  off  my  Lord  More- 
love  on  purpose. 

jMdi)  G.  May  I  believe  you  ? 

Sir  Char.  Still  doubting  my  fidelity,  and  mistaking 
my  discretion  for  want  of  good-nature. 

Lady  G.  Don't  think  me  troublesome 'tis  death 

to  think  of  parting  with  you. 

Sir  Char.  You  wrong  me  to  suppose  the  thought. 

Lady  G,  I  confess  I  would  see  you  once  again  ;  if 
what  I  have  more  to  say  prove  ineffectual,  perhaps  it 
may  convince  rae  then,  'tis  my  interest  to  part  with 
you — Can  you  come  to-night  ? 

Sir  Char.  You  know  we  have  company,  and  I'm 
afraid  they'll  stay  too  late — Can'tit  be  before  supper? 
What's  o'clock  now  ? 

Lady  G.  It's  almost  six. 

Sir  Char.  At  seven  then  be  sure  of  me;  till  when, 
I'd  have  you  go  back  to  the  ladies,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
and  about  that  time  have  the  vapours. 

Lady  G.  May  I  depend  upon  you  ?  lEvit. 

Sir  Char.  Depend  on  every  thing — A  very  trouble- 
some business  this — send  me  once  fairly  rid  on't — if 
ever  I'm  caught  in  an  honouraole  affair  again  ! — A 
debt  now  that  a  little  ready  civility,  and  away,  would 
satisfy,  a  man  might  bear  with  ;  but  to  have  a  rent 
charge  upon  one's  good-nature  with  an  unconscion- 
able long  scroll  of  arrears  too,  that  would  eat  out  the 
profits  of  the  best  estate  in  Christendom — ah — into- 
lerable !  Well !  I'll  even  to  my  lord,  and  shake  off 
the  thoughts  on't,  lExit. 
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SCENE  ir. 
Sir  Charles's  Lodgings. 

Enter  SiR  Charles  and  Lord  Morelove. 

Lord  M.  Charles,  yon  have  transported  me  !  ynu 
have  made  my  part  in  the  scene  so  very  easy  too,  'tis 
impossible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

Sir  Char.  That's  what  I  considered,  for  now  the 
more  you  throw  yourself  into  her  power,  the  more  I 
shall  be  able  to  force  her  into  yours. 

Lord  M.  Well,  I  am  fully  instructed,  and  will 
about  it  instantly — Won't  you  go  along  with  me  ?    . 

Sir  Char.  That  may  not  be  so  proper  j — besides,  1 
have  a  little  business  upon  my  hands. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  your  servant,  sir — Good  bye  to  you 
'—you  shan't  stir. 

Sir  Char.  My  lord,  your  servant-^[ZJr«^  Loud 
Morelove.]  So!  now  to  dispose  myself  till 'tis  tima 
to  think  of  my  Lady  Graveairs — Umph  !  I  ha\  e  no 
gi'eat  maw  to  that  business,  me'.hinks,  I  don't  find 
myself  in  humour  enough  to  come  up  to  the  civil 
things  that  are  usually  expected  in  the  inaking  up  6f 
an  old  quarrel.  [Edging  crosses  the  Stage.']  There 

goes  a  warmer  temptation  by  half; Ha  !  into  ray 

wife's  bed-chamber  too a  question  if  the  jade  has 

any  great  business  there  ! — I  have  a  fancy  slie  has  only 
a  mind  to  be  taking  the  opportunity  of  nobody's  being 
at  home,  to  make  her  p^ace  with  me — let  me  see — ay, 
1  shall  have  time  enough  to  go  to  her  ladyship  after- 
wards— besides,  I  want  a  little  sleep,  I  find.  [Going, 

Enter  Edging. 

Edg.  Did  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  Char.  Hal  ali'i right — [_Aside.'] — ^Yes,  madam, 
I  did  call  you.  [Sits  doyj/f. 
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Edg.  What  would  you  please  to  have,  sir  ? 

Sir  Char.  J  lave!  Why,  1  would  have  you  grow  a 
good  girl,  and  know  wiien  you  are  well  used,  hussy. 

Ef!g.  bir,  I  don't  complain  of  any  thing,  not  J. 

Sir  Char.  Weil,  don't  be  uneasy — I  am  not  angry 
with  you  now — Well,  now  you're  good,  you  shall 
have  your  own  way — I  am  going  to  lie  down  in  the 
next  room  ;  and  since  you  love  a  little  chat,  come  and 
throw  my  night  gown  over  me,  and  you  shall  talk  me 
to  sleep.  [ Exit  Sir  C u  a rles. 

J'^'d^.  Yes,  iir for  all  his  way,  I  see  he  likes  m« 

still.  [Exit  after  him. 


SCENE  111. 

The  Terrace. 
Enter  L.\uY  Betty,  Lat»y  Easy,  and  Lord 

MoRELOVti. 

Lord  M.  Na\%  madam,  there  you  are  too  severe 
upon  him;  for,  bating  now  and  then  a  little  vanity, 
my  Lord  Foppington  does  not  want  wit  sometimes  to 
make  him  a  very  tolerable  woman's  man. 

Lady  B.  But  such  eternal  vanity  grows  tiresome. 

Lady  E.  Come,  if  he  were  not  so  loose  in  his  mo- 
rals, his  vanity,  methinks,  might  be  easily  excused, 
considering  how  much  'tis  in  fashion  j  for,  pray  ob- 
serve what's  half  the  conversation  of  most  of  the  fine 
young  people  about  town,  but  a  perpetual  afl'tctation 
of  appealing  foremost  in  the  knowledge  of  mannci:", 
new  modes,  and  scandal  ?  and  in  that  1  don't  see  an/ 
body  coiiies  up  lo  Imu. 

Lord  M.   Nor  I,  itideed and  here  he  comta — 

Fray,  inada;u,  let's  have  .1  little  more  of  him  3  ac- 
u 
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body  shows  him  to  more  advantage  than  your  lady- 
ship. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart  j  you'll  second 
nae,  my  lord  1 

Lord  M.  Upon  occasion,  madam- 

Lady  E.  Engaging  upon  parties,  my  hrd  } 

lAsidc,  and  imlmg  lo  Lord  Morelovb. 

£?/^er  Lord  FoppiNGTON. 

Lord  T.  So,  ladies  !  what's  the  aiTair  now  ? 

Ladi/  B.  Why,  you  were,  my  lord  !  1  was  allowing 
you  a  great  many  good  qualities,  but  Lady  Easy  says, 
you  are  a  perfect  hypocrite:  and  that  whatever  airs 
you  give  yourself  to  the  women,  she's  confident  you 
value  no  woman  in  the  world  equal  to  your  own 
lady. 

Lord  F.  You  see,  madam,  how  I  an»  scandalized 
upon  your  account.  But  it's  so  natural  for  a  prude  to 
be  malicious,  when  a  man  encicavouis  to  be  well  with 
any  body  but  hei"self;  did  you  ever  observe  she  v\as 
piqued  at  that  before  ?  ha  !   ha ! 

Lady  B.  I'll  swear  you  are  a  provoking  creature. 

Lord  F.  Let's  be  more  familiar  upon  it,  and  give 
her  disorder  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

LadijB.  Ha!  hai  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  Stap  my  breath,  but  Lsdv  Easy  is  an  ad- 
mirable discoverer — Marri.^ge  is  indtred  a  profligious 
security  of  one's  inclination;  a  nian  s  iikeiy  to  take  a 
world  of  pains  in  an  employineut,  wher«  he  can't  be 
turned  out.  for  his  idkr.ess. 

Lady  /i.  1  vow,  my  lord,  that's  vastly  generous  to 
all  the  fine  women  ;  you  arc  for  giving  them  a  despo- 
tic power  in  love,  1  see,  to  rewarti  and  punish  as  they 
think  fit. 

Lord  F.  Ha !  ha !  Right,  niadarn,  what  signifies- 
beauty  without  power  ?    . 

Lady  E.  I'm  afraid.  Lady  Ectty,  the  greatest  danger 
in  jour  use  of  power,  would  be  from  a  too  heedless 
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liberality  :  you  would  more  mi-nd  the  man  than  his 

Lord  F.  Piqued  again,  by  all  that's  fretful — Well, 
certainly,  to  give  envy  is  a  pleasure  inexpressible. 

I'l'o  Lady  Betty. 

iMdi;  B.  Ha!  ha! 

Ladj/  E,  Does  not  he  show  him  well,  my  lord  ? 

,    \_Amie  to  Loud  MoKiiLovE. 

iMrd  M.  Perfectly,  and  me  to  myself For  now 

1  almost  blush  to  think  1  ever  was  uneasy  at  him. 

[/■«  Lady  Easy. 

Lord  F.  I/ady  Easy,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardon.^, 
I'm  afraid  I'm  rude  all  this  while. 

Ladi/  E.  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lord,  you  are  always 
good  company,  when  you  please:  not  but  in  some 
things,  indeed,  you  are  apt  to  be  like  other  fine  gen- 
tlemen, a  little  too  loose  in  your  principles. 

Lord  /•'.  Oh,  madam,  never  to  the  offence  of  the 
ladies;  1  agree  in  any  community  with  them:  no- 
body is  a  more  constant  churchman,  when  the  fine 
women  are  there. 

J.ad^  E.  Oh,  tie,  my  lord,  you  ought  not  to  go  for 
their  sakes  at  all.  And  1  wonder  )ou,  that  are  fur 
being  such  a  good  husband  of  your  virtues,  are  not 
afraid  of  bringing  your  prudence  into  a  lampoon  or  a 
.play. 

Eadi/  B  Lair.poons  and  plays,  madam,  are  only 
tilings  to  be  laughed  at. 

LoidF.  Odso  I  Ladies,  the  court's  comuig  home, 
I  see  ;   shall  not  we  make  our  buws  ? 

iMdt/  B.  Oh,  by  ail  means. 

'  Ladij  E.  Lady  Betty,  I  nuist  leave  you  :  for  I  am 
cbli'^ed  to  write  letters,  and  1  know  you  won't  give 
lUff  lin^e  after  supper. 

L'idj/  h.   Well,  my  dear,  I'll  ma'ea  short  visit,  and 
be  with  you,  [/vr/  Lady  Easy.]   i'ray,  what's' be- , 
.come  of  my  Lady  Graveairs  } 
HI 
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Lord  M.  Oh,  I  believe  she's  gone  home,  madam  i 
she  seemed  not  to  be  very  well. 

I^ord  F.  And  where's  Sir  Charles,  my  lord  ? 

J,ord  M.  I  left  him  at  his  own  lodgings. 

Ladii  /).  He's  upon  some  ramble,  I'm  afraid. 

Ijord  F.  Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  a  man  may  ram- 
ble at  home  sometimes — But  here  come  the  chaises, 
we  must  make  a  little  more  haste,  madam. 

^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Sir  Charles's  Lurigings. 

i^flfcr Lady  Easy  rtrarfrt  Servant. 

Ladi/  E.  Is  your  master  come  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam. 

L(id^  E.  Where  is  he  ? 

Scrv.  I  believe,  madam,  he's  laid  down  to  sleep. 

Ladj/  £.   Where's  Edging  ?  Bid  her  get  me  some 

wax  and  paper stay,  it's  no  matter;  now  1  think 

on  it — there's  some  above,  upon  my  toilette. 

lExcunt  sever  all  ij. 

SCENE  V. 
Jmthcr  Apurtmenl. 

SfTl  Charles  discurerrd  n-if/iout  his  Pcriiiifr,  f'.rd 
Edging  l>i/  hbn,  buth  uaUcp  in  tKu  iusij  L'h.iii.i. 
J  hen  inter  Lady  Easy,  ■who  starts  and  trembles, 
ionie  Time  unable  foajjiuk. 

Lady  E.  Ha !  protect  me,  virtue,  patience,  reason  ! 
Teach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 
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Me  think  ray  dreaming  senses  are  deceiv'd  j 
For  sure  a  sight  like  this  might  raise  the  arm 
Of  duty  ev'n  to  the  breast  of  love!  At  least 
I'll  throw  this  vizor  of  my  patience  off: 
Now  wake  him  in  his  guilt, 
And  barefiic'd  front  him  with  my  wrongs. 

I'll  talk  to  him  till  he  blushes,  nay  till  he 

Frowns  on  me,  perhaps — and  then 
I'm  lost  again — The  ease  ol'a  few  tears 

Is  all  that's  left  to  me 

And  duty  too  forbids  me  to  insult. 
When  I  have  vowd  obedience — Perhaps 
The  fault's  in  me,  and  nature  has  not  form'd 
jMe  with  the  thousand  little  requisites 

That  warm  the  heart  to  love 

Somewhere  there  is  a  fault 

But  Heav'n  best  knows  what  both  of  us  deserve: 

Ha  !   bare  headed,  and  in  so  sound  a  sleep  1 

Who  knows,  while  thus  expos'd  to  th'  unwholesom* 

air. 
But  Heav'n  offended  may  o'ertake  his  crime. 
And  in  some  languishing  distemper,  leave  him 

A  severe  example  of  it's  violated  laws 

Forbid  it  mercy,  and  forbid  it  love. 
This  may  prevent  it. 

[Takes  a  Steinkirk  off  ker  Neck,  and  lays  it 
gently  uu  his  Head.     ' 
And  if  he  should  wake,  offended  at  my  too  busy  care, 
let   my  heart- breaking  patience,  duty,  and  my  fond 
affection  plead  my  pardon. 

[Exit. — After  slie  has  been  out  some  Time,  a 
Bell  rings;  EDGING  "xakes,  and  stirs  SiR 
Charles. 

ILdg.  Oh  ! 

tiir  Char.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Edg.  Oh,  bless  my  soul,  my  lady's  come  home. 

birChar.  Go,  go,  then.  [Hell  rings. 
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Edg.  oil,  lud  !  my  head's  in  such  a  condition  too. 
'j[Rit7is  to  tjie  Glass.']  I  am  coming,  madam. — Oh,  lud ! 
here's  no  powder  neither Here,  madam.       \_Exif. 

Sir  Char  How  now!  {^Feeling  the  Steinkirk  on  hin 
Head.']  What's  this?  How  came  it  here  f    Did  not  I 

see  my  wife  wear  this  to-day  ? Death  !   she  can't 

have  been  here,  sure — It  could  not  be  jealousy  that 
brought  her  home — for  my  coming  was  accidental  — 
so  too,  I  fear,  was  hers — How  careless  ll^ve  1  been  ! 
■ — not  to  secure  the  door  neither — 'Twas  foolish — It 
inust  be  so  I  l^he  certainly  has  seen  me  here,  sleeping 
with  her  woman  : — if  so,  how  low  an  hypocrite  to 
her  must  that  si^t  have  proved  me  ! — ^The  thought 
has  made  me  despicable  ev'n  to  myself — How  mean 
a  vice  is  lying,  and  how  often  have  these  empty  plea- 
sures lulled  ray  honour  and  my  conscience  to  lethargy, 
while  I  grossly  have  abused  her,  poorly  skulking  \)e- 
liind  a  th<jusand  falsehoods  ! — Now  I  reflect,  this  has 
Tiot  been  the  first  of  her  discoveries How  con- 
temptible a  figure  must  1  have  made  to  her ! A 

crowd  of  recollected  circumstances  confirms  me  now, 
she  has  been  long  acquainted  with  uiy  lollies,  and  yet 
with  what  amazing  prudence  has  she  borne  the  secret 
pangs  of  injured  love,  and  wore  an  everlasting  smile  to 

me  !  This  a-:ks  a  little  thinking something  should 

be  done- — ['11  see  her  instantly,  and  be  resolved  from 
her  behaviour.  [Exit. 


SCKNE  VI. 

Another  Loom. 

Enter  Laoy  Easy  and  Edging. 

.  jMd^  E.  Where  have  you  been,  Edging  ? 

Edg.   Been,  madam  !   I — I — I — I — came  as  soon 
as  I  be.ird  you  ritig,  madam.  ^ 
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Lady  E.  How  guilt  confounds  her !  but  she's  be- 
low my  thought — Fetch  my  last  new  gown  hither — I 
have  a  mind  to  alter  it  a  little — make  haste. 

Eds^.  Yes,  madam 1  see  she  does  not  suspect 

any  thing.  [/v.n/. 

LadyE.  Heigho!  \_S'i t ting  down. "]  I  had  forgot — • 
but  I'm  unfit  for  writing  now 'Twas  an  hard  con- 
flict  yet  it's  a  joy  to  think  it  over:  a  secret  pride 

to  tell  my  heart  my  conduct  has  been  just How 

low  are  vicious  minds  that  offer  injuries  !  how  much 

superior  innocence,  that  bears  them  ! Still  there's 

a  pleasure  even  in  the  melancholy  of  a  quiet  con- 
science. Away,  my  fears,  it  is  not  yet  impossible — 
for  while  his  human  nature  is  not  quite  shook  off,  I 
ought  not  to  despair. 

F,nter  EDGING,  icith  a  Gsnn. 

Edg.  Here's  the  gown,  madam. 

Lady  E.  So,  sit  down  there— — and,  let  me  see- 
here,  rip  oft' all  that  silver. 

FAlg.  Indeed  I  always  thought  it  would  become 
your  ladyship  better  without  it — Rut  now  suppose, 
madam,  you  carried  another  row  of  gold  round  the 
scollops,  and  then  you  take  and  lay  this  silver  plain 
all  along  the  gathers,  and  your  ladyship  will  perfectly 
see.  it  v/ill  give  the  thing  ten  thousand  times  another 
air. 

Lad:/ F..  Pr'ythee  don't  be  impertinent  j  do  as  [ 
bid  you, 

Edg.  Nay,  madam,  with  all  my  heart,  your  lady- 
ship may  do  as  ycu  plea&e. 

La<iij  E.  This  creature  grovs  so  confident,  and  I 
dare  r.ot  part  with  her,  lest  iie  should  think  it  jea- 
lousy. \_  Aside. 

Eater  SirChahles. 

Sir  Char.  So,  ray  dearl  What,  at  work!  how  are 
you  O'roployed,  pray  I 
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Lady  E.  I  was  thinking  to  alter  this  gown  here. 

SirLhar.  \^  hat  s  amiss?  Methinks  it's  very  pretlv. 

Edg.  Ves,  sir,  it's  pretty  enough,  for  that  matter : 
but  my  Ir.dy  has  a  mind  it  should  be  proper  too. 

Sir  Char.  Indeed  ! 

Lady  E.  I  fancy  plain  gold  and  black  would  be- 
come me  better. 

Sir  Char.  That's  a  grave  thought,  my  dear. 

Edg.  O,  dear  sir,  not  at  all,  my  lady's  much  in 
the  right  j  I  am  sure,  as  it  is,  it's  fit  for  nothing  but, 
a  girl. 

Sir  Char.  Leave  the  room. 

Edg.  Lord,  sir !  1  can't  stir 1  must  stay  to— 

StrChar,  Go \^  Angrily, 

Edg.  [  Throning  doxcii  the  Work  hastily,  and  crying, 
^side.J  If  ever  I  speak  to  him  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

I  Exit  EDGING. 

Sir  Char.  Sit  still,  my  dear, — I  came  to  talk  with 

you and,  which  you  well  may  wonder  at,  what  i 

have  to  say  is  of  importance  too,  but  'tis  in  order  to 
tny  hereafter  always  talking  kindly  to  you. 

Lady  E.  Your  words  we:e  never  disobliging,  nor 
can  I  charge  you  with  a  look  that  ever  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  unkind. 

Sir  Char,  tlo'.v  could  a  woman  of  your  restraint 
in  prirciples,  sedateness,  sense,  and  tender  disposition, 
propose  to  lead  an  happy  life  with  one  (now  I  reflect) 
that  hardly  took  an  h(^iir's  pains,  even  before  mar- 
riage, to  appear  but  \^hi!t  I  sm  :  a  loose,*unlieeded, 
wretch,  absent  in  all  i  do  civil,  and  as  often  rude, 
without  design,  un-easoiinhly  thoughtful,  easy  to  a 
fault,  and,  in  my  best  of  p;"iise,  but  carelessly  good- 
natured  ?  I'ow  shall  1  reconcile  your  temper  witJi 
having  made  so  strans^e  a  choce  ? 

L":ii/  E.  Your  own  words  may  answer  you — Yoiir 
having  never  seemed  to  be  but  w  hat  you  really  were  ; 
aod  through  tiiat  carelessness  of  temper  there  si  ill 
sJione  forth  10  me  an  uudesigning  honesty,  J  always 
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doubted  of  in  smoother  faces:  thus,  while  I  saw  you 
took  least  pains  to  win  me,  yon  pleased  and  woo'd  me 
most:  nay,  )  have  thought,  that  such  a  temper  could 
never  be  deliberately  unkind  :  oi-,  at  the  worst,  1 
knew  that  errors  from  the  want  of  thinking  might  be 
borne;  at  least,  when  pn^bably  one  moment's  serious 
tliought  would  end  them  :  these  were  my  worst  of 
fears,  and  these,  when  weighed  by  growing  love 
against  my  solid  hopes,  were  nothing. 

Sir  Char.  JVIy  dear,  your  understanding  startles 
me,  and  justly  calls  my  own  in  question  :  1  blusli  to 
thinl»-  I've  worn  so  bright  a  jewel  in  my  bosom,  and, 
till  this  hour,  have  scarce  been  curious  once  to  look 
upon  its  lustre. 

Laii^  E.  You  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  common 
qualities  of  an  easy  wife. 

Sir  Char.  Virtues,  like  benefits,  are  double,  when 
concealed:  and  I  confess,  I  yet  suspect  you  of  an 
higher  value  far  than  1  have  spoke  you. 

Lndy  E.  1  understand  you  not. 

Sir  Char.  I'll  speak  more  plainly  to  you — be  Uec 
and  tell  me — W  here  did  you  leave  this  handkerchief? 

Ludij  E.  Ha  ! 

Sir  (yhur.  What  is  it  yon  start  at  ?  You  hear  the 
question. 

Lady  E.  What  shall  I  say  ?  my  fears  confound 
me. 

Sir  Char.  Be  not  concerned,  my  dear,  be  easy  in 
the  truth,  and  tell  me. 

Lan'ij  E.  I  cannot  spea!: — and  T  could  wish  you'd 
rot  oblige  me  to  it — 'tis  the  only  thing  I  ever  yet  re- 
fused you — and  though  I  want  reason  for  my  will, 
let  me  not  answer  you. 

Sir  Char.  Your  vi  ill  then  be  a  reason  ;  and  since  I 
sec  you  are  so  generously  tender  of  reproaching  me, 
it  is  ft  I  should  be  easy  in  my  gratitude,  and  make 
'\<.  lij't  <'i'chr  to  be  n)y  sh;uTe  my  joy  ;  let  m.e  be  there- 
I  '"•  :  ■:h-t:c  to  tell  -.on  ik  ^y,  v  iir  wondrous  corr'uct 
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has  Waked  me  to  a  sense  of  3''oar  disquiet  past,  and 
f'^solution  never  lo  disturb  it  more — And  (not  that  I 
offer  it  as  a  merit,  but  yet  in  blind  compliance  to  my 
will)  let  me  beg  you  would  immediately  discharge 
your  woman. 

Lady  E.  Alas  !  I  think  not  of  her — O,  my  dear, 
distract  me  not  with  this  excess  of  goodness. 

[^JVeeping. 

Sir  Char.  Nay,  praise  roe  not,  lest  I  reflect  how  lit- 
tle 1  have  deserved  it  ;  I  see  you  are  in  pain  to  give 
me  this  confusion. — Come,  1  will  not  shock  your 
softness,  by  my  untimely  blush  for  what  is  past,  but 
rather  s<X)ih  you  to  a  pleasure  at  my  sense  of  joy,  for 
my  recovered  happiness  to  come.  Give  then  to  my 
new-born  love  w  hat  name  you  please,  it  cannot,  shall 
not  be  too  kind :  O  !  it  cannot  be  too  soft  for  what 
my  sonl  swells  up  with  emulation  to  deserve — Ueceive 
me  then  entire  at  last,  and  take  what  yet  no  woman 
ever  trul}'  had,  my  conquered  heart. 

Lacli/  E.  Now  am  I  blesi  indeed,  to  see  you  kind 
without  the  expense  of  pain  in  being  so;  to  make  you 
mine  with  easiness  :  thus,  thus  to  have  you  mine,  is 
something  more  than  happiness,  'tis  double  life,  and 
madness  of  abounding  joy  !  But  it  was  a  pain  intole- 
rable to  give  you  a  confusion. 

Sir  Cliar.  O  thou  engaging  virtue  !  But  I  am  too 
slow  in  doing  justice  to  thy  love:  I  know  thy  soft- 
ness will  refuse  me  j  but  remember,  I  insist  upon  it 
— let  thy  woman  be  discharged  this  minute. 

Laiiy  E.  No,  my  dear,  think  me  not  so  low  in  faith, 
to  fear,  that  after  what  yon  have  said,  it  will  ever  be 
in  her  power  to  do  me  future  injury :  when  I  can  con- 
veniently provide  for  her,  I'll  think  on  it:  but  to  dis- 
charge her  now,  might  let  her  gae^s  at  the  occasion  ; 
and  rneihinks  1  would  have  our  difference,  like  our 
endearments,  be  equally  a  secret  to  our  servants. 

Sir  Char.  Still  my  superior  every  way — be  it  as  }ou 
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liavebttter  thonf;ht Well,  my  dear,  now  I'll  con- 
less  a  thing  that  v  as  not  in  your  power  to  accuse  me 
of;  to  be  short,  i  own  this  creature  is  not  the  only 
oue  I  have  been  to  blame  with. 

Ladi/  E.  I  know  she  is  not,  and  wns  always  less 
concerned  to  tind  it  so,  for  constancy  in  errors  might 
have  been  fatal  to  me. 

Sir  Char.  W  hat  is  it  you  know,  ray  dear  ? 

[  Surprised. 

Ludxi  E.  Come,  I'm  not  afraid  to  accuse  you  now 
— my  Lady  Graveairs — Your  carelessness,  my  dear, 
let  all  the  world  know  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard,  indeed,  had  it  been  only  to  me  a  secret. 

Sir  Char.  My  dear,  I  will  ask  no  mort  questions, 
for  fear  of  being  more  ridiculous  :  I  do  confess,  I 
thought  my  discretion  there  had  been  a  masterpiece 

Kow  contemptible  must  I  have  looked  all  this 

while  ! 

Lady  E.  You  shan't  say  so. 

iS'/>  Char.  Well,  to  let  you  see  I  had  some  shame, 
as  well  as  nature  in  me,  I  had  writ  this  to  my  Lady 
Graveairs,  upon  my  first  discovering  that  you  knew  I 
had  wronged  you — read  it. 

I^ady  E.  [Reads.]  Something  has  happened  that  pre- 
TCPts  the  visit  I  intended  yon;  and  I  cuu/d  gladly  with 
V071  Tierer  ti^'juld  reproach  me,  if  I  tell  yau,  'tis  utterly 
iiicunvcniint,  that  1  should  ever  sec  you  more. 

'ibis  indeed  was  more  than  I  had  merited. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sir  Char.  Who  is  there?  Here — Step  with  this  t» 
my  Lady  Graveairs. 

[Scuts  the  Letter,  and  gives  h  to  the  Servant,, 

Seiv.  Yes,  sir. — Madam,  my  Lady  Betty's  come. 

Lady  E.  I'll  wait  on  her.  [Erit  Servant. 

Sir  Char.  My  dear,  1  ain  thinking,  there  may  beother 
things  my  mgl'gence  may  have  wronged  you  in. — is 
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there  any  part  or  circumstance  in  your  fortune,  that 
I  can  change  or  yet  make  easier  to  you  ? 

Lady  E.  None,  my  dear;  your  good  nature  never 
stinted  me  in  that ;  and  now,  methinks,  I  have  less 
occasion  there  than  ever. 

Evter  a  Sfrvant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Morelove's  come. 

iS'/>  Char.  I  am  coming — [Eaic  Skrv  ant.]  I  think 
I  told  you  of  the  design  we  had  laid  against  Lady 
Betty  ? 

Lady  E.  You  did,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  be 
myself  concerned  in  it. 

Sir  Char.  I  believe  we  may  employ  you  :  I  know- 
lie  waits  for  me  with  impatience.  But,  my  dear,  won't 
you  think  me  tasteless  to  the  joy  you  have  given  me, 
to  suffer,  at  this  time,  any  concern,  but  you,  to  em- 
ploy my  thoughts  ? 

Lady  E.  Seasons  must  be  obeyed ;  and  since  I 
know  your  friend's  happiness  depending,  I  could  not 
taste  my  own,  should  you  neglect  it. 

Sir  Char.  Thou  easy  sweetness — O  !  what  a  waste 
on  thy  neglected  love,  has  my  unthinking  brain  com- 
mitted !  but  time,  and  future  thrift  of  terjderness, 
shall  yet  repair  it  all.  The  hours  will  come  when 
this  soft  gliding  stream,  that  swells  my  heart,  unin- 
terrupted shall  renew  its  course — 

And,  like  the  ocean  after  ebb,  shall  move. 
With  constant  force  of  due  returning  love. 

lExcunf. 
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SCENE  VII. 


Another  Room. 


Enter  Lady  Easy  and  Lady  Betty.  ' 

La'h/  B.  You  have  been  in  tears,  my  dear,  and  yet 
3()u  look  pleased  too. 

Ladi^  E.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  let  5'ou 
into  circumstances:  but  be  satisfied,  Sir  Charles  ha* 
made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain  of  joy. 

Ladj/  B.  Indeed,  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  find,  that  anyone,  who  !ias  generosity  enough 
to  do  you  justice,  should,  unprovoked,  be  so  great  an 
enemy  to  me. 

l.'idi/  E.  Sir  Charles  your  enemy  1 

Liidj/  B.  My  dear,  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  always 
thought  him  so,  but  now  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

Lndi/  E.  In  what,  pray  ?  I  cannot  think  you  will 
find  him  so. 

LfidjiB.  O,  madam  !  it  has  been  his  whole  basines.s, 
of  late,  to  make  an  utter  breach  between  my  Lord 
Morelove  and  me, 

Lady  E.  That  may  be  owing  to  yovir  usage  of  my 
lord  :  perhaps  he  thought  it  would  not  disoblige  you. 
I  um  confident  you  are  mistaken  in  him. 

Lady  B.  O!  I  don't  use  to  be  out  in  things  of  this 
na'arej  I  can  see  well  enough:  but  I  shall  ht  r.ble  to 
tell  you  more,  when  I  have  talked  with  my  lord. 

Ladij  E.  Here  he  comes — and,  because  you  s'.iall 

talk  with  him No  excuses — !or,  positively,  I  will 

leave  you  together. 

Lndy  B.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  desire  yrra  will  stiv, 
then;  for  1  kno'.v  you  thinly  now,  tlxat  I  have  a  mind 
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Lady  E.  To to Ha  !  ha  !  ha !         IGoing. 

Lady  B.  Well,  remember  this 


Enter  Lord  Morjslove. 

iMrd  M.  I  hope  I  don't  fright  you  away,  madam  ? 

Lndi/  E.  Not  at  all,  my  lord ;  but  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  a  moment ;  I  will  wait  upon  you  imme- 
diately. [  Exit. 

Lady  B.  My  Lady  Easy  gone  ? 
■  Lord  M.  Perhaps,  madam,  in  friendship  to  you  : 
she  thinks  I  may  have  deserved  the  coldness  you  of 
late  have  shown  to  me,  and  was  willing  to  give  you 
this  opportunity,  to  convince  me,  you  have  not  done 
it  without  just  grounds  and  reason. 

Lady  B.  How  handsomely  does  he  reproach  me! 
but  1  cannot  bear  that  he  should  think  1  know  it— 
fj^side]  My  lord,  whatever  has  passed  betv/een  you 
and  me,  I  dare  swear,  that  could  not  be  her  thoughts 
at  this  time  ;  for,  when  two  people  have  appeared  pro- 
fessed enemies,  she  cannot  but  think  one  will  as  little 
care  to  give,  as  tlie  other  to  receive,  a  justification  of 
their  actions. 

Lord  M.  Passion,  indeed,  often  does  repeated  inju- 
ries on  both  sides,  but  I  don't  remember,  in  my  heat 
of  error,  I  ever  yet  professed  my  self  your  enemy. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  very  free  with  you — 
I  confess,  I  do  not  think  now  I  have  a  greater  enemy 
in  the  world. 

Lord  M.  If  having  long  loved  you,  to  my  own  dis- 
quiet, be  injurious,  1  am  contented  then  to  stand  the 
foremost  of  your  enemies. 

Lady  B.  O,  my  lord!  there's  no  great  fear  of  your 
being  my  enemy  that  way,  1  dare  say 

Lord  M.  There  is  no  other  way  my  heart  can  bear 
to  offend  you  now,  and  I  foresee  in  that  it  will  persist 
to  my  undoirg. 
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Lndu  B.  Fie,  fie,  my  lord,  we  know  where  your 
heart  is  well  enough. 

Lord  M.  My  conduct  has,  indeed,  deserved  this 
scorn,  and  therefore,  'tis  but  just  I  should  submit  to 
your  resentment,  and  beg  (though  I  am  assured  iti 
vain)  for  pardon.  IK/ice/s, 

Filter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Char.  How,  my  lord ! 

[Lord  Mouelove  rhes. 
I,ady  B.  Ha!  He  here!  This  was  unlucky. 

\  Aside. 

Sir  Char.  I  am  sorry  to  see,  you  caii^  so  soon  forget 
yourself:  methinks  the  insults  you  have  borne  from 
that  lady,  by  this  time,  should  have  warned  you  into 
a  disgust  of  her  regardless  principles. 

Lord  M.  Hold,  Sir  Charles  !  while  you  and  I  are 
friends,  I  desire  you  would  speak  with  honour  of  this 
lady — 'Tis  sufficient,  1  have  no  complaint  against  her, 
and 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  beg  you  would  resent  this 
thing  no  farther:  an  injury,  like  this,  is  better  pu- 
nished with  our  contempt  J  apparent  malice  should 
oi>ly  be  laughed  at. 

Siri.har.  Ha!  ha!  the  old  resource.  Offers  of  any 
hopes  to  delude  jjim  from  his  resentment;  and  tbrn, 
you  are  sure  to  keep  your  word  wiiii  him. 

Liidy  B.  Sir  Charles — to  let  you  know  how  far  I 
zm  above  your  little  spleen — my  lord,  your  hand, 
frotn  this  hour 

^*>ir  Chiir.  Pshaw!  pshaw!  all  design!  all  pique! 
mere  artifice,  and  disappointed  woman. 

Loflii  B,  Look  you,  sir,  not  that  I  doubt  ir^y  lord"s 
opinion  of  me,  yet 

Sir  Char.  Look  you,  madam,  in  short,  your  word 
has  been  too  often  taken,  to  let  you  make  up  quarrels, 
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as  VQU  used  to  do,  with  a  soft  look,  and  a  fair  pro- 
tnise,  you  never  intended  to  keep. 

L'di/ D.  Was  ever  such  insolence!  He  won't  give 
me  leave  to  speak. 

Lord  TiL  Sir  Charles!— 

Lady  B.  No,  pray,  my  lord,  have  patience;  and 
since  his  malice  seems  to  grow  particular,  I  dare  his 
worst,  and  urge  him  to  the  proof  on't.  Pray,  sir, 
wherein  can  }ou  charge  me  with  breach  of  promise 
to  rny  lord? 

Sir  Char.  Death,  you  won't  deny  it?  How  often, 
to  piece  up  a  quarrel,  have  you  appointed  him  to 
visit  you  alone;  and,  tjiough  you  have  promised  to 
see  no  other  comi^any  the  whole  day,  when  he  was 
come,  he  has  found  you  among  the  laugh  of  noisy 
fops.,  coquettes,  and  coxcombs,  dissolutely  gay,  while 
your^ull  eyes  ran  over  with  transport  of  their  flat- 
tery, and  your  own  vain  powers  of  pleasing:  and  the 
minute  they  were  gone,  grew  only  dull  to  him;  sunk 
into  a  distasteful  spleen,  complained  yoii  had  talked 
yourself  into  the  head-ache,  and  then  indulged  upon 
the  dear  delight  of  seeing  )iim  in  pain;  and  by  t')at 
time  you  had  stretched  and  gnped  him  heartily 
■out  of  patience,  of  a  sudden,  most  importantly  re- 
member, you  had  oiusat  your  appointment  with  my 
I^ady  Fiddlefaddle ;  and  immediately  order  your 
<:oach  to  the  park ! 

Ladi/  B.  Yet,  sir,  have  you  done? 

.S'/?'  Ci'uir.  No though  this  might  serve  to  show 

the  nature  of  your  principles;  but  the  noble  conquest 
you  have  gained,  at  last,  over  defeated  sense  of  repu- 
tation too,  lias  made  your  fame  immort;d. 

Lord  M.  How,  sir? 

J,(jd^  B.  i\iy  reputation? 

Sir  Char.  Ay,  madam,  your  reputation — My  lord, 
if  I  advance  a  lalsehcod,  then  resent  it. — I  say,  your 
jeputaiion It  has  been  your  life's  whole  pride  of 
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Jate,  to  be  the  common  toast  of  every  public  table; 
vaiu  even  in  the  infamous  addresses  of  a  married  man^ 
my  Lord  Foppington;  let  that  be  reconciled  with  re- 
putation, I  will  now  shake  hands  with  shame,  and 
bow  n^.e  lo  the  low  contempt  which  you  deserve  froin 
him  5  not  but  I  suppose  you  will  yet  endeavour  to 
recover  him.  Now  you  find  ill  usage  in  danger  of 
losing  your  conquest,  'tis  possible  you  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  preserve  it. 

Ladt;  B.  Sir  Charles — 

[^lf'a(ks  disordered,  and  he  after  her. 

Sir  dun:  I  know  your  vanity  is  so  voracious,  it 
will  even  wound  itself  to  feed  itselfj  offer  him  a 
blank,  perhaps,  to  fill  up,  with  hopes  of  what  nature 
he  pleases,  and  part  even  with  your  pride^  to  keep 
him. 

l.adi/  D.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  not  deserved  this  of 
you.  [l)!ird(i/iji  into  lears. 

Sir  Char.  Ah,  true  woman  !  drop  him  a  soft  dis- 
sembling tear,  and  then  his  just  resentment  mitst  be 
hushed  of  coi.rse. 

Lord  M.  O,  Charles!  I  can  bear  no  more;  those 
tear.i  are  too  reproaching. 

Sir  Char.  Hist,  for  your  life!  [^Aside,  and  then 
}oud.'\  My  lord,  if  you  believe  her,  you  are  undone; 
the  very  next  sight  of  my  lord  Foppington  would 
make  her  yet  forswear  ail  that  she  can  promise. 

l.ud\i  li.  JVIy  Lord  Foppington!  Is  that  the  mighty 
crime  that  must  condemn  me  then?  You  know  I 
u-,ed  him  but  as  a  tool  of  my  resentment,  which  you 
yourself,  by  a  pretended  friendship  to  us  both,  most 
artfully  provoked  me  to 

Lord  M.  Hold,  I  conjure  you,  madam,  I  want  not 
this  conviction. 

iMdj/  B.  Send  for  him  this  minute,  and  you  and 
he  shall  both  be  witnesses  of  the  contempt  and  de- 
testation I  have  for  any  forward  hopes  his  vanity  may 
have  given  him,  or  your  inalice   would   insinuate.. 
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Sir  Char.  Death!  you  would  as  soon  eat  fire — as 
soon  part  with  your  luxurious  taste  of  tolly,  as  dare 
to  own  the  half  of  tliis  before  bis   face,  or  any  one, 

that  would   make  you  blush  to  deny  it  to -Here 

comes  my  wife;  now,  we  shall  see Ha!  and  mv 

Lord  Foppington  with  her Now!  now,  we  shall 

see  this  mighty  proof  of  your  sincerity Now!  niv 

lord,  you'll  have  a  warning  sure,  and  hencefoilh 
know  me  for  your  friend  indeed ! 

Enter  Lady  Easy  and  Lord  Foppington:. 

lAJcly  E.  In  tears,  my  dear!  what's  the  niaiter? 

Ludij  B.  Oh,  my  dear,  all  I  told  you  is  irue:  Sir 
Charles  has  shown  himself  so  inveterately  n)y  eneniv, 
that  if  I  believed  J  deserved  but  half  his  luite,  'twould 
make  me  hate  myself. 

Lord  F.  Hark  jou,  Charles,  pr'ythee  what  is  tLi^ 
business? 

Sir  Char.  Why,  yours,  my  lord,  for  aught  I  know 

— I  have  made  such  a  breach  belwist  them 1 

cannot  promise  much  for  the  courage  of  a  wou.au  ; 
but  if  bers  holds,  lam  sure  it  is  wideenougb;  yuu 
may  enter  ten  abreast,  my  lord. 

Ijjyd  F.  Say'st  thou  so,  Charles.?  then  I  hold  si.-i 
to  four,  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  town. 

l.adif  E.  Sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  thi.->: 
I  l)ope  he  has  not  made  my  lord  your  enemy. 

Ladi/  B.  I  know  not  what  he  has  done. 

Lord  M.  tar  be  that  thought!  alas!  I  am  too 
much  in  fear  myself,  that  what  1  have  this  day  com- 
mitted, advised  by  his  mistaken  friendship,  may  have 
done  my  love  irreparable  prejudice. 

jMdi/  B.  No,  my  lord,  since  I  perceive  his  little 
arts  have  not  prevailed  upon  your  good  nature,  to  luy 
prejudice,  I  am  bound  in  gratiiude,  in  duty  to  my- 
self, and  to  the  confession  you  have  made,  my  ioid^ 
to  ackijowled -e  now,  I  have  becu  to  blai.iC  too. 
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Lord  M.  Ha!  is  it  possible?  can  you  own  so 
much  ? 

Li'lif  B.  He  says,  1  have  taken  pleasure  in  seeing 

you  uneasy 1  own  ii but  twas  wh.n   that  un- 

easines*;  1  thought  proceeded  troin  your  love,  and  if 
you  did  love 'twill  not  be  much  to  pardon  it. 

Lord  M.  O,  let  my  soul,  thus  bending  to  your 
power,  adore  this  soft  descending  goodness. 

Ladi/  1).  And  since  the  giddy  woman's  slights  I 
have  shown  you  too  often  have  been  public,  'tis  lit, 
at  last,  the  amends  and  reparation  should  be  so : 
theref<re,  what  I  odVred  to  Sir  Charles,  1  now  repeat 
before  this  company,  my  utter  dete-itation  of  any  past 
or  tuture  gallantry,  that  has  or  shall  be  offered  by  me, 
to  your  uneasiness. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  be  less  generous,  or  teach  me  to  de- 
serve it Now  blush.  Sir  Charles,  at  your  injuri- 
ous accusation 

LoiiF.  Ah!  Pardi,  Voila  qaelqiie  c/iose  d'extrd' 
ordinaire. 

Ladij  B.  As  for  my  Lord  Foppington,  I  owe  him 
thanks,  for  having  been  su  friendly  an  instrument  of 
our  reconciliat.(;n5  for  though  in  the  little  outward 
gallantry  i  received  froni  him,  I  did  not  immediately 
trust  him  with  ray  design  in  it,  yet  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  his  understanding,  than  to  sui)pose  he 
could  mistake  it. 

Lord  F.  '  am  struck  dumb  with  the  deliberation  of 
her  assurance  .  and  do  not  positively  remember,  that 
the  iioiicJia/o/ice  or  my  temper  ever  had  so  bright  an 
occasion  to  show  itselt  before. 

Lad^  />.  My  lord,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  free- 
dom I  have  have  taken  with  you. 

Lord  F.  O,  madam,  do  not  be  under  the  confu- 
sion of  an  apology  upon  my  account ;  for  in  cases  of 
this  nature,  I  am  never  disappointed,  but  when  I 
find  a  lady \>f  the  same  mind  tvvo  hours  togetlier 
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Madam,  I  have  lost  a  thousand  fine  women  in  my 
time  J  but  never  had  the  ill  manners  to  be  out  of 
humour  with  any  one  for  refusing  me,  since  1  was 
horn. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  that's  a  very  prudent  temper. 

Lord  F.  Madam,  to  convince  you,  that  I  am  in  an 
universal  peace  with  mankind,  since  you  own  I  have 
so, far  contributed  to  your  happiness,  give  me  leave 
to  have  the  honour  of  completing  it,  by  joining  your 
hand  where  you  have  already  offered  up  your  in- 
clination. 

Ladj/  B.  My  lord,  that's  a  favour  I  can't  refuse 
you. 

Lord  M.  Generous  indeed,  ray  lord. 

[Lord  Fo p p  i  n g  ton  joins  their  Hands. 

Lord  F.  And  stap  my  breath,  if  ever  I  was  belter 
pleased,  since  ray  first  entrance  into  human  nature. 

Sir  Char.  How  now,  my  lord !  what  !  throw  up 
the  cards  before  you  have  lost  the  game  ? 

Lord  F.  Look  you.  Sir  Charles, 'tis  true,  I  did  design 
to  have  played  with  her  alone  :  but  he,  that  will  keep 
well  with  the  ladies,  must  sometimes  be  content  to 
make  one  at  a  pool  with  them  ;  and  since  I  know  I 
must  engage  her  in  my  turn,  I  don't  see  any  great 
odds  in  letting  him  take  the  first  game  with  her, 

Ladii  B.  And  now.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Char.  And  now,  madam,  Lll  save  you  tlie 
trouble  of  a  long  speech;  and,  in  one  word,  confess 
that  every  thing  that  1  have  done  in  regard  to  you 
tliis  day  was  purely  artificial — 1  saw  there  was  no 
way  to  secure  you  to  my  Lord  Morelove,  but  by 
alarming  your  pride  with  the  danger  of  losing  him  : 
and  since  the  success  must  have  by  this  time  con- 
vinced you,  that  in  love  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  an  over-acted  aversion  ;  1  am  sure  you  won't 
take  it  ill,  if  we  at  last  congratulate  your  good- 
nature, by  heartily  laughing  at  the  fright  we  had  put 
you  in  :   ha !  ha !  ha  1 
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Lady  E.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ladi/  B.  Why well,  I  declare  it  now,  1  hate 

you  worse  than  ever. 

Sir  Char,  Ha!    ha!  ha!    And  was  it  afraid  they 

would  take  away   its  love  from  it ! Poor  Lady 

Betty  !  ha  !  ha ! 

l,ndg  E.  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  laugh,  when  one  is  so  heartily 
pleased. 

Lord  F.  Really,  madam,  T  am  afraid  the  humour 
of  the  company  will  draw  me  into  your  displeasure, 
too;  but  if  I  were  to  expire  this  moment,  my  last 
breath  would  positively  go  oat  with  a  laugh.  Ha ! 
ha!  ha! 

jf/Go'j/  B.  Nay,  I  have  deserved  it  all,  that's  the 
truth  on't — but,  1  hope,  ^ly  lord,  you  were  not  in  this 
design  against  me  ? 

Lurd  M.  As  a  proof,  madam,  I  am  inclined  never 
to  deceive  yoa  more — I  do  confess  1  had  ray  share 
in  it. 

Ladi/  B.  You   do,    my  lord then  I  declare  it 

was  a  design,  one  or  other — the  best  carried  on  that 
ever  I  knew  in  my  life  :  and  (to  my  shame  1  own  it) 
for  aught  I  know,  the  only  thing  that  could  have  pre- 
vailed upon  my  temper  ;  'twas  a  foolish  pride,  that 
has  cost  me  many  a  bitten  lip  to  support  it — I  wish  we 
don't  both  repent,  my  lord. 

Lord  M-  Don't  you  repent  without  me,  and  we 
never  shall. 

Sir  Char.  Well,  madam,  now  the  worst  that  the 
world  can  say  of  your  past  conduct  is,  that  my  lord 
had  constancy,  and  you  have  tried  it.-- Now,  my 
dear,  I  find  my  happiness  grow  fast  upon  me  ;  in  ail 
my  past  experience  of  the  sex,  1  found,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  so  much  of  tolly,  pride,  malice,  pas- 
bion,  and  irresolute  desire,  that  I  c<included  thee  but 
of  the  foremost  rank,  and,  therefore,  scarce  worthy 
iny  concern  ;  but  thou  bast  btirred  me  vvith  so  severe 
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a  proof  of  thy  exalted    virtue,  it  gives  me  wonder 

equal  to  my  love If,  then,  the  unkindly  thought 

of  what  I  have  been  hereafter  shall  intrude  upon  thy 
growing  quiet,  let  this  reflection  teach  thee  to  be 
easy: 

Thy  wrongs,  when  greatest,  most  thy  virtue  prov'd  ; 
And,  from  that  virtue  found,  I  blush'd,  and  truly 
lov'd.  [^Exeunt  Otnnes, 


THE  END, 
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REMARKS. 


This  comedy  has  neither  wit  nor  sentiment-— but 
it  has,  instead,  swearing,  lying,  and  imposture. — 
These  vices  are,  however,  mingled  so  dexterously 
with  interesting  plot,  excellent  occurrence,  and  some 
bold  characters,  that  the  whole  composition  is  enter- 
taining on  the  stage ;  though  it  must  infallibly  create 
animadversion,  both  there  and  in  the  closet. 

As  soon  as  an  English  writer  finds  himself  on  Spa- 
nish ground,  as  in  this  play,  there  is  no  event,  how- 
ever impossible,  that  he  does  not  treat  as  a  probabi- 
lity ;  and  an  audience,  on  such  occasions,  no  sooner 
find  their  imagination  fed  somewhat  too  far  into  the 
regions  of  fancy,  then,  calling  to  mind  that  the  scene 
is  placed  in  a  foreign  country,  they  begin  to  account 
every  circumstance  natural,  however  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  reason — as  if  reason  presided  alone  over  the 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

The  reader  of  *'  She  wou'd  and  she  wou'd  not," 
will  have  occasion,  very  often,  to  recollect,  that  he 
is  as  far  removed  from  Old  England  as  the  metropolis 
ot  Madrid,  before  he  will  be  able  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  ail  the  wonders  contained  in  the  book.  Here, 
two  women  pass  through  the  whole  play,  without  ex- 
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citing  the  least  suspicion  of  their  sex,  for  two  men — 
and,  along  with  other  as  extraordinary  incidents,  a 
brother  does  not  know  his  own  sister,  nor  a  lover  his 
most  beloved  mistress,  in  familiar  conference,  because 
they  are  dressed  in  men's  attire. 

But  the  trivial  occurrence,  from  whence  the  follow- 
ing five  acts  are  wholly  produced,  is  the  loss  of  a 
portmanteau ;  and  it  is  most  curious  to  watch  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author  through  all  those  intricate 
contrivances,  and  plausible  explanations,  by  which, 
upon  this  slight  incident,  he  continually  baffles  the 
wise  plans  of  one  party  of  his  characters,  by  the  crafty 
schemes  of  the  other. 

.  Humorous  suspense,  and  more  humorous  surprise, 
are  the  reward  of  strict  attention  to  the  scenes  of  this 
drama^oalld,  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  till  its 
falling,  one  comic  event  will  be  found  artfully  to 
create  another ;  whilst  the  importance  of  each  is  aug- 
mented as  each  successively  takes  place ;  till  the  catas- 
troplie,  the  most  important  of  all,  completes  a  work 
most  whimsically  conceived,  and  most  skilfully  con- 
ducted to  its  very  close. 

Tliose  characters  which  have  any  peculiar  mark  of 
distinction,  beyond  what  the  happy  occurrence  of 
the  moment  produces,  are  Don  Manuel,  Trappanti, 
and  Hypolita — one  a  father,  the  other  a  servant  man, 
and  the  la^t  a  young  lady  in  love.  But  these  three 
personages,  though  all  extremely  pleasant  on  the 
stage,  are,  in  their  individual  capacities,  such  as  no 
child  would  revere,  no  master  would  trust,  and  no 
prudent  man  would  take  for  a  wife. 
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Considering  all  the  failings  of  this  play,  in  point  of 
moral  use, — or,  more  justly,  its  bias  to  immoral  pur- 
pose— the  attempt  to  draw  a  moral  at  its  conclusion, 
is  nearly  as  comic  as  any  thing  in  the  whole  produc- 
tion. Hypolita,  the  chief  cause  and  propagator  of 
every  deception  practised,  and  every  falsehood  ut- 
tered, now,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  delivers  aa 
ostentatious  sentiment  upon  the  just  punishment 
which  has  fallen  on  Don  Manuel, — for  his  having 
formerly  swerved  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  ho- 
nour, by  a  breach  of  promise. 

To  sum  up  the  merits  of  this  comedy—no  auditor 
or  reader  will  be  the  wiser,  or  the  better  for  it.  Yet, 
he  may  possibly,  after  either  seeing  or  reading  it,  be 
in  a  much  better  temper ; — for  the  bad  man  may  re- 
joice that  he  here  finds  persons  as  bad  as  himself— 
and  the  good  man  will  certainly  rejoicei  that  he  does 
not  resemble  any  of  them. 
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f  Mr  Jef cries. 
I  Mr  Powers. 

Mr  Davenport. 
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Mr  Blanchard. 

Mr  Field. 

Mr  W.  Murray. 

Mr  Sarjant. 

Mr  L.  Bologna. 

Mr  Plait. 

MrT.Blanchard. 


Hypolita 
Flora 

ROSARA 
ViLETTA 


Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Searle. 
Miss  Brvnion. 
Mrs  Mattocks* 


SCENEt—Madrid. 


SHE  WOU'D  AND  SHE  WOU'D  NOT. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 


SCENE  I. 


An  Inn  in  Madrid. 


Enter  Trappanti  alone,  talking  to  himself. 

Trap.  Indeed,  my  friend  Trappanti,  thou'rt  in  » 
very  thin  condition ;  thou  hast  neitlier  master,  meat, 
nor  money :  not  but,  couldst  thou  part  with  that 
unappeaseable  itch  of  eating  too,  thou  hast  all  the 
ragged  virtues  that  were  requisite  to  set  up  an  ancient 
philosopher :  contempt  and  poverty,  kicks,  thumps, 
and  thinking,  thou  hast  endured  with  the bestof  them; 
but — when  fortune  turns  thee  up  to  hard  fasting, 
that  is  to  say,  positively  not  eating  at  all,  I  perceive 
thou  art  a  downright  dunce,  with  the  same  stomach, 
and  no  more  philosophy,  than  a  hound  upon  horse- 
flesh— Fasting's  the  devil ! Let  me  see — this,  I 

take  it,  is  the  most  frequented  inn  about  Madrid, 
and  if  a  keen  guest  or  two  should  drop  in  now— 
Hark  ! 

Host.  [fVithin.]  Take  care  of  the  gentlemen's 
hotses,  there;  see  thtm  well  rubbed  and  littered. 
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Trap,  Just  alighted !  if  they  do  but  stay  to  eat, 
now!  impudence  assist  me.  Ha!  a  couple  of  pretty 
young  sparks,  *faith ! 

Enter  Hypolita  and  Flora  in  Men*s  Habits ;  © 
Servant  with  a  Portmanteau, 

Welcome  to  Madrid,  sir ;  welcome,  sir. 

Flora.  Sir,  your  servant. 

Serv,  Have  the  horses  pleased  your  honour  ? 

H^.  Very  well  indeed,  friend.  Pr'ythee,  set 
down  the  portmanteau,  and  see  that  the  poor  crea- 
tures want  nothing  ;  they  have  performed  well,  and 
deserve  our  care.  ' 

Trap.  1*11  take  care  of  that,  sir.    Here,  ostler ! 

[Exeunt  Trappanti  and  Postbx>y. 

Flora.  And  pray,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve,  that 
have  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  to  keep  pace  with  you  ? 
*Sheart !  you  whipped  and  spurred  like  a  fox-hunter : 
it's  a  sign  you  had  a  lover  in  view :  I'm  sure  my 
shoulders  ache  as  if  I  had  carried  my  horse  on  them. 

■H^p.  Poor  Flora  !  thou  art  fatigued  indeed ;  but  I 
shall  find  a  way  to  thank  thee  (or't. 

Flora.  And  now,  madam,  pray  what  do  you  pro- 
pose will  be  the  end  of  our  journey  ? 

Hi/p.  Why,  now,  I  hope  the  end  of  my  wishes. — 
I'll  tell  thee.  Flora :  you  know  Don  Philip  wants  no 
charms  that  can  recommend  him  as  a  lover  ;  in  birth 
and  quality,  I  confess  him  my  superior ;  and  it  is  the 
thought  of  that  has  been  a  constant  thorn  upon  my 
wishes.  I  never  saw  him  in  the  humblest  posture, 
but  still  I  fancied  he  secretly  presumed  his  rank  and 
fortune  might  deserve  me:  this  always  stung  my 
pride,  and  made  me  overact  it :  nay,  sometimes  when 
his  sufferings  have  almost  drawn  tears  into  my  eyes, 
I  have  turned  the  subject  with  some  trivial  talk,  or 
hummed  a  spiteful  tuue,  tliough  I  believed  liis  heart 
WHS  breaking. 
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Flora.  But,  love  be  praised,  your  proud  stomach's 
come  down  for  it. 

Hyj)*  Indeed,  *tis  not  altogether  so  high  as  it  was. 
In  a  word,  his  last  letter  set  rae  at  my  wit's  end ;  and, 
when  I  came  to  myself,  you  may  remember  you 
thought  me  bewitched ;  for  I  immediately  called  for 
my  boots  and  breeches,  a-straddle  we  got,  and  so 
rode  after  him. 

Flora.  Why,  truly,  madam,  as  to  your  wits,  I  have 
not  much  altered  my  opinion  of  them,  for  I  can't  see 
what  you  propose  by  it. 

Idi/p.  My  whole  design,  Flora,  lies  in  this  port- 
manteau, and  these  breeches. 

Flora.  A  notable  design,  no  doubt ;  but,  pray,  let's 
hear  it. 

Hi/p.  Why,  I  do  propose  to  be  twice  married  be- 
tween them. 

Flora.  How !  twice  ? 

Hyp.  By  the  help  of  my  portmanteau,  I  intend  to 
marry  mj  self  to  Don  Philip's  new  mistress,  and  then 
— rU  put  off  my  breeches  and  marry  him. 

Flora'  Now  1  begin  to  take  ye:  but  pray,  what's 
in  the  portmanteau,  and  how  came  you  by  it  i 

Hyp.  I  hired  one  to  steal  it  from  his  servant,  at 
the  last  iun  we  lay  at  in  Toledo.  In  it  are  jewels  of 
value,  presents  to  my  bride,  gold  good  s'ore,  settle- 
ments, and  credential  letters,  to  certify  th  it  the  bear- 
er, (which  I  intend  to  be  myself)  is  Don  Philip,  only 
son  and  heir  of  Don  I'ernando  de  las  Torres,  now  re- 
siding at  Sevi:!e,  whence  wc  came. 

Flora.  A  very  smart  undcrtakinpr,  by  my  troth ! 
And  pray,  raad.im,  what  part  am  1  to  act  r 

Hyp.  My  woman  still ;  when  I  c^-n't  lie  for  my- 
selti  you  are  to  do  it  tor  ir.c,  in  the  person  of  a  cou- 
sin-german. 

Flora.  And  ray  name  is  to  be 

Hyp.  Don  Guzman,  Diego,  Mendez,  or  what  you 
jplease :  be  your  own  godfather. 
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Flora-  'Egad,  1  begin  to  like  it  mightily !  this  may 
prove  a  very  pleasant  adventure,  if  we  can  but  come 
off  without  fighting;  which,  by  the  way,  I  don't  easily 
perceive  we  shall ;  for,  to  be  sure,  Don  Philip  will 
make  the  devil  to  do  with  us,  when  he  finds  himself 
here  before  he  comes  hither. 

Hyp.  Oh,  let  me  alone  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

Flora.  I'm  afraid  it  must  be  alone,  if  you  do  give 
him  satisfaction ;  for  my  part,  I  can  push  no  more 
than  I  can  swim. 

Hyp.  But  can  you  bully  upon  occasion  ? 

Flora.  I  can  scold,  when  my  blood's  up. 

Hyp.  That's  the  same  thing :  bullying  would  be 
scolding  in  petticoats. 

Flora.  Say  ye  so  ?  Why,  then,  Don,  look  to  your- 
self; if  I  don't  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring,  I'll  be 
content  to  wear  breeches  as  long  as  1  live.  Well, 
madam,  now  you  have  opened  the  plot,  pray  when  is 
the  play  to  begin  ? 

HyP'  I  hope  to  have  it  all  over  in  less  than  four 
hours :  we'll  just  refresh  ourselves  with  what  the 
house  affords,  comb  out  our  wigs,  and  wait  upon  my 
father-in-law 

Enter  Trappanti. 

How  now  !  what  would  this  fellow  have  ? — 
|r  Trap.  Servant,  gentlemen  ;  1  have  taken  nice  care 
of  your  nags;  good  cattle  they  are,  by  my  troth! 
■  right  and  sound,  I  warrant  them;  they  deserve  care, 
and  they  have  had  it,  and  shall  have  it,  if  they  stay 
in  this  house — I  always  stand  by,  sir,  see  them  rub- 
bed down  with  my  own  eyes Catch  me  tra^iting 

an  ostler,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  fill  for  me,  and  drink 
for  me  too. 

Flora.  I  have  seen  this  fellow  somewhere. 
Trap.  Hey-day !  what,  no  cloth  laid  !  was  ever 
suclji  attendance  !    Hey,  house  !  tapster !  landlord ! 
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hey !  [Knoc/ca.']  What  was  it  you  bespoke,  gentle- 
men ? 

Hyp.  Really,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  have  almost 
forgot  you. 

Trap.  Psha !  dear  sir,  never  talk  of  it.  I  live  here 
hard  by — I  have  a  lodging — I  can't  call  it  a  lodging, 

neither — that  is,  I  have  a Sometimes  I  am  here, 

and  sometimes  I  am  there  ;  and  so,  here  and  there, 
one  makes  shift,  you  know. — Hey !  will  these  people 
never  come  ? 

Hi/p.  You  give  a  very  good  account  of  yourself, 
sir. 

Trap.  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  sir.  Lord,  sir — was  it 
fish  or  flesh,  sir  ? 

Flora.  Really,  sir,  we  have  bespoke  nothing  yet. 

Trap.  Nothing!  for  shame!  it's  a  sign  you  are 
young  travellers.  You  don't  know  this  house,  sir ; 
why,  they'll  let  you  starve,  if  you  don't  stir  and  call, 
and  that  like  thunder  too — Hey  ! 

Hyp.  Ha !  you  eat  here  sometimes,  I  presume, 
sir? 

Trap.  Umph  ! — Ay,  sir,  that's  as  it  happens 

I  seldom  eat  at  home,  indeed — Hey  1  [Knocks. 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  Did  you  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Trap.  Yes,  and  bawl  too,  sir.  Here  the  gentlemen 
are  almost  famished,  and  nobody  comes  near  them. 
What  have  you  in  the  house  now,  that  will  be  ready 
presently  ? 

Host,  You  may  have  what  you  please,  sir. 

Hi/p.  Can  you  get  us  a  partridge  ? 

Host.  Sir,  we  have  no  partridges ;  but  we'll  get 
you  what  you  please  in  a  moment.  We  have  a  very 
good  neck  of  mutton,  sir ;  if  you  please  it  shall  be 
clapped  down  in  a  moment. 
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Hyp,  Have  you  no  pigeons  or  chickens  ? 

Host,  Truly,  sir,  we  have  no  fowl  in  the  house  at 
present ;  if  you  please,  you  may  have  any  thing  else 
in  a  moment. 

Hyp.  Then,  pr*ythce,  get  us  fcome  young  rabbits. 

Host.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  rabbits  are  so  scarce, 
they  are  not  to  be  had  for  money  \  but,  if  you  please, 
you  may  have  any  thing  else  in  a  moment- 

Trap,  Plague  on  thee  I  hast  thou  nothing  but  any 
thing  else  in  the  house? 

Host.  Very  good  mutton,  sir. 

Hyp    Pr'ythee  get  us  a  breast,  then. 

Host.  Breast  !  don*t  you  love  the  neck,  sir  ? 

Hyp   Have  you  nothing  in  the  Iiouse  but  the  neck  ? 

Host.  RealJy,  sir,  we  don't  use  to  be  so  unprovided ; 
but  at  present  we  have  nothing  else  left. 

Trap.  'Egad,  it's  neck  or  nothing  here !  Well,  I 
don't  know  but  a  nothing  else  may  be  very  good 
meat,  when  any  tiling  else  is  not  to  be  had. 

Hyp.  Then,  pr'ythee,  friend,  let's  have  thy  neck 
of  mutton,  before  that  is  gone  too. 

Trop.  Sir,  he  shall  lay  it  down  this  minute  ;  I'll 
see  it  done,  gentlemen  ;  I'll  wait  upon  you  present- 
ly ;  for  a  minute  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  and  leave 
to  lay  the  cloth  myself. 

Hyp.  By  no  means,  sir. 

Trap.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir  !  Indeed  I'll  do  it. 
[^Exeunt  Host  aiid  TRAPPANTt. 

Hyp.  What  can  this  familiar  puppy  be  ? 
Flora.  With  much  ado  I  have  recollected  his  face. 
Don't  you  remember,  madam,  about  two  or  three 
years  ago,  Don  Philip  had  a  trusty  servant,  called 
Trappanti,  that  used  now  and  then  to  slip  a  note  into 
your  hand,  as  you  came  from  church  ? 

Hyp.  Is  this  he  that  Philip  turned  away,  for  saying 
I  was  as  proud  as  a  beauty,  and  homely  enough  to  bs 
good-humoured  ? 
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Flora.  The  very  same,  I  assure  ye  ;  only,  as  you 
see,  starving  has  altertd  liis  air  a  little. 

Hjjjy.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  Iiim  into  my  ser- 
vice ;  his  assurance  may  be  useful,  as  my  case  stands. 

Flora..  You  would  not  tell  him  who  you  are  ? 

Hyp,  There's  no  occasion  for  it I'll  talk  with 

him. 

Enter  TuAPrAKTi. 

Trap.  Your  dinner's  upon  the  spit,  gentlemen,  an(J 

the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  best  room Are  you  not  for 

a  whet,  sir  ? — What  wine  ?  what  wine  ?  hey  ! 

Flora.  We  gi've  you  trouble,  sir. 

Trap.  Not  in  the  leust,  sir Hey  !         [Knocks. 

_      Enter  Host. 

Host.  B'ye  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Hyp.  Ay;  what  wine  have  ye? 

Host.  \Vhat  sort  you  please,  sir. 

Flora.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  name  it? 

[To  Tkafpanti. 

Trap.  Nay,  pray,  sir. 

Hyp.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir  !  upon  my  word  you 
Sliall. 

T'rap.  Upon  my  soul,  you'll  make  me  leave  ye, 
gentlemen. 

Hyp.  Come,  come,  no  words.  IVythee,  you  shall. 

Trap.  Psha  !  but  -why  this  among  friends,  now  I 
Here — have  ye  any  right  Galicia  i 

Host.  The  best  in  Spain,  1  warrant  it. 

Trap.  Let's  taste  it ;  if  it  be  good,  set  us  out  half 
a  dozen  bottles,  for  dinner. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Host. 

Hyp.  Pray,  sir,  (for  I  find  we  are  like  to  be  bet- 
ter acquainted,  therefore  1  hope  you  won't  take  my 
question  ill) 

Trap.  O,  dear  sir  ! 

Hyp.  What  profession  may  you  be  of? 

B 
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Enter  Host. 

Trap.  Profession,  sir — I — I — 'Ods  me !  here's  the 
wine. — Come,  fill  out — hold — let  me  taste  it  first-J- 
Ye  blockhead  !  would  ye  have  the  gentleman  drink 
before  he  knows  whether  it  be  good  or  not  i  [Drinks.] 
— Yes,  'twill  do — ^give  me  the  bottle ;  I'll  fill  myself. 
— Now,  sir,  is  not  that  a  glass  of  right  wine  ? 

Hi/p.  Extremely  good,  indeed But,  sir,  as  to 

my  question. 

Trap.  Pm  afraid,  sir,  that  mutton  won't  be  enough 
for  us  all.  •* 

Hyp'  Oh,  pray,  sir,  bespeak  what  you  please. 

■    Trap.   Sir,  your  most  humble  servant Here, 

master !  pr'ythee  get  us  a — iia  '  ay,  get  us  a  dozen 
of  poached  eggs,  a  dozen,  d'ye  hear — just  to — pop 
down  a  little. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [^Going, 

Trap.  Friend — let  there  be  a  little  slice  of  bacon 
to  every  one  of  them. 

Host>  A  little  thin  slice,  sir  ?  [^Going, 

Trap.  No,  not  too  thih,  you  dog  ! 

Hyp.  But,  sir 

Trap.  'Odso  !  I  had  like  to  have  forgot — here,  a—* 
Sancho — Sancho  ! — Ay,  is  not  your  name  Sancho  ? 

Host.  Diego,  sir. 

Trap.  Oh,  ay,  Diego  ;  that's  true,  indeed,  Diego. 
Umph  ! 

Hyp,  I  must  e'en  let  him  alone  ;  there's  no  put* 
ting  in  a  word  till  his  mouth's  full. 

Trap.  Come,  here's  to  thee,  Diego. — [^Drinh,  and 
Jills  again.'l  That  I  should  forget  thy  name,  though.' 

Host.  No  great  harm,  sir. 

Trap.  Diego !  ha  ;  a  very  pretty  name,  'faith !— I 
think  you  are  married — are  you  not,  Diego  ? 

Hoit.  Ay,  ay,  sir. 

Trap.  Ha  !  how  many  children  ? 

Host,  Nine  girls,  and  a  boy,  sir ! 
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Trap.  Ha !    nine  girls  ! — Come,  here's  to  thee, 

again,   Diego Nine  girls'  a  stirring  woman,  I 

dare  s;iy  ;  a  pood  housewife,  ha,  Diego  ? 

Host.  Pretty  well,  sir. 

Trap.  Makes  all  her  pickles  herself,  I  warrant  ye 
Does  ^he  do  olives  well? 

Host    Will  \ou  be  pleased  to  taste  them,  sir  ? 

-  Trap.  Taste  them !  hum !   pr'ythee  let's  have  a 
plate,  Diego. 

Host.  \e>,  sir. 

Hyp.  And  our  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please,  sir : 
when  it's  ready,  call  us. 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  But,  sir,  I  was  asking  you  of  your  profes- 
sion. 

Trap.  Profession !  really,  sir,  I  don't  use  to  pro- 
fess much  :  I  am  a  plain-dealing  sort  of  a  man  :  if  I 
say  I'll  serve  a  gentleman,  he  may  depend  upon  me. 
•    Flora.  Have  you  ever  served,  sir  ? 

Trap.  Not  these  two  last  campaigns. 

Hyp.  How  so? 

Trap.  Some  words  with  my  superior  officer ;  I  was 
a  little  too  free  in  speaking  ray  mind  to  hira. 

Hyp.  Don't  you  think  of  serving  again,  sir  ? 

Trap.  If  a  good  post  fall  in  my  way. 

Hyp.  I  believe  1  could  help  you; — Pray,  sir,  when 
you  served  last,  did  you  take  pay  or  wages  ? 

Trap.  Pay,  sir ! — Yes,  sir,  1  was  paid,  cleared, 
subsistence,  and  arrears  to  a  farthing. 

-  Hyp.  And  your  late  commander's  name  was— — 
Trap.  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres. 

Hyp.  Of  Seville? 

trap.  Of  Seville. 
'  Hyp.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. — You  need 
not  be  curious,  for  1  am  sure  you  don't  know  me ; 
though  I  do  you,  and  your  coidi  ion  ;  which  I  dare 
promise  you  I'll  mend,  upon  our  better  acquaint- 
ance :  and  your  first  step  to  deserve  it,  is  to  answer 
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me  honestly  to  a  few  questions.  Keep  your  assurance 
still;  it  may  do  me  service;  I  shall  like  you  better 
for  it.     Come,  here's  to  encourage  you. 

[Gives  him  money. 

Trap.  Sir,  my  humble  service  to  you. 

Htjp.  Well  said ! 

Trap.  I  never  heard  a  gentleman  talk  better  in  my 
life.     I  have  seen  such  a  sort  of  a  face  before ;  but 

where 1  don't  know,  nor  1  don't  care.   It's  your 

glass,  sir. 

Hyp.  Come,  now,  what  made  Don  Philip  turn  you 
out  of  his  service  ?  why  did  you  leave  hira  ? 

Trap.  'Twas  time,  I  think ;  his  wits  had  left  him— . 
the  man  was  mad. 

Hyp.  Mad! 

Trap.  Ay,  stark  mad — in  love. 

Hyp.  In  love !  how,  pray  ? 

Trap.  Very  deep — up  to  the  ears — over  head 

drowned  by  this  time — he  would  in 1  would  have 

had  him  stopped,  when  he  was  up  to  the  middle. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  he  was  in  love  with  i 

J  rap.  The  devil. 

Hyp.  So,  now  for  a  tery  ugly  likeness  bf  my  own 
face  !  [Aside.^  What  sort  of  a  devil  ? 

Trap.  The  damning  sort — ra  woman. 

Hyp.  Had  she  no  name  ? 

Trap.  Her  Christian  name  was  Donna  Hypolita; 
but  her  proper  name  was  Shittlecock. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  that  ?  [^.«Wc  fo  Hypolita. 

Hyp.  Pretty  well.  [_A&ide  to  Flora.]  Was  she 
handsome  ? 

Trap.  Umph  ! — so,  so. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  that  ?  {To  Hypolita. 

Hyp.  Umph! — so, so.  [To Flora.]  Had  she  wit? 

Trap,  Sometimes. 

Hyp.  Good  humour? 

Trap,  Very  seldom. 

Hyp,  Proud  i 
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Trap,  Ever. 

Ht/p.  Was  she  honest? 

Trap.  Very  proud. 

Hyp.  What,  had  she  no  good  qualities  ? 

Trap.  'Faith,  1  don*t  remember  them. 

Hyp.  Ha  I  d*ye  think  she  loved  him  ? 

Trap.  If  she  did,  'twas  as  the  cobbler ""  loved  his 
wife. 

Hyp.  How's  that? 

Trap.  Why,  he  beat  her  thrice  a-day,  and  told  his 
neighbours  he  loved  her  ne'er  the  worse  ;  but  he  was 
resolved  she  should  never  know  it. 

Hyp.  Did  she  use  him  so  very  ill  ? 

Trap.  Like  a  jade. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  do,  now  ?  [ToHypolita. 

Hyp.  I  don't  know — methinks,  1 — But,  sure — 
what,  was  she  not  handsome,  say  ye  ? 

Trap.  A  devilish  tongue. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  ?  how  did  she  look  ? 

Trap.  Look !  why,  'faith,  the  woman  looked  very 
well,  when  she  had  a  blush  in  her  face. 
,      Hyp.  Did  she  often  blush  ? 

Trap.  I  never  saw  her. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  the  picture,  madam  ? 

[Aside. 

Hyp.  Oh,  oh,  extremely  well !  the  rogue  has  put 
me  into  a  cold  sweat.  I  am  as  humble  as  an  offend- 
ing lover. 

Enter  Host. 

Host,  Gentlemen,  your  dinner's  upon  the  table. 

[Exit  Host. 
Hyp.  That's  well*     Come,  sir  ;  at  dinner  J'll  give 
you  further  instructions,  how  you  may  serve  yourself 
and  me. 

Trap.  Come,  sir.  [To  FLORAr 

Flora.  Is  ay,  desur  sir  !  no  ceremony. 
.■.-:..  \     Ji2      . 
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Trap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

[As  they  are  going,  Hypolita  stops  them. 

Hyp,  Back,  back ;  here's  one  I  don't  care  should 
see  me. 

Trap.  Sir,  the  dinner  will  be  cold. 

Hyp.  Do  you  eat  it  hot,  then ;  we  are  not  hungry. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  again. 

[Exit  Trap. 

Flora.  You  seem  concerned  ;  who  is  it  ? 

Hyp.  My  brother,  Octavio,  as  1  live  ! — Come  this 
way.  [They  retire* 

Enter  OcTAvio  anrf  Jasper. 

Oct.  Jasper,  run  immediately  to  Rosara's  woman ; 
tell  her  I  am  just  come  to  town ;  slip  that  note  into 
her  hand,  and  stay  for  an  answer.        [^Exit  Jasper. 

Flora.  'Tis  he  I 

Host.  [Within]  Here,  sir,  please  to  walk  this  way. 

Flora.  And  Don  Philip,  by  Jupiter  I 

Enter  Don  Philip. 

Phil.  When  my  servant  comes,  send  him  to  mo 
immediately. 

Host.  [Within.]  Yes,  sir. 
-    Hyp.  Nay,  then,  it  is  time  for  us  to  make  ready-— 
Allans !  [^Exeunt  Hypolita  and  Flora. 

Oct.  Don  Philip ! 

Phil.  Dear  Octavio  !   ' 

Oct.  What  lucky  point  of  the  compass  could  blow 
us  to  one  another  so  ? 

Phil.  *Faiih  !  a  wind  very  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tion; but  the  worst,  I  see,  blows  some  good.  I  am 
overjoyed  to  see  you. — But  what  makes  you  so  far 
f.  om  the  army  ? 

Oct.  Who  thought  to  have  found  you  so  far  from 
Seville  ? 

Phil.  What  do  you  do  at  Madrid  ? 

Oct*  Oh,  friend,  such  an  unfortuua'e  occision,  and 
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yet  such  a  lucky  discovery !  such  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  torment,  no  poor  dog  upon  earth  was  ever 
plagued  with. 

Phil.  Unriddle,  pray. 

Oct.  Don*t  you  remember,  about  six  months  ago, 
I  wrote  you  word  of  a  dear  delicious,  sprightly  crea- 
ture, that  1  had  bombarded  for  a  whole  summer  ? 

Phil.  I  remember. 

Oct.  You  must  know,  her  perfidious  father,  con- 
trary to  his  treaty  with  me,  and  her  inclination,  is 
going  to 

Phil.  Marry  her  to  another 

Oct.  Of  a  better  estate  than  mine,  it  seems.  She 
tells  me,  here,  he  is  within  a  day's  march  of  her,  and 
begs  me  to  come  upon  the  spur  to  her  relief. — There's 
her  express ;  read  it. 

Hypolita,  Flora,  one?  Trappanti,  appear  in  the 
Balcony. 

Flora.  Trappanti,  there's  your  old  master. 

Trap.  Ay,  1  know  him  again  ;  bdt  I  may  chance 
to  tell  him  he  did  not  know  a  good  servant  when  he 
had  him. 

Phil.  [Reads.]  My  father  has  concluded  a  match 
Jbr  me  with  one  I  never  saxio,  and  intendsyin  two  daySy 
to  perfect  it:  ike  gentleman  is  expected  every  hour.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  you  know  any  Jriend,  that  has  a  bet- 
ter title  to  me,  advise  himjbiihwith  to  put  in  his  claim. 
I  am  almost  out  of  my  senses,  which  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve,  tchen  I  tell  you,  if  such  a  one  should  make  hastCf 
Jsha*n*t  have  time  to  refuse  him  any  thing, 

Phil.  No  name  ? 

Oct.  She  never  would  trust  it  in  a  letter. 

Flora.  If  this  should  be  Don  Philip's  mistress! 

Trap.  Sir,  you  may  take  my  word  it  is :  I  know 
the  lady,  and  what  the  neighbours  say  of  her. 

Phil.  What  will  you  do  in  this  case  ? 

Oct.  That  I  don't  yet  know :  I  am  half  distracted ; 
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1  have  just  sent  my  servant  to  tell  her  I  am  come  to 
town,  and  beg  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  her;  I 
long  to  see  her ;  I  warrant  the  poor  fool  will  be  so 
soft,  and  so  humble,  now  she's  in  a  fright! 

Phil.  What  will  you  propose  at  your  meeting  her  ? 

Oct.  I  don't  know ;  n^ay  be  another  meeting ;  at 
least,  it  will  come  to  a  kind  look,  a  kiss,  good  b'ye, 
and  a  sigh. — Ah  !  if  I  can  but  persuade  her  to  xun 
away  with  me ! 

Phil.  Consider 

Oct.  Ah  !  so  I  do What  pleasure  'twould  be,  to 

have  her  steal  out  of  her  bed  in  a  sweet  moonshiny 
night ;  to  hear  her  come  pat,  pat,  pat,  along  in  her 
slippers ;  with  nothing  but  a  thin  silk  nightgown 
loose  about  her ;  and,  in  this  tempting  dress,  to  have 
her  jump  into  my  arms,  breathless  with  fear ! 

Phil.  Octavio,  I  envy  thee !  thou  art  the  happiest 
man  in  thy  temper • 

Oct.  And  thou  art  the  most  altered  I  ever  knew.— 
Pr'ythee,  what  makes  thee  so  much  upon  the  hum- 
-drum  ?  Well,  are  ray  sister  and  you  come  to  a  right 
understanding  yet  ?  When  do  you  marry  ? 

Hyp.  So,  now  I  shall  have  my  picture  by  another 
hand ! 

Phil.  My  condition,  Octavio,  is  very  much  like 
your  mistress's  ; — she  is  going  to  marry  the  man  she 
never  saw,  and  I  the  woman. 

Oct.  'Sdeath !  you  make  me  tremble !  I  hope,  'tis 
not  ray  raistress ! 

Phil.  Thy  mistress  !  that  were  an  idle  fear. — Ma- 
drid's a  wide  place  ; — or,  if  it  were,  (she  loving  you) 
my  friendship  and  my  honour  would  oblige  me  to 
desist. 

Oct.  That's  generous,  indeed  :  but  still  you  amaze 
,ine !  Are  you  quite  broke  off  with  my  sister  ?  I  hope 
she  has  given  you  no  reason  to  forget  her. 

Hyp.  Now  I  tremble. 

10 
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Phil.  The  most  severe  that  ever  beauty  printed  in 
the  heart  of  man ;  a  coldness  unaccountable  to  sense. 

Oct.  Psha!  dissembled, 

Phil.  I  can't  think  it ;  lovers  are  soon  flattered 
into  hope ;  but  she  appeared  to  me  indifferent,  to  so 
nice  a  point,  that  she  has  ruined  me  without  the  trou- 
ble of  resolving  it. 

Oct.  For  all  her  usage  of  you,  I'll  be  racked  if  she 
did  not  love  you. 

Phil.  I  rather  think  she  hated  me  :  however,  now 
*tis  past,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  think  no  more  of 
her. 

Oct.  Then  you  are  determined  to  marry  this  other 
lady? 

Phil.  That's  my  business  to  Madrid. 

Trap.  Which  shall  be  done  to  your  hand. 

Phil.  Besides,  I  am  now  obliged  by  contract. 

Oct.  Then,  though  she  be  my  sister,  may  some 
jealous,  old,  ill-natured  dog,  revenge  your  quarrel  to 
her ! 

Hyp.  Thank  you,  sir ! 

Phil.  Come,  forget  it. 

Hyp.  Come,  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  enemy's 
motions,  to  know  'tis  time  for  us  to  decamp. 

[Exeunt  HypoLiTA,  Flora   and  Trappanti. 

Oct.  With  all  my  heart;  let's  go  in,  and  drink 
your  new  mistress's  health.  When  do  you  visit  her  ? 

Phil.  I  intended  it  iramediately  ;  but  an  unlucky 
accident  has  hindered  me  :  one  of  my  servants  fell 
sick  upon  the  road,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  make  shift 
with  one,  and  he  is  the  most  negligent,  sottish  rogue 
in  nature :  has  left  ray  portmanteau,  where  all  my 
writings  and  letters  of  concern  are,  behind  him,  at 
the  last  town  we  lay  at ;  so  that  I  cannot  properly 
visit  the  lady,  or  her  father,  till  1  am  able  to  assure 
them  who  I  am. 

Oct.  Why  don't  you  go  back  yourself,  to  see  for 
them  ? 
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Phil.  I  have  seat  my  servariit,  for  I  am  really  tired  : 
I  was  loth  to  appear  so  much  concerned  for  them, 
lest  the  rascal  should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  run 
away  with  them. 

Enter  Jasfer. 

Oct.  How  now  ? 

Jasp.  Here's  an  answer,  sir. 

[  Gives  a  letter  and  exit. 
Oct.  [To  Don  Philip.]  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  ;  I  must  leave  you  this  minute ;  the 
kind  creature  has  sent  for  me.  I  am  a  soldier,  you 
know,  and  orders  must  be  obeyed ;  when  I  come  off 
duty,  I'll  immediately  wait  upon  you. 

Phil.  You'll  find  me  here,  or  hear  of  me.  Adieu ! 
Here,  house !  [Exit  Octavio. 

•4 
Enter  Host. 
*  • 
Pr'ythee,  see  if  my  servant  be  come  yet. 

Host.  I  believe  he  is,  sir;  is  he  not  in  blue  ? 

Phil.  Ay — where  is  the  sot  ? 

Host.  Just  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass  at  the 


Phil.  Pray  tell  the  gentleman  Pd  speak  with  him. 
^Exit  Host. 3  In  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  there  is 
uot  a  greater  plague  than  servants. — Hey,  Soto ! 
Soto ! — 

Enter  Soto,  drunh 

Soto.  Did  you  please  to — to — call,  sir  ? 

Phil.  What's  the  reason,  blockhead,  I  must  alwaj'S 
iwait  upon  you,  thus  ? 

Soto.  Sir,  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  it.  I — I— 
came  as  soon  as  you  se — se — se — sent  for  me. 

Phil.  And  why  not  without  sending,  sir  ?  Did  you 
think  I  expected  no  answer  to  the  business  I  sent  you 
about? 
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Soto.  Yes,  sir — T  did  think  you  would  be  willing — 
that  is — to  have  an  account — so  I  staid  to  take  d. 
glass  at  the  door,  because  I  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way — huh ! 

Phil.  You  are  drunk,  rascal ! — Where's  the  port*- 
manteau  i 

Soto.  Sir,  I  am  here — if  you  please,  1*11  give  yoti 
the  whole  account  how  the  matter  is — huh  ! 

Phil.  Speak,  villain  !  [Strikes  him, 

Soto.  I  will,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my  words  into 
an  intelligible  order:  I  ar'n't  running  away,  sir. 

Phil.  To  the  point,  sirrah  ! 

Soto.  Not  of  your  sword,  dear  sir! 

Phil.  Sirrah,  be  brief,  or  I'll  murder  you ;  where's 
the  portmanteau  ? 

Soto.  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  made  all  the 
strictest  search  in  the  world,  and  drank  at  every 
house  upon  the  road,  going  and  coming,  and  asked 
about  it ;  and  so,  at  last,  as  I  was  coming  within  a 
mile  of  the  town  here,  I  found  then — 

Phil.  What? 

Soto.  That  it  must  certainly  be  lost ! 

Phil.  Dog  !  d'ye  think  this  must  satisf}'^  me  ? 

[Beats  him. 

Soto.  Lord,  sir,  you  won't  hear  reason Are  you 

sure  you  ha'n't  it  about  you  ? — If  I  know  any  thing 
of  it,  1  wish  1  may  be  burnt ! 

Phil.  Villain  !  your  life  can't  make  me  satisfaction  ! 

Soto.  No,  sir;  that's  hard — a  man's  life  can't — for 
my  part — I — 1 — 

Phil.  Why  do  I  vent  ray  rage  against  a  sot,  a  clod 
of  earth  ? — I  should  accuse  myself,  for  trusting  him. 

Soto.  Sir — I  had  rather — bought  a  porimanteaii, 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  than  have  had  such  a  life 
about  it. 

Phil.  Be  dumb  ! 

Soto.  Ahuh  !  Yes. 

Phil.  If  this  rascal  had  stole  it,  sure  he  would  not 
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have  ventured  to  come  back  again ! — I  am  confound- 
ed !  Neither  Don  Manuel,  nor  his  daughter,  know 
me,  nor  any  of  his  family.  If  I  should  not  visit  him 
till  1  can  receive  fresh  letters  from  my  father,  he'll, 
in  the  mean  time,  think  himself  affronted  by  ray  ne- 
glect. What  shall  I  do  ? — Suppose  1  go  and  tell  hira 
my  misfortune,  and  beg  "his  patience  till  we  can  hear 
again  from  Seville. — I  must  think. — Hey,  sot ! — 

[Keif, 

Soto.  I  jiad  rather  have  bought  a  portmanteau,  out 

of  my  own  pockety  than  have  had  such  a  life  about  it. 

I  Exit. 

Enter  Hypolita,  Flora,  and  Tkappanti. 

Trap.  Hold,  sir  :  let  me  touch  up  your  foretop  a 
little. 

Hijp.  Well,  Trappanti,  you  know  your  business; 
and  if  Imarry  the  lady,  you  know  my  promise  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  I  shall  remember  them  both — 'Odso ! 

I  had  like  to  have  forgot Here,  house  !  a  bason 

and  wash-ball — I've  a  razor  about  me. — Hey  ! — 

[Knocks. 

Hyp.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  you  are  not  shaved. 

Hijp.  Psha !  pr'ythee,  don*t  stand  fooling-»— we*re 
in  haste. 

Flora.  Ay,  ay,  shave  another  time. 

Trap.  Nay,  what  you  please,  sir;  your  beard  is 
not  much — you  may  wear  it  to-day. 

[Taking  her  by  the  chin* . 

Fh}-a  Ay,  and  to-morrow  too :  pray,  sir,  will  you 
see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in  the  things  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  I'll  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in  the 
things.  [Exit  TaAPPANxr. 

Flora.  Come,  madam,  courage  ! — Now,  let's  do 
something  for  the  honour  of  our  sex — give  a  proof 
of  our  parts — and  tell  mankind  we  can  contrive,  fa- 
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tigue,  bustle,  and  bring  about,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them. 

Hi/p.  Well  said.  Flora :  for  the  honour  of  our  sex 
be  it  then ;  and  let  the  grave  dons  think  themselves 
as  wi^e  as  they  please  :  but  Nature  knows  there  goes 
more  wit  to  the  management  of  some  amours,  than 
the  hardest  point  in  poHtics : 

Th'erefore,  to  men  th'  affair  of  state's  confined; 
Wisely,  to  us  the  state  of  love's  assign'd, 
As  love's  the  weightier  bus'ness  of  mankind. 

{^Exeiinf, 


ACT  THE  SECOND* 


SCENE  I. 


Don  Manuel's  House. 


Enter  Rosara  and  Viletta. 

Vil.  Hear  reason. 

Ros.  Talk  of  Octavio  then. 

Vil.  How  do  you  know  but' the  gentleman,  your 
father  designs  you  tor,  may  prove  as  pretty  a  fellow 
as  he? 

Ros.  Do  you  expect  Octavio  should  thank  you  for 
this? 

Vil.  The  gentleman  is  no  fool. 

Ros,  He'll  hate  any  one  that  is  not  a  friend  to  his 
love. 
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Vil.  Hang  tlietn,  say  I :  but  can't  one  quench  the 
thirst  without  jumping  into  the  river  ?  Is  there  no 
difference  betw  een  cooling  and  drowning  ?  If  Octa- 
vio  must  be  the  man,  I  say  let  Don  Philip  be  the 
husband. 

Ros.  I  tell  you,  fool,  I'll  have  no  man  but  an  hus- 
band, and  no  husband  but  Octavio  :  when  you  find  I 
am  weary  of  him,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  talk  to  me  of 
somebody  else. 

Vil.  In  vain,  I  see 1  have  done,  madam — one 

must  have  time  to  be  wise :  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
what  do  ye  resolve?  positively  not  to  marry  Don 
Philip  ? 

Ros.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  till  I  see  Octa- 
vio.   When  did  he  say  he  would  be  here  ? 

Vil.  Oh  I  I  dare  not  tell  you,  madam. 
■      Ros.  Why  > 

Vil.  I  am  bribed  to  the  contrary. 

Ros.  By  whom  ? 

Vil.  Octavio ;  he  just  now  sent  me  this  lovely 
piece  of  gold,  not  to  tell  you  what  time  he  would  be 
here. 

Ros.  Nay  then,  Viletta,  here  are  two  pieces  that 
are  twice  as  lovely ;  tell  me,  when  shall  1  see  him  ? 

Vil.  Umph  I  these  are  lovely  pieces  indeed  ! 

[^Smiling. 

Ros.  When,  Viletta  ? 

Vil.  Have  you  no  more  of  them,  madam  ? 

Ros.  Psha!  there,  take  purse  and  all;  will  that 
content  thee  ? 

Vil.  Oh,  dear  madam!  I  should  be  unconscion- 
able to  desire  more ;  but  really,  I  was  willing  to  have 
them  all  first.  [Courtesying. 

Ros.  When  will  he  come  ? 

Vil.  Why,  the  poor  gentleman  has  been  hankering 
about  the  house  this  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  I  did 
not  observe,  madam,  you  were  willing  to  see  him,  till 
you  had  convinced  me  by  so  plain  a  proof. 
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Ros.  Where's  my  father  ? 

Vil.  Fast  asleep,  in  the  great  chair. 

Ros.  Fetch  him  in  then,  before  he  wakes. 

Vil.  Let  him  wake,  his  habit  will  protect  him. 

Ros.  His  habit ! 

Vil.  Ay,  madam ;  he's  turned  friar,  to  come  at  you ; 
if  your  father  surprises  us,  I  have  a  lie  ready  to  back 
him. Hist,  Octavio !  you  may  enter. 

Enter  Octavio,  in  a  Friar's  Habit. 

Oct.  After  a  thousand  frights  and  fears,  do  I  live 
to  see  my  dear  Rosara  once  again,  and  kind  ? 

Ros.  What  shall  we  do,  Octavio  ? 

\_Looking  Icindly  on  him, 

Oct.  Kind  creature !  Do  !  why,  as  lovers  should 
do ;  what  nobody  can  undo ;  let's  run  away  this  mi- 
nute, tie  ourselves  fast  in  the  church  knot,  and  defy 
fathers  and  mothers. 

Ros.  And  fortunes  too  ? 

Oct.  Psha !  we  shall  have  it  one  day :  they  must 
leave  their  money  behind  them. 

Ros.  Suppose  you  first  try  my  father's  good-na- 
ture ?  You  know,  he  once  encouraged  your  ad- 
dresses. 

Oct.  First,  let's  be  fast  married  :  perhaps  he  may 
be  good-natured,  when  he  can't  help  it.  Come,  come, 
stand  to  your  arms ;  whip  a  suit  of  night  clothes 
into  your  pocket,  and  let's  march  ofifin  a  body  to- 
gether. 

Don  Manuel  [Without.]  Viletta!  Viletta! 

Ros.  Ah  !  my  father  I 

Oct.  Dead! 

Vil.  To  your  function. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

Man.  Viletta! 

Vil.  Sir! 

Man.  Where's  my  daughter? 
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Vil    Hist !  don't  disturb  her. 

Man.  Disturb  her  I  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Vil   She's  at  confession,  sir. 

Man.  Confession  !  1  don't  like  that;  a  young  wo- 
man ought  to  have  no  sins  at  all. 

Vil.  Ah  !  dear  sir,  there's  no  living  without  them. 

Man-'  She's  now  at  years  of  discretion. 

Vil.  Tiiere's  the  danger,  sir  ;  she's  just  of  the  tasfc^ 
ing  age:  one  has  reaily  no  relish  of  a  sin  till  fifteen. 

Man.  Ah!  then  the  jades  have  swinging  stomachs. 
I  find,  her  aversion  to  the  marriage  I  have  proposed 
her,  has  put  her  upon  di>;obedient  thoughts :  there 
can  be  no  confession  without  guilt 

Vil.  Nor  no  pardon,  sir.  without  confession. 

Man.  Fiddle  faddle  !  I  won't  have  her  seem  wick- 
ed.—Hussy,  you  shall  confess  for  her ;  I'll  have  her 
send  her  sins  by  you;  you  know  them,  I'm  sure  ;  but 

I'll  know  what  the  friar  has  got  out  of  her 'Save 

you,  father ! . 

Oct.  Bless  you,  sonl 

Man.  How  now !  What's  become  of  Father  Bene* 
diet  ?  Why  is  not  he  here  ? 

Vil.  Sir,  he  is  not  well ;  and  so  desired  this  gentle- 
man, his  brotlior  here,  to  officiate  for  him. 

Man.  He  seems  very  young,  for  a  confessor. 

Vil.  Ay,  f>ir ;  he  has  not  been  long  at  it. 

Oct.  Kor  don't  desire  to  l;e  long  in  it.        [_Aside. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  pulse  of  ini- 
quity beat  there  ?  What  sort  of  sin  has  she  most  sto- 
mach to  ? 

Oct.  Why  truly,  sir,  we  have  all  frailties,  and  your 
daughter  has  had  most  powerful  temptations. 

Man.  Nay,  the  devil  has  been  very  busy  with  her 
these  two  days. 

Oct    She  has  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 

Man.  Ten  to  one  but  this  lamentable  story  proves 
a  most  danmable  lie  ! 

Oct.  Indeed,  son,  I  find  by  herconfession,  that  you 
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are  much  to  blame  for  your  tyrannical  government 
of  her. 

''Man.  Hey-day !  what,  has  the  jade  been  inventing 
sins  for  me,  and  confessing  them  instead  of  her  own  I 
Let  me  come — she  shall  be  locked  up  till  she  repents 
them  too.  But  pray,  if  you  please,  let's  come  to  the 
point :  what  are  these  terrible  cruelties  that  this  ten- 
der lady  accuses  me  of  ? 

Oct.  Why,  she  confessed  her  first  maiden,  innocent 
affection  had  long  been  settled  upon  a  young  gentle- 
man,-Mhose  love  to  her  you  once  encouraged,  and 
after  their  most  solemn  vows  of  mutual  faith,  you 
have  most  barbarously  broke  in  upon  her  hopes ;  and, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  her  peace,  contracted  her  to  a 
man  she  never  saw. 

Man.  Very  good  !  I  see  no  harm  in  all  this. 

Oct.  Methinks  the  welfare  of  a  daughter,  sir,  might 
be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you  serious. 

Man.  Serious  !  so  I  am,  sir.  What  a  devil !  must 
I  needs  be  melancholy,  because  I  have  got  her  a  good 
husband  ? 

Oct.  Her  melancholy  may  tell  you,  sir,  she  can't 
think  him  a  good  one. 

Man.  Sir,  I  understand  thinking  better  than  she ; 
and  I'll  make  her  take  my  word. 

Oct.  What  have  you  to  object  against  the  man  she 
hkes  ?  M 

Man.  The  man  I  like. 

Oct.  Suppose  the  unhappy  youth  she  loves  should 
throw  himself  at  your  feet,  and  try  to  melt  you  into 
pity  ? 

Man.  Ay  !  that  if  he  can. 

Oct.  Were  you  one  moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
pangs  which  separated  lovers  feel ;  were  nature  dead 
in  you,  that  thought  might  wake  her. 

Alan.  Sir,  when  I  am  asked  to  do  a  thing  I  have 
not  a  mind  to  do,  my  nature  sleeps  hke  a  top. 

Oct,  Then  1  must  tell  you,  sir,  this  obstinacy 
2c 
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obliges  me,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  duty,  and  to  let  you  know  too,  you  ought  to  pay 
more  reverence  to  our  order. 

Man.  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  sin  of  marrying 
my  daughter  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  so,  if  you 

please,  father,  you  may  walk  home  again when 

any  thing  lies  upon  my  conscience,  i'll  send  for  you. 

Oct.  Nay,  then,  *tis  time  to  claim  a  lover's  right, 
and  to  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  that  dares  to  ask  Rosara 
from  me  is  a  villain.  [T/j)-orvs  off  his  disguise. 

Vil.  So  !  here  will  be  fine  work  !  [Aside. 

Man.  Octavio  !  the  devil ! 

Oct.  You'll  find  me  one,  unless  you  do  me  speedy 
justice:  since- not  the  bonds  of  honour,  nature,  nor 
submissive  reason  can  oblige  you,  I  am  reduced  to 
take  a  surer,  shorter  way,  and  force  you  to  be  just.  I 
advise  you,  sir,  to  think  on't.    [IValls  about  angrilij. 

Man.  Ah !  here's  a  confessor !  ah !  that  jade  of 

tnine  ! — and  that  other  jade  of  my  jade's Here  has 

been  rare  doings! — Weill  it  sha'n't  hold  long;  madam 

shall  be  noosed  to-morrow  morning Ha  I  Sir's  in 

a  great  passion  here,  but  it  won't  do — those  long 
strides,  don,  will  never  bring  you  the  sooner  to  your 

mistress. Rosara !  step  into  that  closet,  and  fetch 

my  spectacles  off  the  table  there.  {Sings. 

Vil.  I  don't  like  the  gentleman's  looks.      [Aside. 

Ros.  This  obstinacy  of  yours,  my  dear  father,  you 
shall  find  runs  in  the  family. 

,  [Exit  Rosara,  and  Don  Manuel  locks  her  in. 

Man.  Tum  !  dum !  dum  !  [Sings. 

Oct.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you,  as  your  nearest  friend, 
to  defer  this  marriage  for  three  days. 

Man.  Tum  !  dum  !  dum  ! 

Vil.  Sir,  you  have  locked  my  mistress  in.  [Pertli/, 

Man.  Tum  !  dum  !  dum  ! 

Vil.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  the  key,  sir,  I'll  let 
her  out. 

Man.  Tum!  dum!  dum! 
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Oct,  You  miuht  afford  me  at  least,  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman, a  civil  answer,  sir. 

Man.  Wiiy,  then,  in  one  word,  sir,  you  shall  not 
niarr^  my  daughter ;  and,  as  j'ou  are  a  gentleman, 
I'm  sure  you  won't  think  it  good  manners  to  stay  in 
my  house,  when  I  submissively  beg  of  you  to  walk  out. 

Oct.  Vou  are  the  father  of  my  mistress,  and  some- 
thing, sir,  too  old  to  answer  as  you  ought  this  wrong ; 
therefore  I'll  look  for  reparation  where  I  can  with  ho- 
nour take  it ;  this,  sir,  be  sm"e  of,  the  man  that  offers 
at  Rosara's  love,  shall  have  one  virtue,  courage,  at 
least ;  I'l!  be  his  proof  of  that,  and  ere  he  steps  before 
me,  force  him  to  deserve  her.  [Exit  Octavio. 

Man.   Ah  !  poor  fellow  !  he's  mad  now,  and  does 

not  know  what  he  would  be  at. But,  however, 

'twill  be  no  harm  to  provide  against  him Who 

waits  there  I  - 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Run  you  for  an  alguazil,  and  bid  your  fellows  arm 
themselves  ;  I  expect  mischief  at  my  door  immediate- 
ly: if  Octavio  offers  any  disturbance,  knock  him  down, 
and  bring  him  before  me.  [Exit  Sekvant. 

Vil.  Hist!  don't  I  hear  my  mistress's  voice  i 
Jtos.  [fVilhin.]  Viletta ! 

Vil.  Here,  here,  madam — Bless  me  1  what's  this? 
[Viletta  listens  at  the  closet  door.,  and  Ro- 
sara  thrusts  a  bilkt  to  her  through  the  keifr 
hole. 

Ha !  a  billet to  Octavio — a — hem. 

[Pats  it  into  her  bosom. 
Man.  How  now,  hussy  ?  What  are  you  fumbling 
about  that  door  for  ? 

Vil.  Nothing,  sir ;  I  was  only  peeping  to  see  if  my 
raislre.ss  had  done  prayers  yet. 

Man.  Oh  !  she  had  as  good  let  them  alone  ;  for  she 
shall  never  come  out  till  she  has  stomach  enough  to 
fall  to  upon  the  man  I  have  provided  for  her.  But  hark 
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you,  Mrs  Modesty,  was  it  you  pray,  that  let  in  that 
able  comforter  for  my  babe  of  grace  there  ? 

Vil.  Yes,  sir,  I  let  him  in.  \^Pertly. 

Man.  Did  you  so? — Ha!  then  if  you  please,  ma- 
dam,— I'll  let  you  go  out — go — go — get  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  pack  up  your  things,  and  let  me  never 
see  that  damn'd  ugly  face  of  thine  as  long  as  I  live. 
Vil.  Bless  me,  sir  !  you  are  in  a  strange  humour, 
that  you  won't  know  when  a  servant  does  as  she  should 
do! 

Man.  Thou  art  strangely  impudent ! 
Vil.  Only  the  farthest  from  it  in  the  world,  sir. 
Man.  Then  I  am  strangely  mistaken  ;  didst  not 
thou  own  just  now  thou  lel'st  him  in  ? 

Vil.  Yes — but  'twas  in  disguise — for  I  did  not  de- 
sign you  should  see  him,  because  1  know  you  did  not 
care  my  mistress  should  see  him. 
Man.  Ha! 

Vil.  And  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  a  mind 
to  see  him. 
Man.  Ha! 

Vil.  And  you  know,  sir,  that  the  sin  of  loving  him 
had  laid  upon  her  conscience  a  great  while ;  so  I 
thought  it  high  time  she  should  come  to  a  thorough 
confession. 
Man.  Ha! 

Vil.  So  upon  this,  sir,  as  you  see — I — I — I  let  him 
in,-that's  all. 

Man.  Nay,  if  it  be  so  as  thou  sayest,  he  was  a  pro- 
per confessor  indeed  I 

ViU  Ay,  sir ;  for  you  know  this  was  not  a  spiritual 
father's  business. 

Man.  No,  no,  this  matter  was  utterly  carnal. 
Vil.  Well,  sir,  and  judge  you  now  if  my  mistress 
is  not  beholden  to  me  ? 

Man.  Oh  !  extremely ;  but  you'll  go  to  hell,  my 
dear,  for  all  this  ;  though,  perhaps,  you'll  chuse  that 
place :  I  think  you  never  much  cared  for  your  hus- 
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band's  company ;  and,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you  sent 
him  to  heaven,  in  the  old  road.  Hark !  what  noise  is 
that  ?  [Noise  xvithont. 

Vil.  So,  Octavio's  pushing  his  fortune — he'll  have 
a  wife  or  a  halter,  that's  positive — I'll  go  see. 

{Exit  VlLETTA. 

Enter  SancHo,  hastily. 

Man.  How  now  ? 

San.  O,  sir,  Octavio  has  set  upon  a  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen, just  as  they  were  alighting  out  of  a  coacii,  at 
the  door ;  one  of  them,  I  believe,  is  he  that  is  to  mar- 
ry my  young  mistress, 

Man.  Run  into  the  hall,  take  down  my  back,  breast, 
and  head-piece  ;  call  an  officer;  raise  the  neij^hbours; 
[Exit  Sancho  ]  give  me  my  great  gun  ;  I'll  shoot  him 
out  of  the  garret-window.  [Exit  Don  Manuel. 

Enter  Hypolita  and  FLORA,pulting  up  their  Swords; 
Octavio  in  the  Alguazil's  Hands^  and  Trap- 
panti. 

Hyp.  Bring  him  along — This  is  such  an  inso- 
lence !  damn  it!  at  this  rate  no  gentleman  can  walk 
the  streets. 

Flora.  I  suppose,  sir,  your  business  was  more  with 
our  pockets  than  our  persons.    Are  our  things  safe  ? 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  secured  them,  as  soon  as  ever  I 
saw  his  sword  out ;  I  guessed  his  design,  and  scoured 
off  with  the  portmanteau. 

Hyp.  I'll  know  now  who  set  you  on,  sir. 

Oct.  Pr'ythee,  young  man.  don't  be  troublesome, 
but  thank  the  rascal  that  knocked  me  down,  for  your 
escape. 

Hyp.  Sir,  I'd  have  you  know  if  you  had  not  been 
knocked  down,  I  should  have  owed  my  escape  to  the 
same  arm  you  would  have  owed  the  reward  for  your 
insolence.  Pray,  sir,  what  arc  you  I  w^io  knows  you? 
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Oct.  I*m  glad,  at  least,  to  find  it  is  not  Don  Philip 
that's  my  rival.  I A  side. 

San,  Sir,  my  master  knows  the  gentleman  very 
well ;  he  belongs  to  the  army, 

Hj/p*  Then,  sir,  if  you'd  have  me  use  you  like  a 
gentleman,  I  desire  your  meaning  of  those  familiar 
questions  you  asked  me  at  the  coach  side. 

Oct.  *Faith,  young  gentleman,  I'll  be  very  short : 
I  love  the  lady  you  are  to  marry,  and  if  you  don't  quit 
your  pretences  in  two  hours,  it  will  entail  perpetual 
danger  upon  you  and  your  family. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  if  you  please,  the  danger's  equal — for 
rot  me,  if  1  am  not  as  fond  of  cutting  your  throat,  as 
you  can  be  of  mine. 

Oct.  If  I  were  out  of  these  gentlemen's  hands,  on 
my  word,  sir,  you  should  not  want  an  opportunity. 

Ht/p.  O,  sir !  these  gentlemen  shall  protect  neither 
of  us ;  my  friend  and  I'll  be  your  bail  from  them. 

Flora.  Ay,  sir,  we'll  bail  you  ;  and  if  you  please, 
sir,  bring  your  friend,  I'm  his.  Damme  !  what,  d'ye 
think  you  have  boys  to  deal  with  ? 

Oct.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  shall  desire  to  kiss 
your  hands  about  an  hour  hence  at [Whispers. 

Flora.  Very  well,  sir,  we'll  meet  you. 

Hyp.  Release  the  gentleman. 

San.  Sir,  we  dare  not,  w  ithout  my  master's  order. 
Here  he  is,  sir. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

Jl'/an.  How  now,  bully  confessor  ?  What!  in  limbo? 

Ht/])'  Sir,  Don  Ferdinaqdo  de  las  Torres,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  my  father,  commanded  me  to  deliver 
this  into  the  hands  of  his  dear  and  worthy  friend, 
Don  Manuel  Grimaldi,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me 
assurances  of  a  kind  reception. 

Man.  Sir,  you  are  thrice  welcome ;  let  me  embrace 
you.    I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you — Your  friend,  sir  i 
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H^p.  Don  Pedro  Velada,  my  near  relation,  who 
has  done  rae  the  honour  of  his  company  fi-om  Seville, 
sir,  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  of  his  friend's  happiness. 

Man.  Sir,  you  are  welcome ;  I  shall  be  proud  to 
know  you. 

Flora.  You  do  me  honour,  sir. 

Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  gentlemen  ? 

Hyp.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  thanks  to  a  little  skill  in  the 
sword. 

Man.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  however,  give  me  leave  to 
interrupt  our  business  for  a  moment,  till  I  have  done 
you  justice  on  the  "person  that  offered  you  this  inso- 
lence at  my  gate. 

Hyp.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  I  understand  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  beg  you  would  not  let  my  honour  suffer, 
by  receiving  a  lame  reparation  from  the  law. 

Man.  A  pretty  mettled  fellow,  'faith— I  must  not 
let  him  fight  though.  [_Aside.'\  But,  sir,  you  don't 
know,  perhaps,  how  deeply  this  man  is  your  enemy  ? 

Hyp.  Sir,  I  know  more  of  his  spleen  and  folly  than 
you  imagine,  which,  if  you  please  to  discharge  him, 
I'll  acquaint  you  with. 

Man.  Discharge  him  !  Pray  consider,  sir 

[They  seem  to  talk. 

Enter  Viletta,  and  slips  a  Note  into  Octavio's 
Hand. 

Vii.  Send  your  answer  to  me.  [Exit  Viletta, 
Oct.  [Aside.^  Now  for  a  beam  of  hope  in  a  tempest. 
[Reads]  I  charge  you^  don't  hazard  my  ruin  and  your 
own,  by  the  madness  of  n  quarrel ;  the  closet  xjuindow, 
where  I  am,  is  but  a  step  to  the  ground ;  be  at  the 
back  door  of  the  garden,  exactly  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  xvheteyou  will  certainly  jfind  one,  that  may  put 
you  in  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival.  Dear, 
kind  creature!  Now,  if  my  little  don's  fit  of  honour 
does  but  hold  out  to  bail  me,  I  am  the  happiest  dog 
ift  the  universe. 
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Man.  Well,  sir,  since  I  find  your  honour  is  dipped 
so  deep  in  the  matter, — here — release  the  gentleman. 

Flora.  So,  sir,  3'ou  have  your  ireedom ;  you  may 
depend  upon  us.  {^Exeunt  Servants. 

Hi/p.  You  will  find  us  punctual Sir,  your  ser- 
vant. 

Od.  So,  now  I  have  a  very  handsome  occasion  to 

fut  ofFthe  tilt  too — Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  pardon; 
begin  to  be  a  little  sensible  of  the  rashness  1  com- 
mitted ;  and  1  confess  your  manner  of  treating  me 
has  been  so  very  much  like  men  of  honour,  that  I 
think  myself  obliged,  from  the  same  principle,  to  as- 
sure yc,  that  though  1  love  Hosara  equal  to  my  life, 
yet  no  consideration  shall  persuade  me  to  be  a  rude 
enemy,  even  to  my  rival.  1  thank  you  for  my  free- 
dom, and  am  your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Hi/i)'  Your  servant,  sir 1  think  we  released  my 

brother  very  handsomely ;  but  I  ha'n't  done  with  him. 

[Aside  to  Flora. 

Man.  What  can  this  sudden  turn  of  civility  mean  ? 
I'm  afraid  'tis  but  a  cloak  to  some  new  roguery  he  has 
in  his  head. 

Hvp.  I  don't  know  how  old  it  may  be,  but  my  ser- 
vant here  has  discovered  a  piece  of  villainy  of  his, 
that  exceeds  any  other  he  can  be  capable  of. 

Man.  Is  it  possible  I  Why  would  ypu  let  him  go 
then  ? 

Hyp.  Because  I'm  sure  it  can  do  me  no  harm,  sir. 

Mauu  Pray  be  plain,  sir  ;  what  is  it  ? 

Hyp.  This  fellow  can  inform  you — for,  to  say  truth, 
he's  much  better  at  a  lie.  [^Aside. 

Man.  Come  hither,  friend ;  'pray,  what  is  this  bu- 
siness ? 

Hyp.  Ay,  what  was  that  you  overheard  between 
Octavio  and  another  gentleman,  at  the  inn  where  we 
ialighted  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,"  as  I  was  unbuckling  my  portman- 
teau, in  the  yard  there,  I  observed  Octavio  and  aa- 
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Other  spark  very  familiar  with  your  honour's  name  ; 
upon  which,  sir,  I  pricked  up  the  ears  of  ray  curio- 
sity, and  took  in  all  their  discourse. 

Man.  Pray,  who  was  that  other'spark,  friend  ? 

Trap.  A  brother  rake,  sir :  a  damned  sly-looked 
fellow. 

Man.  So. 

Flora.  How  familiarly  ths  rogue  treats  his  old 
master  I  [Aside J 

Hyp.  Poor  Don  Philip  !  \Amle. 

Trap.  Says  one  of  them,  sa5's  he,  No,  damn  him, 
the  old  rogue  (meaning  you,  sir,)  will  never  let  you 
have  her  by  fair  means  ;  however,  says  Octavio,  I'll 
try  soft  words ;  but  if  those  won't  do,  bully  him,  says 
t'other. 

Man.  Ah,  poor  dog !  but  that  would  not  do  ei- 
ther, sir ;  he  has  tried  them  both  tO'day  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Trap.  Say  you  so,  sir  ?  then  you'll  find  what  I  say 
is  all  of  a  piece.  Well,  and  if  neither  of  these  will 
do,  says  he,  you  must  e'en  tilt  the  young  prig,  your 
rival ;  meaning  you  then,  sii'.  [2  o  Hyi'olita. 

Man.  Ha !  ha !  that,  I  perceive,  my  spark  did  not 
greatly  care  for.  . 

Trap.  No,  sir  ;  that  he  found  was  catching  a  Tar- 
tar.    'Sbud !  my  master  fought  like  a  lion,  sir. 

Hyp.  Truly  I  did  not  spare  him. 

Flora.  No,  'faith — after  he  was  knocked  down. 

I A  side. 

Trap.  But  now,  sir,  comes  the  cream  of  the  ro- 
guery. 

Hi/p.  Pray  observe,  sir. 

Trap.  Well,  says  Slylooks,  and  if  all  these  fail,  I 
have  a  rare  trick  in  my  head,  that  will  certainly  defer 
the  marriage  for  three  or  four  days  at  least,  and  ia 
that  time,  the  devil's  in't  if  you  don't  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  away  with  her. 
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Man.  Would  you  so,  Mr  Dog  ?  but  he'll  be  hang- 
ed.    Pray  what  was  this  trick  to  be,  friend  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  to  alarm  you,  that  my  master  was 
an  impostor,  and  thai  Slylooks  was  the  true  Don  Phi- 
lip sent  by  his  father  from  Seville,  to  marry  your 
daughter;  upnn  which,  (says  he)  the  old  put  (meaning 
you  again,  sir,)  will  be  so  bamboozled,  that 

Man.  But  pray,  sir,  !iow  did  young  Mr  Coxcomb 
conclude,  that  the  old  put  was  to  believe  all  this  ? — 
Had  they  no  sham  proofs,  that  they  proposed  to  bam- 
boozle me  with,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Trap.  You  shall  hear,  sir, — the  plot  was  pretty 
we'l  laid  too — I'll  pretend,  says  he,  that  the  rascal, 
your  rival,  (meaning  you  then,  sir,)  has  robbed  me 
of  my  portmanteau,  where  I  had  put  up  all  my 
jewels,  money,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from 
iny  father ;  we  are  neither  of  us  known  in  Madrid, 
says  he,  so  that  a  little  impudence,  and  a  grave  face, 
will  certainly  set  those  two  dogs  a  snarling,  while 
you  run  away  with  the  bone.     That's  all,  sir. 

Man.  Impudent  rogue ! 

Hyp.  What  think  ye,  sir  ?  Was  not  this  busmess 
pretty  handsomely  laid  ? 

Flora.  'Faith,  it  might  have  wrought  9  very  ridi- 
culous consequence. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  if  we  had  not  been  fore-armed 
by  this  discovery,  for  aught  I  know,  Mr  Dog  might 
have  ran  away  with  the  bone  indeed ;  but,  if  you 
please,  sir,  sir»ce  these  ingenious  gentlemen  are  so 
pert  upon  the  matter,  we'll  e'en  let  them  see,  that' 
you  and  I  have  wit  enough  to  do  our  business,  and 
e'en  clap  up  the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  you  are  too  obliging — But  will  your 
daughter,  think  ye,  be  prevailed  with  ? — You'll  cx- 
(:use  me,  gentlemen. 

Man.  Sir,  Pll  prepare  her  this  minute — Pll  return 
imjpediately,  and  then,  if  you  please,  we'll  run  over 
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some  old  stories  ofmy  good  friend,  Fernando — Your 
servant.  \^Ex2t  Don  Manukl. 

H^p.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant — Trappanti, 
thou  art  a  rare  fellow  !  thou  hast  an  admirable  brazen 
face,  and  when  thou  diest,  I'll  have  thy  whole  statue 
cast  all  in  the  same  metal. 

Flora.  'Twere  pity  the  rogue  was  not  brought  up 
to  the  law. 

Trap.  So  'tis,  indeed,  sir — A  man  should  not  praise 
himself;  but  if  I  had  been  bred  to  the  gown,  1  dare 
venture  to  say,  I  become  a  lie  as  well  as  any  raaa 
that  wears  it. 

Uj/p»  Nay,  now  thou  art  modest — But,  sirrah,  we 
have  more  work  for  ye — you  must  get  in  with  the 
servants,  attack  the  lady'^j  woman ;  there,  there's  am- 
munition, rogue  !  [Gives^him  money.] — Now,  try  if 
you  can  make  a  breach  into  the  secrets  of  the  fa- 
mily. 

Trap.  Ah,  sir,  I  warrant  you — I  could  never  yet 
meet  with  a  woman  that  was  this  sort  of  pistol-proof 
— 1  have  known  a  handful  of  these  do  more  than  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder. 

Flora.  Well,  what  must  we  do  next  ? 

Hyp.  Why,  now  for  the  lady — 1*11  be  a  Httle  brisk 
upon  her,  and  then 

Flora.  Victoria!  \Exeunt. 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 

SCENE  I. 

■L 

A  Room  in  Don  Manuel's'  House. 

Enter  Viletta,  hastily^  Don  Manuel  and 
Trappanti  behind.,  observing  her, 

Vil.  So,  with  much  ado,  I  have  given  the  old  don 
the  slip ;  he  has  dangled  witli  me  through  every 
room  in  the  house,  high  and  low,  up  stairs  and  down, 
as  close  to  my  tail,  as  a  great  boy  hankering  aftei* 
one  of  his  mother's  maids.  Well — now  we  will  see 
what  Monsieur  Octavio  says. 

[Takes  a  letter  from  her  bosom. 

Trap.  Hist !  there  she  is,  and  alone.  When  the 
devil  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman,  sir,  that's 
his  time  to  take  her. — Stand  close. 

Man.  Ah,  he's  at  work  already — There's  a  letter. 

Trap.  Leave  her  to  me,  sir.  Til  read  it. 

Vil.  Hah,  two  pistoles ! — Well,  I'll  say  that  for 
hinij  the  man  knows  his  business — his  letters  always 
come  post-paid.  \_While  she  is  reading,  Tkappanti 
steals  behind,  and  looks  over  her  shoulder.]  Dear  Vi' 
letta,  convey  the  inclosed  immediately  to  your  mistress^ 
and  as  you  prize  my  lije,  use  all  possible  means  to  keep 
the  old  irentleman  from  the  closet,  till  you  are  sure  she 
.is  safe  out  of  the  xuinduu}.     Your  real Jr  lend. 

Trap.  Octavio.  [Reading. 

Vit.  Ah  !  ^  [Shrieking, 

Trap.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble  ser- 
vant! 
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Vil.  You're  very  impertinent,  methinks,  to  look 
over  other  people's  letters. 

Trap.  Why,  I  never  read  a  letter  in  my  life  with- 
out looking  it  over. 

Vil.  I  don't  know  any  business  you  had  to  look 
upon  this. 

Trap.  There's  the  thing— your  not  knowing  that, 
has  put  you  into  this  passion. 

ViL  You  may  chance  to  have  your  bones  broke, 
Mr  Coxcomb. 

l^rap.  Sweet  Honeycomb  !  don't  be  so  waspish ; 
or,  if  I  keep  your  counsel,  d'ye  see,  I  don't  know 
why  ray  bones  mayn't  keep  their  places ;  but  if  I 
peach,  whose  bones  will  pay  for  it  then  ? 

Vil.  Ha!  the  fool  says  true — 1  had  better  wheedle 
him.  [_  Aside, 

Trap.  Don't  you  love  money  above  any  thing  in 
the  world — except  one. 

Vil.  I  except  nothing. 

Trap.  Very  good — and  pray,  how  many  letters  do 
you  expect  to  be  paid  for,  when  Octavio  has  married 
your  mistress,  and  has  no  occasion  to  write  to  her  ? 
while  they  are  lovers,  they  will  always  have  occasion 
for  a  confidant,  and  a  go-between:  but  when  they 
marry — serviteur — good  night,  vails — our  harvest  is 
over.     What  d'ye  think  of  me  now  i 

Vil.  Why,  I  like  what  you  say  very  well ;  but  I 
don't  know,  my  friend, — to  me  that  same  face  of 
yours  looks  like  the  title-page  to  a  whole  volume  of 
roguery — What  is  it  you  drive  at  ? 

Trap.  Money,  money,  money.  Don't  you  let 
your  mistress  marry  Octavio :  I'll  do  my  best  to  hin- 
der my  master.  Let  you  and  I  lay  our  heads  toge- 
ther to  keep  them  asunder,  and  so  make  a  penny  of 
them  all  three. 

Vil.  Look  you,  signor,  I'll  meet  you  half  way,  and 
confess  to  you,  I  had  made  a  rough  draught  of  this 
project  myself:  but  say  I  sliould  agree  with  you  to« 
P2 
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go  on  upon*t,  what  security  can  you  give  me  for  per- 
fomiance  of  articles? 

Trap.  More  than  bond  or  judgment — my  person 
in  custody. 

Vil.  Ah,  that  won't  do. 

Trap.  No,  my  love  !  why,  there's  many  a  sweet  bit 
in't — taste  it.  [Offering  to  kiss  her,  she  puts  him  away, 

Vil    No. 

Trap.  'Faith,  you  must  give  me  one. 

Vsl.  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  are  too  ugly  for  me : 
though  I  am  not  handsome  myself,  1  love  to  play 
with  those  that  are. 

Trap.  And  yet,  methinks,  an  honest  fellow  of  my 
size  and  complexion,  in  a  careless  posture,  playing 

the  fool  thus  with  his  money 

[  Tosses  a  purse,  she  catches  ity  he  kisses  her. 

Vil.  Psha  !  Well,  if  1  must,  come  then — to  see  how 
a  woman  may  be  deceived  at  first  sight  of  a  man. 

Trap.  Nay,  then,  take  a  second  thought  of  me, 
child.  [^Again. 

Man.  Hah  ! — this  is  laying  their  heads  together 
indeed.  [^Behind. 

Vil.  Well,  now  get  you  gone — I  have  a  letter  to 
give  my  mistress.— Slip  into  the  garden — I'll  come 
t'ye  presently. 

Trap.  Is't  from  Octavio? 

Vil.  Pslia!  begone,  I  say.        [Snatches  the  letter. 

Trap.  Hist! 

[TnAPPANTi  beckons  Don  Manuel,  tvhogoes 
softly  behind. 

Vil.  Madam  !  madam !  ah  ! 

Man.  Now,  strumpet,  give  me  the  other  letter,  or 
I'll  murder  you.  [Draivs, 

Vil.  Ah  lud !  oh  lud ! — there  !  [Squeaking. 

Man.  Now  we  shall  see  what  my  gentleman  would 
be  at — [Reads.] — My  dear  angel.' — Ha !  soft,  and  im- 
pudent ! — Depend  upon  me  at  the  garden  door  by  seven 
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this  evening  .•  piti/  my  impatience,  and  believe  you  can 
never  come  too  soon  to  the  arms  of  your        Opta  vio 

Ah !  now  would  this  rampant  rogue  make  no  more 
of  debauching  my  gentlewoman,  than  the  gentlewo- 
man would  of  him,  if  he  were  to  debauch  her. — f 
Hold — let*s  see — what  does  he  say  here — um — um  1 

[^  Reads  to  himself, 

Vil,  What  a  sot  was  I  to  believe  this  old  fool  durst 
do  me  any  harm !  but  a  fright's  the  devil ! 

Man.  \_Reading.']  Um — um!  sure  she  is  safe  out 
of  the  window!  Oh,  there  the  mine  is  to  be  sprung 
then  ! — Now,  were  I  to  act  like  a  true  Spaniard,  I 
ought  to  rip  up  this  jade,  for  more  intelligence ; — but 
I'll  be  wise ;  a  bribe  and  a  lie  will  do  my  business  a 
great  deal  better.— Now,  gentlewoman,  what  do  ye 
think  in  your  conscience  I  ought  to  do  to  ye  ? 

Vil,  What  I  think  in  ray  conscience  you'll  not  do 
to  me— >make  a  friend  of  me — You  see,  sir,  I  dare  be 
an  enemy* 

Mayi.  Nay,  thou  dost  not  want  courage,  I'll  say 
that  for  thee :  but  is  it  possible  any  thing  can  make 
thee  honest  ? 

Vil.  What  do  you  suppose  would  make  me  other- 
wise ? 

Man.  Money. 

Vil,  You  have  nicked  it. 

Man-  And  would  the  same  sum  make  thee  surely 
one  as  t'other  ? 

Vil.  That  I  can't  say,  neither ;  one  must  be  hea- 
vier than  t'other,  or  else  tlie  scale  can't  turn. 

Man.  Say  it  be  so,  would  that  turn  thee  into  mj 
interest  ? 

Vil.  The  very  minute  you  turn  into  mine,  sirr 
judge  yourself — here  stands  Octavio,  with  a  letter, 
and  two  pieces  to  give  it  to  my  mistress — there  stand 
you  with  a  hem  !  and  four  pieces-— vbere  would  the 
letter  go,  d'ye  think  i  5/?-    . 
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Mati.  There  needs  no  more — Pm  convinced,  and 
will  trust  thee — there's  to  encourage  thee  before- 
hand, and  when  thou  bringest  me  a  letter  of  Octa- 
vio's,  1*11  double  the  sum. 

Vil.  Sir,  I'll  do  it — and  will  take  care  he  shj^U 
write  presently.  [^  Aside. 

Man.  Now,  as  you  expect  I  should  believe  you, 
begone,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  I  have  disco- 
vered. 

Vil.  1  am  dumb,  sir — dumb.  [£xz>. 

Man.  So,  this  was  done  like  a  wise  general :  and 
now  I  have  taken  the  counterscarp,  there  may  be  some 
hopes  of  making  the  town  capitulate. — Rosara ! 

[  Unlocks  the  closet. 

Enter  Rosara. 

Ros.  Did  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Man.  Ay,  child — Come,  be  cheerful ;  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  Pm  sure  ought  to  make  you  so.  In 
one  word,  set  your  heart  at  rest,  for  you  shall  marry 
Don  Philip  this  very  evening. 

Ros.  That's  but  short  warning,  for  the  gentleman, 
as  well  as  myself,  for  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  saw 
one  another.    How  are  you  sure  he  will  like  me  ? 

Man.  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  he  shall  see  yoa  pre- 
sently ;  and  I  have  made  it  his  interest  to  like  you — 
but  if  you  are  still  positively  resolved  upon  Octavio, 
I'll  make  but  few  words — pull  off'  your  clothes,  and 
go  to  him. 

Ros.  My  clothes,  sir  ! 

Man.  Ay,  for  the  gentleman  sha'n't  have  a  r^ 
with  you. 

Ros.  When  do  you  expect  Don  Philip,  sir  ? 

Man.  Expect  him,  sir!  he  has  been  here  this 
hour— I  only  staid  to  get  you  out  of  the  sullens.— 
He's  none  of  your  humdrums — all  life  and  mettle  I — 
'Odzooks,  he  has  the  courage  of  a  cock !  a  duel's  but  a 
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dance  to  him:  he  has  been  at  sa!  sa!  sa!  fur  you 
already. 

Ros.  Well,  sir,  I  sha'n't  be  afraid  of  his  courage, 
since  I  see  you  are  resolved  he  shall  be  the  man. — 
He  shall  find  me  a  woman,  sir ;  let  him  win  me  and 
wear  me,  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Man.  Ah,  now  ihou  art  my  own  girl !  hold  but  in 
this  humour  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I'll  toss  the 
t'other  bushel  of  doubloons  into  thy  portion. — Here, 
bid  a — Come,  I'll  fetch  him  myselt^ — She's  in  a  rare 
cue,  *faith  !  ah,  if  he  does  but  nick  her  now !   {^Exit, 

Ros.  Noyv  I  have  but  one  card  to  play if  that 

don't  hit,  my  hopes  are  crushed  indeed :  if  this  young 
spark  be  not  a  downright  coxcomb,  I  may  have  a 
trick  to  turn  all  yet.  Dear  Fortune  !  give  him  but 
common  sense,  I'll  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  like 
me — Here  they  come.     [Walks  carelessly  and  sings. 

rU  rove  and  I'll  range 


Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Hypolita. 

Hj/p.  Madam,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands.  I 
find  by  your  gaiety,  you  are  no  stranger  to  my  busi- 
ness. Perhaps  you  expected  I  should  have  come  in 
with  a  grave  bow  and  a  long  speech,  but  my  affairs 
are  in  a  little  more  haste;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
madam,  we'll  cut  the  work  short ;  be  thoroughly  in- 
timate at  the  fir!;t  sight,  and  see  one  another's  hu- 
mours in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  well  as  if  we  had 
been  weary  of  them  this  twelvemonth. 

Man.  Ah  ! 

Ros.  Troth,  sir,  I  think  you  are  very  much  in  the" 
right :  the  sooner  I  see  you,  the  sooner  1  shall  know 
whether  I  like  you  or  not. 

Hyp,  Psha  !  as  for  that  matter,  you'll  find  ms  U 
very  fashionable  husband  ;  I  sha'n't  expect  my  wife 
to  be  over  fond  of  me. 
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Ros.  But  I  love  to  be  in  the  fashion  too,  sir,  in  ta- 
king the  man  I  have  a  mind  to. 

Hi/p  Say  you  so  ?  why,  then,  take  me  as  soon  as 
you  please. 

Ros.  I  only  stay  for  my  mind,  sir ;  as  soon  as  ever 
that  comes  to  me,  upon  my  word  I'm  ready  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Ht/p.  Well,  madam,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  shall 
break  no  squares. — Sir,  if  youMl  find  an  occasion  to 
leave  us  alone,  I  see  we  shall  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing presently. 

Man.  1*11  do  it — Sir,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
a  moment;  but,  if  you  please,  in  the  mean  time,  I'll 
leave  you  my  daughter,  and  so  pray  make  your  best 
of  her.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  I  thank  ye,  sir.  f  Hvpolita  stands  some 
time  mute,  looks  carelessly  at  Ros  A  R  A,  ajid  she  smiles 
as  in  contempt  of  A/m.]  Why,  now,  methinks,  ma- 
dam, you  hud  as  good  put  on  a  real  smile,  for  1  am 
doomed  to  be  the  happy  man,  you  see. 

Ros.  So  my  father  says,  sir. 

Hyp.  I'll  take  his  word. 

Ros.  A  bold  man — but  he'll  break  it. 

Hyp.  He  won't. 

Ros.  He  must. 

Hyp.  Whether  he  will  or  no  ? 

Ros,  He  can't  help  it  now. 

Hyp.  How  so,  pray  ? 

Ros.  Because  he  has  promised  you,  you  shall  mar- 
ry me ;  and  he  has  always  promised  me,  I  should 
marry  the  man  I  could  love. 

Hyp.  Ay — that  is,  he  would  oblige  you  to  love  the 
man  you  should  marry. 

Ros.  The  man  that  I  marry,  will  be  sure  of  my 
love ;  but,  for  the  man  that  marries  me — mercy  oa 
him! 

Hyp.  No  matter  for  that,  I'll  marry  you. 

Ros.  Come,  I  don't  believe  you  are  so  ill-natured. 
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Hyp.  Why,  dost  thou  not  like  me,  child  ? 

Ros.  Um — No, 

Hyp-  What's  the  matter  ? 

Ros.  The  old  fault. 

Hyp.  What  ? 

Ros.  I  don't  like  you. 

Hyp.  Is  that  all  I 

Ros   No. 

Hyp.  That's  hard — the  rest? 

Ros.  That  you  won't  like. 

Hyp.  I'll  stand  it — try  me. 

Ros.  Whvj  then,  in  short,  I  like  another : — ano- 
ther man,  sir,  has  got  into  niy  head,  and  has  made 
such  work  there,  you'll  never  be  able  to  set  me  to 
rights  as  long  as  you  live. — What  d'ye  think  of  me, 
now,  sir  ?  Won't  this  serve  for  a  reason  why  you 
should  not  marry  me? 

Hyp.  Um — the  reason  is  a  pretty  smart  sort  of  a 
reason,  truly,  but  it  won't  do — To  be  short  with  ye, 
madam,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  shall  be  disinherit- 
ed if  1  don't  marry  you. 

Ros.  And  what  have  you  reason  to  believe  you 
shall  be,  if  you  do  marry  me  ? 

Hyp.  In  the  Spanish  fashion,  I  suppose,  jealous  to 
a  degree. 

Ros.  You  may  be  in  the  English  fashion,  and 
something  else  to  a  degree. 

Hyp  Oh,  if  I:have  not  courage  enough  to  prevent 
that,  madam,  let  the  world  think  me  in  the  English 
city  fashion — content  to  a  degree.  Now,  here  in 
Spain,  child,  we  have  such  things  as  back  rooms,  bar- 
red windows,  hard  fare,  poison,  daggers,  bolts,  chains, 
and  so  forth. 

Ros.  Ay,  sir,  and  there  are  such  things  as  bribes, 
plots,  shams,  letters,  lies,  walls,  ladders,  keys,  confi- 
dants, and  so  forth. 

Hyp,  Hey !  a  very  complete  regiment  indeed  ! 
what  a  world  of  service  might  these  do  in  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour,  with  a  woman's  courage  at  the  head  of 
them  !  Really,  madam,  your  dress  and  hijmour  have 
the  prettiest,  loose,  French  air,  something  so  quali- 
ty, that,  let  me  die,  madam,  I  believe  in  a  month  I 
should  be  apt  to  poison  ye. 

Ros.  So,  it  takes  !  [Aside.]  And  let  me  die,  sir,  I 
believe,  I  should  be  apt  to  deserve  it  of  ye. 

Hi/p.  1  shall  certainly  do  it. 

Ros  It  must  be  in  my  breakfast  then — for  I  should 
certainly  run  away  before  the  wedding  dinner  came 
up. 

Hi/p.  That's  over  acted,  but  I'll  startle  her :  [Aside.] 
Then  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  a  Spanish  husband 
may  be  provoked  as  well  as  a  wife. 

Ros.  My  life  on't,  his  revenge  is  not  half  so  sweet ! 
and  if  she's  provoked,  'tis  a  thousand  to  one  but  she 
licks  her  lips  before  she's  nailed  in  her  coffin. 

Hyp.  You  are  very  gay,  madam. 

Ros.  I  see  nothing  to  frigiit  me,  sir,  for  I  cannot 
believe  you'll  marry  me  now — I  have  told  you  my 
humour;  if  you  like  it  you  have  a  good  stomach. 

Hyp.  Why,  truly,  you  may  probably  lie  a  little 
heavy  upon  it,  but  1  can  better  digest  you  than 
poverty:  as  for  your  inclination,  I'll  keep  your  body 
honest,  however — that  shall  be  locked  up ;  and  if  you 
don't  love  me  then — I'll  stab  you. 

Ros.  With  what  ? — your  words  ?  it  must  be  those 
you  say  after  the  priest  then :  You'll  be  able  to  do 
very  little  that  will  reach  my  heart,  I  assure  ye. 

H}/p.  ^ome,  come,  this  humour  is  as  much  affect- 
ed as  my  own — I  codd  no  more  bear  the  qualities 
you  say  you  have,  than  I  know  you  are  guilty  of 
them :  your  pretty  arts,  in  striving  to  avoid,  have 
cliarmed  me.  At  my  first  view  I  wooed  you  only  to 
secure  a  sordid  fortune,  which  now  1  overjoyed 
could  part  with,  nay,  with  my  life — with  any  thing, 
to  purchase  your  unrivalled  heart. 

Ros.  Now  1  am  plunged  indeed  !  [Aside-]  Wei,  sir, 
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I  own,  you  have  discovered  me ;  and  I  now,  from  my 
sincerity,  protest  my  heart's  ah-eady  given,  from 
whence  no  power,  or  interest,  shall  recall  it.  If  what 
I  have  said  seems  cold,  or  too  neglectful  of  your  me- 
rit, call  it  not  ingratitude  or  scorn,  but  faith  unmo- 
ved, and  justice  to  the  man  I  love. 

Hyp.  Wejl,  madam,  to  let  you  see  I'm  a  friend  to 
love  (though  love's  an  enemy  to  me,)  give  me  but  a 
seeming  proof  that  Octavio's  the  undisputed  master 
of  your  heart,  and  I'll  forego  the  power  your  father's 
obligations  give  me,  and  throw  my  hopes  into  his  arms 
•witli  you. 

Ros.  Sir,  you  confound  me  with  this  goodness. — A 
proof  I  Command  me  to  what  proof  you  please;  or  if 
you'll  trust  to  my  sincerity,  let  these  tears  ot  joy  con- 
vince you. — Here,  on  my  knees,  by  all  my  hopes  of 

peace,  I  swear 

Hyp.  Hold !  swear  never  to  make  any  other  man 
your  husband  but  Octavio. 

Ros.  I  swear,  and  Heaven  befriend  me,  as  I  keep 
t'lis  vow  inviolate! 

Hyp.  Rise,  madam,  and  now  receive  a  secret,  which 
I  need  not  charge  you  to  be  careful  of,  since,  as  well 
your  quiet  as  niy  own  depends  upon  it.  A  little  com- 
mon prudence  between  us,  in  all  probability,  before 
night,  may  make  us  happy  in  our  separate  wishes. 

Ros.  What  mean  you,  sir  I  sure  you  are  some  an- 
gel sent  to  my  deliverance. 

Hyp.  Truly,  madam,  1  have  been  often  told  so;; — 
but,  like  most  angels  of  my  kind,  there  is  a  mortal  man 
in  the  world,  w  ho  I  have  a  great  mind  should  know 
that  I  am — but  woman. 

Ros.  A  woman !  are  not  you  Don  Philip  ? 
Hyp.  His  shadow,  madam,  no  more;  1  just  run 
before  him — nay,  and  after  him  too.     Octavia,  ma- . 
dam,  your  lover,  is  my  brother — ray  name  Hypolita, 
niy  story  }ou  shall  know  at  leisure. 
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Ros,  Hypolita !  nay,  then,  from  what  you've  said, 
and  what  i  have  heard  Octavio  say  of  you,  I  guess 
5'our  story :  but  this  was  so  extravagant  a  thought ! 

Hi/p.  That's  true,  madam,  it — it — it  was  a  httle 
round  about,  indeed — I  might  have  found  a  nearer 
way  to  Don  Philip ;  but  these  men  are  such  testy 
things,  they  can  never  stay  one's  time — always  in 
haste,  just  as  they  please — now  we  are  to  look  kind, 
then  grave — ^nowsoft,  then  sincere — and  so  you  see,- 
there  is  such  a  plague  that.— I  don't  know — one  does 
not  care  to  be  rid  of  them  neither. 

Ros.  A  very  generous  confession! 

Hyp»  Well,  madam,  now  you  know  me  thoroughly, 
I  hope  you'll  think  me  as  fit  for  a  husband  as  another 
woman.— Here  comes  your  father — Come,  put  on  a 
dumb,  consenting  air,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

Man,  So,  son,  how  does  the  battle  go  now  ?  Have 
you  cannonaded  stoutly  ?  Does  she  cry  quarter  ? 

Hyp.  My  dear  father !  let  me  embrace  your  knees ; 
my  liie's  too  poor  to  make  you  a  return — ^you  have 
given  me  an  empire,  sir ;  I  would  not  change  to  be 
Grand  Signior. 

Man.  Ah,  rogue !  he  has  done  it,  he  has  done  it ; 
he  has  her !  ha  !  is't  not  so,  my  little  champion  i 

Hyp.  Victoria,  sir !  the  town's  my  own. 

Man.  Ah,  give  me  the  great  chair— 1  can't  bear 
my  joy Ah,  my  c^res  are  over  ! 

Hyp.  Oh,  I  told  you,  sir,— 'hearts  and  towns  are 
tiever  too  strong  for  a  surprise. 

Man.  Pi-'ythee  be  quiet,  I  hate  the  sight  of  ye — 
Rosara !  come  hither,  you  wicked  tiling,  come  hi- 
ther, I  say. 

Ros.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well  pleased,  sir ! 

Man,  Oh,  I  cannot  live — I  can't  live  it ;  it  pour? 
upon  me  like  a  torrent ;  I  am  full  as  a  bumper — i 
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runs  over  at  my  eyes ;  I  shall  choke Answer  me 

two  questions,  and  kill  me  outright. 

Hos.  Any  thing  that  will  makeyou  more  pleased, sir. 

Man.  Are  you  positively  resolved  to  marry  this 
gentleman  ? 

Ros.  Sir,  I  am  convinced  'tis  the  first  match  that 
can  make  me  happy. 

Man.  I  am  the  miserablest  dog  alive and  I  war- 
rant you  are  willing  to  marry  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing if  I  should  ask  you  ? 

Itos.  Sooner,  sir,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

Man.  Oh,  this  malicious  jade  has  a  mind  to  destroy 
me  at  once — Ye  cursed  toad!  how  did  you  do  to  get 
in  with  her  so?  [To  Hypolixa. 

Ros.  Come,  sir,  take  heart,  your  joy  won't  be  aU 
ways  so  troublesome. 

Man.  You  lie,  hussy,  I  shall  be  plagued  with  it  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Si/p,  You  must  not  live  above  two  hours  then. 

Man.  I  warrant  this  raking  rogue  will  get  her  with 
child  too — I  shall  have  a  young  squab  Spaniard  upon 
my  lap,  that  will  so  grandpapa  me! — Well,  what 
want  you,  gloomy  face  ? 

Enter  Savcho.  ^  ' 

San.  Sir,  here's  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak  with 
you;  he  says  he  comes  from  Seville. 

Man.  From  Seville!  Ha!  pr'ythee  let  him  go  thi- 
ther again — tell  him,  I  am  a  little  busy  about  being 
overjoyed.  [Exit  Sancho. 

Hi/p.  My  life  on*t,  sir,  this  must  be  the  fellow  that 
my  servant  told  you  of,  employed  by  Octavio. 

Man.  Very  likely. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Sir,  sir — News,  news ! 

Man*  Ay,  this  fellow  has  a  good  merry  face  now 
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— I  like  him, — Well,  what  dost  thou  say,  lad  ? 

But  hold,  sirrah!  has  any  body  told  thee  how  it  is 
with  rae  ? 

Trap.  Sir? 

Man.  Do  you  know,  puppy,  that  I  am  ready  td 
cry? 

Trap.  Cry,  sir !  for  what  ? 

Man.  Joy !  joy  !  you  wlielp  ;  my  cares  are  over ; 
madam's  to  marry  your  master,  sirrah,  and  I  am  as 
wet  with  joy  as  if  I  had  been  thrown  into  a  sea  full 
of  good-luck. Why  don't  you  cry,  dog  ? 

Trap.  Uh !  Well,  sir,  I  do But  now,  if  you 

please,  let  me  tell  you  my  business. 

Man.  Well,  what's  the  matter,  sirrah  ? 

Trap.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  sir,  only Slylooks 

is  come,  that's  all. 

Man.  Slylooks  \  what,  the  bamboozler  ?  ha  1  ha ! 

Trap.  He,  sir,  he. 

Man,  I'm  glad  of  it,  'faith — now  I  shall  have  a  lit- 
tle diversion,  to  moderate  my  joy — I'll  wait  on  the 

gentleman  myself Don't  you  be  out  of  the  way, 

son  ;  I'll  be  with  ye  presently Oh  my  jaws  !  thia 

fit  will  carry  me  off.    Ye  dear  toad !  good-by'e. 

[Exih 

Hyp.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  the  old  gentleman's  as  merry 
as  a  fiddle ;  how  he'll  start  when  a  string  snaps  in  the 
middle  of  his  tune. 

Ros.  At  least,  we  shall  make  him  change  it,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Hi/p.  That  we  shall :  and  here  comes  one  that's  to 
play  upon  him. 

Enter  Flora,  hastily. 

Flora.  Don  Philip,  where  are  you  ?  I  must  needs 
^peak  with  ye.  Begging  your  ladyship's  pardon,  ran- 
dam.  [^Whispers  lA^vohiT A.']  Stand  to  your  arms; 
the  enemy's  at  the  gate,  'faith  ! 

Ros.  Who  can  this  youth  be  she  is  so  familiar  with  ? 
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Hi/p.  [To  Flora.]  I  like  your  advice  so  well,  that, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  made  bold  to  take  it  be- 
fore you  gave  it  me.     Come,  I'll  introduce  ye. 
.  Flora.  Then  the  business  is  done. 

Hyp.  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases. 

[To  ROSARA. 

Ros.  Is  this  gentleman  your  friend,  sir  ? 

Hyp.  This  friend,  madam,  is  my  gentlewomao,  at 
your  service. 

Ros.  Gentlewoman !  What,  are  we  all  going  into 
breeches  then  ? 

Flora.  That  used  to  be  my  post,  madam,  when  I 
wore  a  needle  ;  but  now  I  have  got  a  sword  by  my 
Mde,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  your  ladyship's  humble 
servant. 

Ros.  Troth,  I  think  it's  a  pity  you  should  either  of 
you  ever  part  with  your  swords  :  I  never  saw  a  pret- 
tier couple  of  adroit  cavaliers  in  my  life.  Come,  la- 
dies— Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

SCENE  I. 

Don  Manuel's  House. 

Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Don  Philip. 

Man.  Well,  sir ;  and  so  3'ou  were  robbed  of  your 
portmanteau,  you  say,  at  Toledo,  in  which  were  all 
your  letters  and  writings  relating  to  your  marriage 
with  my  daughter,  and  that's  the  reason  you  are  come 
without  them  ? 

Phili  I  was  not  robbed  of  the  regard  I  owe  my  fa- 
E  2 
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ther's  friend ;  that,  sir,  I  have  brought  with  me,  and 
'twould  have  been  ill  manners  not  to  hare  paid  it  at 
my  first  arrival. 

iMan.  Ah,  how  smooth  the  spark  is!  [Aside.] — Well, 
sir,  I  am  pretty  considerably  glad  to  see  you ;  but  i 
hope  you'll  excuse  me  if,  in  a  matter  of  this  conse- 
quence, I  seem  a  little  cautious  ? 

PhiL  Sir,  I  sha'n't  propose  any  immediate  progress 
in  my  affair,  till  you  receive  fresh  advice  from  my  fa- 
ther; in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged 
by  the  bare  freedom  of  your  house,  and  such  enter- 
tainment as  you'd  at  least  afford  a  common  stranger. 

Man.  Impudent  rogue  !  the  freedom  of  my  house! 
yes,  that  he  may  be  always  at  hand  to  secure  the  main 
chance  for  my  friend  Octavio — But  now  I'll  have  a 
touch  of  a  bamboozle  '.vith  him.  [Aside.] — Look  ye, 
sir,  while  I  see  nothing  to  contradict  what  you  say 
you  are,  d'ye  see,  you  shall  find  me  a  gentleman. 

Phil.  So  my  father  told  me,  sir. 

Man.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  d'ye  see,  a  man's 
honesty  is  not  always  written  in  his  face;  and  (beg- 
ging your  pardon)  if  you  should  prove  a  daran'd  ro- 
gue now,  d'ye  see  ? 

Phil.  Sir,  I  can't  in  reason  take  any  thing  ill  that 
proceeds  only  from  jour  caution. 

3Ian-  Civil  rascal !  [Aside.]  No,  no,  as  you  say, 
I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill,  neither ;  for  how  do  1 
knovT,  you  know,  but  what  you  tell  me  (begging  your 
pardon  again,  sir,)  may  be  all  a  lie  I 

Phil.  Another  man,  indeed,  might  say  the  same  to 
you  ;  but  I  shall  take  it  kindly,  sir,  if  you  suppose  me 
a  villain  no  oftener  than  you  have  occasion  to  sus- 
pect me. 

Man.  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  honour,  it  is 
confessed;  but,  with  your  honour's  leave,  sir,  is  there 
nobody  here  at  Madrid  that  knows  you  ? 

Phil.  Sir,  I  never  saw  Madrid  till  within  these  tw» 
hours;  though  there  is  a  gentleman  in  town  that  knew 
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me  intimately  at  Seville;  I  met  him  by  accident,  at 
llie  inn  where  I  alighted ;  he's  known  here;  if  it  will 
give  you  any  present  satisfaction,  1  believe  I  could 
easily  produce  him  to  vouch  for  me. 

Man.  At  the  inn,  say  ye,  did  you  meet  this  gentle- 
man ?  What's  his  name,  pray  ? 

Phil.  Octavio  Cruzado. 

Man.  Ha,  my  bully  confessor !  this  agrees  word  for 
word  with  honest  Trappanti's  intelligence — [/iside.') 
— Well,  sir,  and  pray  what  does  he  give  you  for  this 
job? 

P/iiL  Job,  sir  ! 

jli«H.  Ay,  that  is,  do  you  undertake  it  out  of  good 
fellowship,  or  are3'outo  have  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling 
in  the  matter  ? 

P/iil.  Sir,  if  you  believe  me  to  be  the  son  of  Don 
Fernando,  I  must  tell  ye,  your  manner  of  receiving 
me  is  what  you  ought  not  to  suppose  can  please  him, 
or  I  can  thank  you  for ;  if  you  think  me  an  impostor, 
I'll  ease  you  of  the  trouble  of  suspecting  me,  and 
leave  your  house,  till  I  can  bring  better  proofs  who  I 
am. 

Man.  Do  so,  friend ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  d  ye 
see,  pray  give  Hiy  humble  service  to  the  politician, 
and  tell  him,  thtrt,  to  youi*  certain  knowledge,  the  old 
fellow,  the  old  rogue,  and  the  old  put,  d'ye  see,  knows 
how  to  bamboozle  as  well  as  himself. 

Phil.  Politician!  and  bamboozle!  Pray,  sir,  let 
roe  understand  you,  that  I  may  know  how  to  answer 
you. 

Man.  Come,  come,  don't  be  discouraged,  friend — 
sometimes,  you  know,  the  strongest  wits  must  fail. 
You  have  an  admirable  head,  it  is  confessed,  with  as 
able  a  face  to  it  as  ever  was  stuck  upon  two  should- 
ers; but  who  the  devil  can  help  ill  luck  ?  for  it  hap- 
pens at  this  time,  d'ye  see,  that  it  won't  do. 

Phil.  Won't  do,  sir  i 

Man*  Nay,  if  you  won't  understand  me  now,  here 
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comes  an  honest  fellow,  that  will  speak  you  pokrt- 
blank  to  the  matter. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Come  hither,  friend;  dost  thou  know  this  gentle- 
man i 

Trap.  Bless  me,  sir !  is  it  you  ?  Sir,  this  is  my  old 
roaster  I  lived  with  at  Seville. 

Phil.  I  remember  thee ;  tiiy  name's  Trappanti; 
thou  wert  my  servant  when  I  first  went  to  travel. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  and  about  twenty  months  after  you 
came  home  too. 

Phil.  You  see,  sir,  this  fellow  knows  me. 

Man.  Oh,  I  never  questioned  it  in  the  least,  sir ! 
Pr'ythee,  what's  this  worthy  gentleman's  name, 
friend? 

Trap.  Sir,  your  honour  has  heard  me  talk  of  him 
a  thousand  times ;  his  name,  sir !  his  name  is  Guz- 
man :  his  father,  sir,  old  Don  Guzman,  is  the  most 
eminent  lawyer  in  Seville,  was  the  very  person  that 
drew  up  the  settlement  and  articles  of  my  master's 
marriage  with  your  honour's  daughter :  this  gentle- 
man knows  all  the  particulars  as  well  as  if  he  had 
drawn  them  up  himself:  but,  sir,  I  hope  there's  na 
mistake  in  them,  that  may  defer  the  marriage. 

Phil,  Confusion  1 

Man.  Now,  sir,  what  sort  of  answer  d'ye  think  fit 
to  make  me  ? 

Phil.  Now,  sir,  that  I'm  obliged  in  honour  not  to 
leave  your  house,  till  1  at  least  have  seen  the  villain, 
that  calls  himself  Don  Philip,  that  has  robbed  me  of 
my  portmanteau,  and  would  you,  hv:,  of  your  honour 
and  your  daughter — As  for  this  rascal 

Trap.  Sir,  I  demand  protection. 

IRuns  behind  Don  Manuel. 

Man.  Hold,  sir;  since  you  are  so  brisk,  and  in 
my  own  house  too,  call  your  master,  friend :  you'l! 
find  we  have  swords  within  can  match  you. , 
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Trap-  Ay,  sir,  I  may  chance  to  send  you  one  will 
take  down  your  courage.  [^Exit  Trappanti. 

Phil.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  must  confess  the 
rillainy  I  saw  designed  against  my  ftlther's  friend  had 
transported  mebe^'ondgood  manners;  but  be  assured, 
sir,  use  me  henceforward  as  you  please,  I  will  detect 
it,  though  I  lose  my  life.  Nothing  shall  affront  me 
now  till  1  have  proved  myself  your  friend  indeed,  and 
Don  Fernando's  son. 

Man.  Nay,  look  ye,  sir,  I  will  be  very  civil  too— 
I  won't  say  a  word — you  shall  e'en  squabble  it  out 
by  yourselves;  not  but,  at  the  same  time,  thou  art  to 
me  the  merriest  fellow  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 

Enter  HypoLiTA,  Floka,  and  TBAPPANxr. 

Uyp.  Who*s  this,  that  dares  usurp  my  name,  and 
calls  himself  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres  i 

Phil.  Ha !  this  is  a  young  competitor  indeed ! 

[^Aside. 

Flora.  Is  this  the  gentleman,  sir  ? 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  that's  he  :  ha !  ha  ! 

Phil.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  the  man  who,  but  this  morning, 
lost  that  name  upon  the  road  ;  I'm  informed  an  im- 
pudent young  rascal  has  picked  it  out  of  some  wri- 
tings in  the  portmanteau  he  robbed  me  of,  and  has 
brought  it  hither  before  me.  D'ye  know  any  such, 
sir? 

Flora.  The  fellow  really  does  it  very  well,  sir  ! 

Man.  Oh,  to  a  miracle  !  \^ Aside, 

Hyp-  Pi'ythee,  friend,  how  long  dost  thou  expect 
thy  imf  dence  will  keep  thee  out  of  gaol  ?  Could  not 
the  cuxronib  that  put  thee  upon  this  inform  thee  too, 
that  this  gentleman  was  a  magistrate  ? 

Man.  Well  said,  my  little  champion ! 

Phil.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  child,  that  might  as  well 
put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  own  condition ;  for  suppose 
thy  wit  and  impudence  should  so  far  succeed,  as  to 
let  thee  ruin  this  gentleman's  family,  by  really  ma?- 
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rying  his  daughter,  thou  canst  not  but  know  'tis  im- 
possible tliou  shouldst  enjoy  her  long ;  a  very  tew 
days  must  unavoidably  discover  thee  :  in  the  mean- 
time, if  thou  wilt  jfpare  me  the  trouble  of  exposing 
thee,  and  generously  confess  thy  roguery,  thus  far  I'll 
forgive  thee ;  but  if  thou  still  proceedest  upon  his 
credulity  to  a  marriage  with  the  lady,  don't  flatter 
thyself  that  all  her  fortune  shall  buy  off  my  evidence, 
for  Tra  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as  law,  to  bang  thee 
for  the  robbery. 

Hj/p.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind. 

Flora    Very  civil,  'egad. 

H^p.  But  may  not  I  presume,  my  dear  friend,  this 
■wheedle  was  offered  as  a  trial  of  this  gentleman's  cre- 
dulity ?  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Man.  Indeed,  my  friend,  'tis  a  very  shallow  one. 
Canst  thou  think  I'm  such  a  sot  as  to  believe,  that,  if 
he  knew  'twere  in  thy  power  to  hang  him,  he  would 
not  have  run  away  at  the  first  sight  of  thee  ? 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  he  must  be  a  dull  rogue,  indeed,  that 
would  not  run  away  from  a  halter.     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

{_All  laughm 

Phil.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  begin  now  to  be  a 
little  sensible  of  my  folly — I  perceive  this  gentlemaa 
has  done  his  business  with  you  effectually :  however, 
sir,  the  duty  I  owe  my  father  obliges  me  not  to  leave 
your  cause,  though  I'll  leave  your  house  immediate- 
ly :  when  you  see  me  next,  you'll  know  Don  Philip 
from  a  rascal. 

Man.  Ah,  'twill  be  the  same  thing  if  I  know  a  ras- 
cal from  Don  Philip !  So,  when  you  see  your  friend, 
the  politician,  you  must  tell  him  you  had  cursed 
luck ;  that's  all.     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Phil.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  may  have  better  when  I  see 
3'ou  next. 

Hyp.  Look  ye,  sir,  since  your  undertaking  (thougla 
you  designed  it  otherwise)  has  promoted  my  happi- 
ness thus  far  I  pass  it  by ;  though  I  question  if  a  maa 
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that  stoops  to  do  such  base  injuries  dares  defend  them 
with  his  sword :  however,  now  at  least  you're  warn- 
ed ;  but  be  assured,  your  next  attemjU 

Phil.  Will  startle  you,  my  spark.  I'm  afraid  you'll 
be  a  little  humbler  when  you  are  handcutted.  Though 
you  won't  take  my  word  against  him,  sir,  perhaps 
another  magistrate  may  my  oath,  which,  because  I 
see  his  marriage  is  in  haste,  1  am  obliged  to  make 
immediately.  If  he  can  outtace  the  law  too,  I  shall 
be  content  to  be  the  coxcomb  then  you  think  me. 

Man.  Ah,  poor  fellow !  he's  resolved  to  carry  it 
off  with  a  good  face,  however.     Ha !  ha ! 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  that's  all  he  has  for't,  indeecl. 

IlyP'  Trappanti,  follow  him,  and  do  as  1  directed. 
[Aside  to  Tkappanti. 

Trajy,  I  warrant  ye,  sir.  [Exit. 

Man.  Ha  !  my  little  champion,  let  me  kiss  thee ; 
thou  hast  carried  the  day  like  a  hero.  Man  nor  wo- 
man, nothing  can  stand  before  thee.  Pll  make  thee 
monarch  of  ray  daughter  immediately. 

Hijp.  Tliat's  the  Indies,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Don  Octavio,  wth  a  Letlet'. 

Oct.  liosjira  false!  distraction!  Sure  this  letter 
must  be  but  artifice,  a  humour  to  try  how  far  my 

love  can  bear and  yet,  methinks,  she  can't  but 

know  the  impudence  of  ray  young  rival,  and  her  fa- 
ther's importunity,  are  too  pressing  to  allow  her  any 
time  to  fool  away :  and,  if  she  were  really  false,  she 
could  not  take  a  pride  in  confessing  it.  Death  !  I 
know  not  what  to  think  ;  the  sex  is  all  a  riddle,  and 
we  are  the  fools  that  crack  our  brains  to  expound 
them* 

Enter  Viletta.  , 

Now,  dear  Viletta! 
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Vil.  My  lady  begs  your  pardon  ;  they  have  just  sent 
for  the  priest ;  but  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you  about 
an  hour  hence,  as  soon  as  the  wedding's  over. 

Oct.  Viletta?  •< 

Vil.  Sir,  she  says,  in  short,  she  can't  possibly 
speak  with  you  now,  for  she  is  just  going  to  oe  mar- 
ried. 

Oct.  Death !  daggers  !  blood !  confusion !  and  ten 
thousand  furies ! 

Vil.  Hey-day  !  what's  all  this  for  ? 

Oct,  My  brains  are  turned,  Viletta. 

Vil.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  so  one  would  think,  if  one 
could  but  think  you  had  any  at  all :  if  you  have  but 
three  grains,  I'm  sure  you  can't  but  know  her  com- 
pliance with  this  match  must  give  her  a  little  liberty; 
and  can  you  suppose  she'd  desire  to  see  you  an  hour 
lience,  if  she  did  not  design  to  make  use  of  it  ? 

Oct.  Use  of  it  I  death  !  when  the  wedding's  over? 

Vil.  Dear  sir,  but  the  bedding  won't  be  over^  and,  I 
presume,  that's  the  ceremony  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
master  of. 

Oct.  Don't  flatter  me,  Viletta. 

Vil.  'Faith,  sir,  I'll  be  very  plain :  you  are  to  me 
the  dullest  person  I  ever  saw  in  ray  life  ;  but,  if  you 
have  a  mind,  I'll  tell  her  you  won't  come. 

Oct.  No,  don't  say  so,  Viletta. 

Vil.  Then,  pray,  sir,  do  as  she  bids  you ;  don't 
stay  here  to  spoil  your  own  sport ;  you'll  have  the 
old  gentleman  come  thundering  down  upon  ye  by  and 
by,  and  then  we  shall  have  ye  at  your  ten  thousand 
furies  again. — Hist  1  here's  company  j  good  b'ye  to 
ye.  [Exit. 

Enter  Don  Philip,  his  Sword  drawn,  and 
Trappanti. 

Phil.  Come,  sir,  there's  no  retreating  now ;  this  you 
must  justify. 
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Trap.  Sir,  I  will,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but,  pray, 
sir,  give  me  leave  to  recover  my  courage — I  protest 
^  the  keen  looks  of  that  instrument  have  quite  frighted 
^  it  away.     Pray,  put  it  up,  sir. 

Phil.  Nay,  to  let  thee  see  I  had  rather  be  thy  friend 
than  enemy,  Pll  bribe  thee  to  be  honest.  Discharge 
thy  conscience  like  a  man,  and  I'll  engage  to  make 
these  five  ten  pieces. 

Enter  Sancho. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  business  will  be  done  eiFectually. 

Phil.  Here,  friend,  will  ye  tell  your  master  I  de- 
sire to  speak  with  him  ?  [Exit  Sancho. 

Oct.  Don  Philip ! 

Phil.  Octavio !  this  is  fortunate  indeed ; — the  only 
place  in  the  world  I  would  have  wished  to  have  found 
you  in. 

Oct.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Phil.  You'll  see  presently. — But,  pr'ythee,  how- 
stands  your  affair  with  your  mistress  ? 

Oct.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  can  tell  ye — I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  her ;  about  an  hour  ago  she 
was  for  scaling  walls  to  come  at  me;  and  this  minute 
— whip,  she's  going  to  marry  the  stranger  I  told  you 
of;  nay,  confesses  too  it  is  with  her  own  consent; 
and  yet  begs,  by  all  means,  to  see  me  as  soon  as  her 
I   wedding's  over. — Is  not  it  very  pretty  i 

Enter  Sancho. 
Phil.  Something  gay  indeed. 
San.  Sir,  my  master  will  wait  on  you  presently. 

[^Exit, 
Oct.  But  the  plague  on't  is,  my  love  cannot  bear 
this  jesting. — Well,  now, how  stands  your  affair  ?  have 
you  seen  your  mistress  yet  i 

Phil.  No,  I  can't  get  admittance  to  her. 
Oct.  How  so  ? 

V 
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Phil.  When  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  here  to  the 
old  gentleman 

Oct.  Here! 

Phil.  Ay,  I  found  an  impudent  young  rascal  here 
before  me,  that  hfid  taken  my  name  upon  him,  robbed 
me  of  my  portmanteau,  and  by  virtue  of  some  papers 
there,  knew  all  my  concerns  to  a  tittle :  he  has  toJd  a 
plausible  taie  to  her  taih-T,  faced  him  down  that  I'm 
an  impostor,  and  it  \  fioa*t  this  minute  prevent  him, 
is  going  to  marry  the  lady  ! 

Oct.  Confasi  >a  \-ny  friend  at  last  my  rival  too— 
Yet  h<»Id — my  riva)  is  my  friend ;  he  owns  he  has  not 
seen  her  yet \^Aside, 

Phi.  You  seem  concerned. 

Oct.  Undone  for  ever,  unless  dear  Philip's  still  my 
friend 

Phil.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Oct.  Forgive  my  fears,  and  since  'tis  impossible  you 
can  feel  the  pain  of  loving'  her  you  are  engaged  to 
marry,  not  having  (as  you  own)  yet  ever  seen  her, 
let  me  conjure  you,  by  all  the  ties  of  honour,  friend- 
ship, and  pity,  never  to  attempt  her  more. 

Phil    You  amaze  mc  ! 

Oct.  'Tis  the  same  dear  creature  I  so  passionately 
dote  on. 

Phil.  Is  it  possible?  Nay,  then,  be  easy  in  thy 
thoughts,  Octavio ;  and  now  I  dare  confess  the  folly 
of  my  own :  I'm  not  sorry  thou  art  my  rival  here.  la 
spite  of  all  my  weak  philosophy,  I  must  own  the  se- 
cret wishes  of  my  soul  are  still  Hypolita's. 

Oct.  Dear  Philip! — But  how  shall  we  manage  the 
rascal  of  an  impostor  i  Suppose  you  run  immediately 
and  swear  the  robbery  against  him  ? 

Phil.  I  was  just  going  about  it,  but  accidentally 
meeting  with  this  fellow,  has  luckily  prevented  me, 
who,  you  must  know,  has  been  chief  engineer  in  the 
contrivance  against  me,  but  between  threats,  bribes, 
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and  promises,  has  confessed  the  whole  roguery,  and 
is  now  ready  to  swear  it  against  him  ;  so,  because  I  un- 
derstand the  spark  is  very  near  his  marriage,  I  thought 
this  would  be  the  best  and  soonest  way  to  detect  him. 

Oct.  That's  right ;  the  least  delay  might  have  lost 
all :  besides,  I  am  here  to  streugthen  his  evidence, 
for  I  can  swear  that  you  are  the  true  Don  Philip. 

PhiL  Right. 

Trap.  Sir,  with  humble  submission,  that  will  be 
quite  wrong. 

Oct.  ^Vhy  so  ? 

Trap.  Because,  sir,  the  old  gentleman  is  substantially 
convinced,  that  'tis  you  who  have  put  Don  Philip  up- 
on laying  this  pretended  claim  to  hi«=  daughter,  purely 
to  defer  the  marriage,  that  in  the  mean  time  you  might 
get  an  opportunity  to  run  away  with  her ;  for  •^hich 
reason,  sir,  yo':'li  find  your  evidence  will  but  fly  in 
your  face,  and  hasten  the  match  with  your  rivaL 

Phil.  Ha !  There's  reason  in  that. 

Oct.  What  would  you  have  rae  do  ? 

Trap.  Don't  appear  at  the  trial,  sir. 

Phil.  By  no  means;  rather  w^it  a  little  in  the 
street :  be  within  call,  and  leavq  the  management  to 
me. 

Oct.  I  won't  stir  from  the  door. 

PhiL  You'll  soon  hear  of  me :  away. 

iExit  Oct  AVID. 

Trap.  So,  now  I  have  divided  the  enemy,  there  can 
be  no  great  danger  if  it  should  come  to  a  battle— 
Basta !  here  comes  our  party. 

Phil.  Stand  aside,  till  I  call  for  you. 

[rRAPPANTi  retires. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  what  service  have  you  to  command 
me  now,  pray  i 

Phil.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  my  credit  will  stand  a  little 
fairer  with  you :  all  1  beg  is  but  your  patient  hearing. 
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Man.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  it. Here  he 

comes ;  bring-him  to  trial  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Enter  Flora  and  Hypolita. 

Flora.  So  !  Trappanti  has  succeeded ;  he's  come 
without  the  officers.  [To  Hypolita. 

Hi/p.  Hearing,  sir,  you  were  below,  I  did  not  care 
to  disturb  the  family,  by  putting  the  officers  to  the 
trouble  of  a  needless  search:  let  me  see  your  warrant; 
I*m  ready  to  obey  it. 

Man.  Ay,  where's  your  officer  ? 

Flora.  I  thought  to  have  seen  him  march  in  state, 
with  an  alguazil  before  him. 

Phil.  I  was  afraid,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts,  your 
business  would  not  stay  for  a  warrant,  though  *tis  pos- 
sible I  may  provide  for  you,  for  I  think  this  gentle- 
man's a  magistrate :  in  the  mean  time Oh !  nere, 

I  have  prevailed  with  an  alguazil  to  wait  upon  ye. 

Enter  Alguazil. 

Alg.  Did  you  send  for  me,  sir  ? 

Phil.  Ay,  secure  that  gentleman. 

Man.  Hold,  hold,  sir;  all  things  in  order;  thi« 
gentleman  is  yet  my  guest ;  let  me  be  first  acquainted 
with  his  crime,  and  then  I  shall  better  know  how  he 
deserves  to  be  treated ;  and  that  we  may  have  no  hard 
words  upon  one  another,  if  you  please,  sir,  let  me  first 
talk  with  you  in  private.  [  Thei/  ivhisper. 

Hyp.  Undone  !  that  fool  Trappanti,  or  that  villain, 
I  know  not  which,  has  at  least  mistaken  or  betrayed 
me !  Ruined  past  redemption ! 

Flora-  Death  !  what  d'ye  mean  ?  that  hanging  look 
were  enough  to  confirm  a  suspicion:  bear  up,  for 
shame ! 

Hyp.  Impossible !  I  am  dashed,  confounded,  if 
thou  hast  any  courage  left,  show  it  quickly.  Go,  speak, 
before  my  fears  betray  me.  [Aside. 
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Man.  If  you  can  make  this  appear  by  any  witness, 
sir,  I  confess,  'twill  surprise  me  indeed. 

Flora.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  have  any  witnesses,  we  desire 
you'd  produce  them. 

Phil.  Sir,  1  have  a  witness  at  your  service,  and  a 
substantial  one. Hey !  Trappanti ! 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Now,  sir,  what  think  ye  ? 

Hi^.  Ha!  the  rogue  winks then  there's  life 

again.  [Aside]  Is  this  your  witness,  sir  ? 

Phil.  Yes,  sir ;  this  poor  fellow  at  last,  it  seems, 
happens  to  be  honest  enough  to  confess  himself  a 
rogue,  and  your  accomplice. 

Ht^.  Hal  ha! 

Phil.  Ha !  ha  !  you  are  very  merry,  sir. 

Man.  Nay,  there's  a  jest  between  ye,  that's  certain 
—But  come,  friend,  what  say  you  to  the  business  ? 
have  ye  any  proof  to  offer  upon  oath  that  this  gentle- 
man is  the  true  Don  Philip,  and  consequently  this 
other  an  impostor  ? 

Phil.  Speak  boldly. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir ;  but  shall  I  come  to  no  harm  if  I  do 
speak? 

Ma7i.  Let  it  be  the  truth,  and  I'll  protect  thee. 

Trap.  Well,  sir,  since  I  must  speak,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  I  desire  your  honour  would  be  pleased  to  com- 
mand the  officer  to  secure  that  gentleman. 

Man.  How,  friend  ! 

PhiL  Secure  me,  rascal ! 

Trap.  Sir,  if  I  can't  be  protected,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  speak. 

Man.  I  warrant  thee — What  is  it  you  say,  friend  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  as  I  was  just  now  crossing  the  street,  this 

gentleman,  with  a  sneer  in  his  face,  takes  me  by  the 

hand,  claps  five  pistoles  in  my  palm  (hero  they  are,) 

shuts  my  fist  close  upon  them  :  My  dear  friend,  eays 

r2 
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he,  you  must  do  me  a  piece  of  service ;  upon  which, 
sir,  I  bows  me  to  the  ground,  and  desired  him  to  open 
his  case. 

Phil.  What  means  the  rascal  ? 

Man.  Sir,  I  am  as  much  amazed  as  you ;  but  pray 
let's  hear  him,  that  we  may  know  his  meaning. 

Trap.  So,  sir,  upon  this  he  runs  me  over  a  long  story 
of  a  sham  and  a  flam  he  had  just  contrived,  he  said, 
to  defer  my  master's  marriage  only  for  two  days. 

Phil.  Confusion ! 

Flora.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  let's  hear  the  evidence. 

Trap.  Upon  the  close  of  the  matter,  sir,  I  found 
at  last,  by  his  eloquence,  that  the  whole  business  de- 
pended upon  my  bearing  a  little  false  witness  against 
my  master. 

Hyp.  Oh,  ho ! 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  I  began  to  demur :  Sir,  says 
I,  this  business  will  never  hold  water ;  don't  let  me 
undertake  it ;  I  must  beg  your  pardon ;  gave  him  the 
negative  slirug,  and  was  for  sneaking  off  with  the  fees 
in  my  pocket. 

Man.  Very  well ! 

Phil.  Villain ! 

Flora  and  Hyp.  Ha !  ha !  Iia  f 

Trap,  Upon  this,  sir,  he  catcbes  me  fast  hold  by 
the  collar,  whips  out  his  poker,  claps  it  within  half  an 
inch  of  my  guts ;  now,  dog !  says  he,  you  shall  do  it, 
or  within  two  hours  stink  upon  the  dunghill  you  came 
from. 

Phil.  Sir,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  mortal  man — 

Man.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  one  at  a  time ;  you  shall  be 
heard  presently.     Go  on,  friend. 

Trap.  Having  me  at  this  advantage,  sir,  I  began  to 
think  my  wit  would  do  me  more  service  than  my  cou- 
rage, so  prudently  pretended,  out  of  fear,  to  comply 
with  his  threats,  and  swallow  the  perjury ;  but  now, 
sir,  being  under  protection,  and  at  liberty  of  consci- 
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ence,  I  have  honesty  enough,  you  see,  to  tell  you  the 
whole  truth  of  the  ntatter. 

ikTan.  Ay,  this  is  evidence  indeed! 

Omnes.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Phil.  Dog !  villain  !  did  not  you  confess  to  me  that 
this  gentleman  picked  you  up  not  three  hours  ago  at 
the  same  inn  where  I  alighted  ?  that  he  had  owned 
his  stealing  my  portmanteau  at  Toledo  ?  that  if  he 
succeeded  to  marry  the  lady,  you  were  to  have  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  your  pains,  and  these  two  were  to 
share  the  rest  of  her  fortune  between  them  ? 

Trap.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  die  in  my 
bed,  these  are  the  very  words  he  threatened  to  stab 

me  if  I  would  not  swear  against  my  master 1  told 

him  at  first,  sir,  I  was  not  fit  for  his  business ;  I  was 
never  good  at  a  lie  in  my  life. 

Alg.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  this  gentleman's  sword  at  hi» 
breast  out  of  my  window. 

Tran.  Look  ye  there,  sir  ! 

Phil.  Damnation ! 

Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Man.  Really,  my  friend,  thou  art  almost  turned 
fool  in  this  business :  if  thou  hadst  prevailed  upon  this 
wretch  to  perjure  himself,  couldst  thou  think  1  should 
not  have  detected  him  ?  You  may  go,  friend. 

\Exit  Alguazil. 

Flora.  Ha!  ha! 

Phil.  Sir,  you  are  imposed  upon.  Defer  your  mar- 
riage but  an  hour.  Perdition  seize  me,  if  I  have  any 
hope  or  thought  but  that  of  serving  you. 

Man.  Nay,  now  thou  art  a  downright  distracted 
man — Dost  thou  expect  I  should  take  thy  bare  word, 
when  here  were  two  honest  fellows  that  have  jusl; 
proved  thee  in  a  lie  to  thy  face  ? 

Enter  Sancho. 

San.  Sir,  the  priest  is  come.  [Exit. 

Man*  Is  he  so  r  then,  sir,  iiycjM  please,  since  you 
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see  you  can  do  me  no  farther  service,  I  believe  it  may 

be  time  for  you  to  go. Come,  son,  now  let's  wait 

upon  the  bride,  and  put  an  end  to  this  gentleman's 
trouble  altogether.  [^Exii  Don  Manuel. 

Hi/p.  Sir,  I'll  wait  on  ye. 

Phil.  Confusion !  I've  undone  my  friend. 

[Walks  abotif. 

Flora,  [Aside.]  Trappanti !  rogue,  this  was  a  mas- 
ter-piece ! 

Trap.  [^  Aside.]  Sir,  I  believe  it  won't  be  mended 
in  haste.  [Exeunt  Flora  and  Trappanti. 

Hup    Sir ! 

Phil.  Ha !  alone !  If  I  were  not  prevented  now- 
Well,  sir ! 

Hj/p.  I  suppose,  you  don't  think  the  favours  you 
have  designed  me,  are  to  be  put  up  without  satisfac- 
tion ?  therefore,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  early  to- 
morrow near  the  Prado,  with  your  sword  in  your 
hand :  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  I'm  a  little  more  in 
haste  to  be  the  lady's  humble  servant,  than  yours. 

[^Going, 

Phil.  Hold,  sir !— you  and  I  can't  part  upon  such 
easy  terms. 

Hy/).  Sir! 

Phil.  You  are  not  so  near  the  lady,  sir,  perhaps, 
as  you  imagine.  [Don  Philip  lochs  the  door. 


Hyp    What  d'ye  mean  I 

PhiL  '       '       " 


Speak  softly. 

B_i/p.  Ha! 

PhiL  Come,  sir,  draw — my  time's  but  short. 

IJyp.  And  mine's  too  precious  to  be  lost  on  any 
thing  but  love :  besides,  this  is  no  proper  place.— 
To  morrow,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  better. 

Phil-  DraiA',  villain ;  or  expect  such  usage  as  I'm 
sure  Don  Philip  would  not  bear. 

Hyp.  A  lover,  sir,  may  bear  any  thing,  to  make 
sure  of  his  mistress. — You  know  it  is  not  fear  that— 

Phil.  No  evasions;  sir ;  either  this  moment  con- 
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fess  your  vUlainy,  your  name,  and  fortune,  or  expect 
no  mercy. 

Hi/p.  Nay,  then — within  tliere  ! 
Phil.  Move  but  a  step,  or  dare  to  raise  thy  voice 
beyond  a  whisper,  this  minute  is  thy  last. 

[Seizes  her,  aiid  holds  his  sword  to  her  breast* 
Hyp.  Sir!  [^Trembling. 

Phil.  Villain  !  be  quick,  confess,  or 

Hyp*  Hold,  sir — I  own  1  dare  not  fight  with  you. 
Phil,   No,  I  see  thou  art  too  poor  a  villain  ! — 
therefore,  be  speedy,  as  thou  hop'st  I'll  spare  thy 
life. 

Hyp.  Nay,  then,  sir — mercy  !  mercy  !  [  Throvis 
herself  at  hisjeet-']  And,  since  I  must  confess,  have 
pity  on  my  youth,  have  pity  on  my  love! 
Phil.  Thy  love  !  what  art  thou,  speak  ? 
Hyp.  Unless  your  generous  compassion  spares  me, 
sure  the  most  wretched  youth  that  ever  felt  the  pangs 
and  torments  of  a  successless  passion  ! 

Phil.  Nay,  then,  I  must  forgive  thee.  [Raising her.] 
For  I  have  known  too  well  the  misery,  not  to  pity — 
any  thing  in  love. — 'Yet,  hold — nor  flatter  thy  fond 
hopes  too  far ;  you  must  defer  your  marriage  with 
this  lady. 

Hyp.  Sir,  on  my  knees 

Phil.  Expect  no  more  from  me ;  either  comply 
this  moment,  or  my  sword  shall  force  thee. 

Hyp.  Consider,  sir 

Phil.  Nay,  then,  discover  quick — tell  me  thy  name 
and  family. 

Hyp.  Hold,  sir ! 

Phil.  Speak,  or  thou  diest.      [A  noise  at  the  door. 
Hyp.  Sir,  I  will — Ha!  they  are  entering — O  !  for 
a  moment's  courage  ! — Come  on,  sir ! 

[She  breaks  from  him,  and  draxvSy  retiring,  till 
Don  Manuel,  Floua,  an^  Trappanti, 
toith  Servants,  rush  in,  and  part  thon. 
Man.  Knock  him  down  ! — Force  him  out  of  the 
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room  there ;  call  air  officer;  in  the  mean  time  secure 
him  in  the  cellar. 

Phil.  Hear  me  but  one  word,  sir. 

Man.  Stop  his  mouth Out  with  him.  \,They 

hurry  him  qff.^ — Come,  dear  son,  be  pacified. 

Hyp,  A  villain  !  {Walking  in  a  heat. 

Tlora^  Why  should  he  be  concerned,  now  he's  se- 
cure ?  such  a  rascal  would  but  contaminate  the  sword 
of  a  man  of  honour. 

Hyp.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  such  a  fellow  should  have  it 
in  his  power  to  disturb  me — But 

Enter  Rosara. 

Man.  Look ;  here's  my  daughter  in  a  fright  to  see 
for  you. 

Hyp.  Then  I*m  composed  again — 

\Runs  to  Rosara. 

B,os.  I  heard  fighting  here ;  I  hope  you  are  not 
wounded,  sir  ? 

Hyjp.  I  have  no  wound  but  what  the  priest  caa 
heal. 

Man.  Ay  !  well  said,  my  little  champion !    \Exit, 

Hyp.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  such  a  terrible  escape  to 
tell  you. 

Ros.  Truly,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should  lose  my 
little  husband. 

Hyp.  Husband,  quotha !  Get  me  but  once  safe  out 

of  these  breeches,  if  ever  I  wear  them  again 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  THE  FIFTH. 


SCENE  I. 


Don  Manuel's  House. 


Enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  What  in  the  name  of  roguery  can  this  new 
master  of  mine  be^  he's  either  a  fool,  or  bewitched, 
that's  positive. — First,  he  gives  me  fifty  pieces  for 
helping  him  to  marry  the  lady;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
wedding  Is  over,  claps  me  twenty  more  into  the  other 
hand,  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  her — Nay,  not  only 
that,  but  gives  me  a  strict  charge  to  observe  his  di- 
rections, in  being  evidence  against  him  as  an  impos- 
tor, to  refund  all  the  lies  I  have  told  in  his  service, 
to  sweep  him  clear  out  of  my  conscience,  and  now  to 
swear  the  robbery  against  him.  What  the  bottom  of 
this  can  be,  I  must  confess,  does  a  little  puzzle  my 

wit. There's  but  one  way  in  the  world  I  can  solve 

it — he  must  certainly  have  some  reason  to  hang  him- 
self, that  he's  ashamed  to  own ;  and  so  was  resolved 
first  to  be  married,  that  his  friends  might  not  wonder 
at  the  occasion.  But  here  he  comes  with  his  noose 
in  his  hand. 

Enter  Hypolita  and  Rosara. 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  go  to  Don  Pedro ;  he  has  busi- 
ness with  you. 

Trap.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Trappanti. 

Kos.  Who's  Don  Pedro,  pray  ? 
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Hyp.  Flora,  madam  ;  he  knows  her  yet  by  no  other 
narae.-^Where's  your  father,  madam  ? 

Ros.  I  saw  him  go  towards  his  closet ;  I  believe 
he's  gone  to  fetch  you  part  of  my  fortune. — Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

Man-  Ah,  my  little  conqueror !  let  me  embrace 
thee  ! — That  xver  I  should  live  to  see  this  day  ! — 
This  most  triumphant  day !  this  day  of  all  days  in 
my  life ! 

Hijp.  Ay,  and  of  my  life  too,  sir.  {Embracing  him, 

Man.  Ay,  my  cares  are  over — now,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  think  of  the  other  world,  for  I've  done 
all  my  business  in  this ;  look  you  here,  children,  I 
have  brought  you  some  baubjes,  that  will  make  you 
merry  as  long  as  you  live;  twelve 'thousand  pistoles 
are  the  least  value  of  them  :  the  rest  of  your  fortune 
shall  be  paid  in  the  best  Barbary  gold  to-morrow 
morning. 

Hyp.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  speaking  like  a  father !  this 
is  encouragement,  indeed ! 

Man.  Much  good  may  do  thy  heart  and  soul  with 
them- — and  Heaven  bless  you  together ! — I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  to  bring  it  about, 
children,  but,  thank  my  stars,  'tis  over — 'tis  over 
now  !  now  I  may  sleep  with  my  doors  open,  and  ne- 
ver have  my  slumbers  broken  with  the  fear  of  rogues 
and  rivals. 

Ros.  Don't  interrupt  him,  and  see  how  far  his  hu- 
mour will  carry  him.  [To  Hypohta. 

Man.  But  there  is  no  joy  lasting  in  this  world  ;  we 
must  all  die,  when  we  have  done  our  best,  sooner  or 
later;  old  or  young,  prince  or  peasant,  high  or  low, 
Jdngs,  lords,  and  commoners,  must  die  !  nothing  cer- 
tain ;  we  are  forced  to  buy  one  comfort  with  the  loss 
#f  smother.    Now  I  have  married  my  child,  I  have 
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lost  my  companion — I  have  parted  with  my  girl— 
her  heart's  gone  another  way  now — she'll  forget  her 
old  father — I  shall  never  have  her  wake  me  more, 
like  a  cheerful  lark,  with  her  pretty  songs  in  a  morn- 
ing— I  shall  have  nobody  to  chat  at  dinner  with  me 
now,  or  take  up  a  godly  book,  and  read  me  to  sleep, 
in  an  afternoon.  Ah !  these  comforts  are  all  gone 
now !  [  Weeps. 

Hyp.  How  very  near  the  extreme  of  one  passion 
is  to  another !  Now  he  is  tired  with  joy,  till  he  is 
downright  melancholy ! 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Man.  Ah,  my  child !  now  it  comes  to  the  test, 
methinks  I  don't  know  how  to  part  with  thee.- 

Ros.  Oh,  sir  !  we  shall  be  better  friends  than  ever. 

Man.  Uh,  uh  !  shall  we  i  wilt  thou  come  and  see 
the  old  man  now  and  then  ?  Well,  Heaven  bless  thee ! 
give  me  a  kiss — I  must  kiss  thee  at  parting :  be  a 
good  girl,  use  thy  husband  well,  make  an  obedient 
wife,  and  I  shall  die  contented. 

Hyp.  Die,  sir!  Come,  come,  you  have  a  great 
while  to  live— Hang  these  melancholy  thoughts ! 
they  are  the  worst  company  in  the  world  at  a  wed- 
ding— Consider,  sir,  we  are  young ;  if  you  would 
oblige  us,  let  us  have  a  little  life  and  mirth — a  jubi- 
lee to-day,  at  least :  stir  your  servants  ;  call  in  your 
neighbours;  let  me  see  your  whole  family  mad  for 
joy,  sir. 

Man.  Ha !  shall  we  ?  shall  we  be  merry  then  ? 

Hyp.  Merry,  sir !  ay,  as  beggars  at  a  feast.  What ! 
shall  a  dull  Spanish  custom  tell  me,  when  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  sha'n't  be  as  mad  as 
1  have  a  mind  to  ?  Let  me  see  the  face  of  nothing 
to-day  but  revels,  friends,  feasts,  and  music,  sir. 

Man.  Ah  !  thou  shalt  have  thy  humour — thou 
shalt  have  thy  humour  !  Hey,  within  there  !  rogues ! 
dogs !  slaves !  where  are  my  rascals  ?  Ah,  my  joy- 
flows  again 1  can't  bear  it ! 

G 
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Enter  Sancho  and  Servants. 

Sancho.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Man.  Call,  sir !  ay,  sir.  What's  the  reason  you 
are  not  all  out  of  your  wits,  sir  ?  don't  you  know  that 
your  young  mistress  is  married,  scoundrels  ? 

Sanch.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  all  ready  to  be  mad, 
as  soon  as  }T)ur  honour  will  please  to  give  any  dis- 
tracted ordei'S. 

Hi/p.  You  see,  sir,  they  only  want  a  little  encou- 
ragement. 

Man,  Ah,  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting  this  day, 

if  1  were  sure  to  beg  for  it  all  my  life  after Here, 

sirrah,  Cook!  look  into  the  Roman  history — see 
what  Mark  Antony  had  for  supper,  when  Cleopatra 
first  treated  him. — Go.  And,  d'ye  hear  ?  one  of  you 
step  to  Monsieur,  the  king's  butler,  for  the  same 
wine,  that  his  majesty  reserves  for  his  own  drinking ; 
tell  him  he  shall  have  his  price  for  it. 

Sancho.  How  much  will  you  please  to  have,  sir  ? 

3Ian.  Too  much,  sir;  I'll  have  every  thing  on  the 
outside  of  enough  to-day.  Go  you,  sirrah  !  run  to 
the  theatre,  and  detach  me  a  regiment  of  fiddlers,  and 
singers,  and  dancers ;  and  you,  sir,  to  my  nephew, 
Don  Louis,  give  my  service,  and  bring  all  his  family 
along  with  him.  Ah,  we'll  make  all  the  hair  in  the 
world  stand  an  end  at  our  joy ! 

Hi/p.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  now  it  be- 
gins to  look  like  a  wedding. — Here  comes  Flora— 
Now,  madam,  observe  your  cue. 

Enter  Flora. 

Flora.  Your  servant,  gentlemen— I  need  not  wish 
you  joy — you  have  it,  1  see— Don  Philip,  I  must 
needs  speak  with  you. 

H-jp.  Psha !  Pr'ythee  don't  plague  me  with  busi- 
ness at  such  a  time  as  this. 

F/oni.  Mv  business  won't  be  deferred,  sir. 
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Flora.  I  suppose  you  guess  it,  sir ;  and  I  must  tell 
you,  1  take  it  ill  it  was  not  done  before. 

Hyp-  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Flora.  Your  ear,  sir.  [Thei/ •whisper. 

Man.  What's  tlie  matter  now,  trow  ? 

Ros.  The  gentleman  seems  very  free,  methinks. 

Man.  Troth,  I  don't  like  it. 

Ros.  Don't  disturb  them,  sir — We  shall  know  all 
presently. 

Hi/p.  But  what  have  you  done  with  Don  Philip  ? 

Flora.  I  drew  the  servants  out  of  the  way,  while 
he  made  his  escape  :  what  we  do,  we  must  do  quick- 
ly— Come,  come,  put  on  your  fighting  face,  and  I'll 
be  with  them  presently.  {^Aside. 

Hyp.  \_Aloud.'\  Sir,  I  have  offered  you  very  fair ; 
if  you  don't  think  so,  I  have  married  the  lady,  and 
take  your  course. 

Flora.  Sir,  our  contract  was  a  full  third  ;  a  third 
part's  my  right,  and  I'll  have  it,  sir. 

Man.  Hey! 

Hyp,  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  since  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it  your  right,  you  shall  not  have  it. 

Flora.  Not,  sir ! 

Hyp.  No,  sir !— Look  ye,  don't  put  on  your  pert 
airs  to  me — 'gad,  I  shall  use  you  very  scurvily. 

Flora.  Use  me ! — You  little  son  of  a  whore,  draw. 

Hyp.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

[  Tkeyjighty  Don  Manuel  interposes. 

Ros.  Ah,  help  !  murder  !  [Runs  out, 

Man.  Within  there  !  help  !  murder ! — -Why,  gen- 
tlemen, are  ye  mad  ?  pray,  put  up. 

Hyp.  A  rascal ! 

Man.  Friends,  and  quarrel !  for  shame  ! 

Flora.  Friends  !  I  scorn  his  friendship;  and  since 
he  does  not  know  how  to  use  a  gentleman,  Til  do  a 
public  piece  of  justice,  and  use  him  like  a  villain. 

Hyp.  Let  me  go. 

iV/c«.  Better  words,  sir !  [To  Flora. 
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Flora.  Why,  sir,  do  ye  take  this  fellow  for  Doil 
Philip  ? 

Man.  What  do  ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Flora.  That  he  has  cheated  me  as  well  as  you — 
but  I'll  have  my  revenge  immediately.  [Exit  Flora. 
[HypoLiTA  Kulks  about,  and  Don  Manuel 
stares. 

Man.  Hey  !  what's  all  this  ? — what  is  it  ? — my 
heart  misgives  me. 

IJ^p-  Hey  !  who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Sancho. 

Here,  you !  bid  my  servant  run,  and  hire  me  a  coach 
and  tour  horses  immediately. 

Snncho.  Ye?,  sir.  [Etit. 

Man.  A  coach ! 

Enter  Viletta. 

Vil.  Sir,  sir !  bless  me !  what's  the  matter,  sir  i 
are  you  not  well  ? 

Man.  Yes,  yes — I  am — that  is — ha  I 

Vil    I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir. 

Man-   Vv  hat  business  can  he  have  for  a  coach  ? 

Vil.  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir,  from  Octavio, 

Man.  To  me  ? 

Vil.  No,  sir,  to  my  mistress — he  charged  me  to  de- 
liver it  immediately,  for  he  said  it  concerned  her  life 
and  fortune. 

Man.  How  !  let's  see  it — there's  what  I  promised 
thee-— begone.     What  can  this  be  now  !        [Reads. 

The  person,  iKho^nyourJiither  ignorantly  designs  you 
to  marry,  is  a  known  clieat,  and  an  impostor;  the  true 
Don  Philip,  who  is  my  intimate  friend,  tvill  immediate- 
ly appear  with  the  Corrigidore,  and  freah  evidence- 
aganut  him.  I  thought  this  advice,  though  J'rom  one 
you  hate,  would  be  well  received,  if  it  came  time  enough 
to  prevent  your  ruin,  Octavio. 
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Oh,  my  heart !  this  letter  was  not  designed  to  fall 
into  my  hands — I  am  affrighted — I  daie  not  think 
on't. 

Enter  Sancho. 

■    Sancho.  Sir,  your  man  is  not  within. 

Hyp.  Careless  rascal,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  when 
my  life's  at  stake  ! — Pr'ythee,  do  you  go  and  see  if 
thou  canst  get  me  any  post  horses.      [Exit  Sancho. 

Man.  Post  horses ! 

Enter  Rosara. 

Ros.  Oh,  dear,  sir,  what  was  the  matter  ? 

Man.  Hey  ! 

Ros.  What  made  them  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Man,  Child! 

Ros.  What  was  it  about,  sir?— You  look  con- 
cerned. 

3Tan.  Concerned! 

Ros.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  sir.  [To  Hypoltta, 
•who  minds  her  not.] — What's  the  matter  with  him, 
sir  ?  he  won't  speak  to  me.  [2o  Don  Manuel. 

Man.  A — speak ! — a — go  to  him  again — try  what 
fair  words  ■will  do,  and  see  if  you  can  pick  out  the 
meaning  of  all  this. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

[To  Hypolita.' 

Man.  Ay,  sir,  pray  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hi/p.  I'm  a  little  vexed  at  my  servant's  being  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  insolence  of  this  other  rascal. 

Man.  But  what  occasion  have  you  for  post-horses, 
sir? 

Hi/p.  Something  happens  a  little  cross,  sir. 

Man.  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Hyp.  I'll  tell  you  another  time,  sir. 

Man.  Another  time,  sir ! — pray,  satisfy  me  now. 

Hyp.  Lord,  sir !  when  you  see  a  man  out  of  hu- 
mour. 

«  2 
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Man.  Sir,  it  may  be  I'm  as  much  out  of  humour 
as  you ;  and  I  must  tell  ye,  I  don't  like  your  beha- 
viour, and  I'm  resolved  to  be  satisfied. 

Hyp.  Sir,  what  is  it  you'd  have  ?  [Peevishly. 

Man.  Look  ye,  sir in  short— I — I  have  received 

a  letter. 

Hiyp.  Well,  sir ! 

Man.  1  wish  it  may  be  well,  sir. 

Hi/p.  Bless  me,  sir  !  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Man.  Matter,  sir  ! — in  troth,  I'm  almost  afraid  and 
ashamed  to  tell  ye — but  if  you  must  needs  know — 
there's  the  matter,  sir.  [Gives  the  letter. 

Enter  Don  Louis. 

Louis.  Uncle,  I  am  your  humble  servant. 

Man.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  nephew. 

Louis.  I  received  your  invitation,  and  am  come  to 
pay  my  duty :  but  here  I  met  with  the  most  surpri- 
sing news. 

Man.  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Louis.  Why,  first  your  servant  told  me  my  young 
cousin  was  to  be  married  to-day  to  Don  Philip  de 
las  Torres ;  and  just  as  I  was  entering  your  doors, 
who  should  1  meet  but  Don  Philip,  with  the  Corri- 
gidore,  and  several  witnesses,  to  prove,  it  seems,  that 
the  person,  whom  you  were  just  going  to  marry  my 
cousin  to, lias  usurped  hisname,  betrayed  you,  robbed 
him,  and  is,  in  short,  a  rank  impostor  ? 

Man.  Dear  nephew  !  don't  torture  me.  Are  you 
sure  you  know  Don  Philip  when  you  see  him  ? 

Louis.  Know  him,  sir !  were  we  not  school-fellows, 
fellow-collegians,  and  fellow-travellers  ? 

Man.  But  are  you  sure  you  may  not  have  forgot 
him,  neither  ?    > 

Louis.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  had  not  for- 
got you,  sir. 

Man.  But  one  question  more,  and  I  am  dumb  for 
ever — it  that  he  ? 
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Louis.  That,  sir  !  no,  nor  in  the  least  like  him. 

Man.  Oh  !  oh !  oh  1  oh  !  my  poor  child  ! 

lios.  Oh !  [Seems  tojainf. 

Man.  Ah  !  look  to  my  child. 

Louis.  Is  this  the  villain,  then,  that  has  imposed 
on  you  ? 

Hi/jh  Sir,  I'm  this  lady's  husband,  and  while  Pm 
sure  that  name  can't  be  taken  from  me,  I  shall  be 
contented  with  laughing  at  any  other  you  or  your 
party  dare  give  me. 

Man.  Oh! 

Louis.  Nay  then,  within  there! — such  a  villain 
ought  to  be  made  an  example. 

Enter  Corrigidore  and  txjoo  Alguazils,  mth  DoM 
Philip,  Octayio,  Flora,  TRArPANXi,  and  Vi- 

LETTA. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  we're  undone  !  all  comes  too  late  !— 
my  poor  cousin's  married  to  the  impostor ! 

Phil.  How! 

Oct.  Confusion! 

Man.  Oh,  oh ! 

Phil.  That's  the  person,  sir,  and  I  demand  your 
justice. 

Oct.  And  I. 

Flora.  And  all  of  us. 

Man.  Will  my  cares  never  be  over  ? 
r  Cor.  Well',  gentlemen,  let  me  rightly  understand 
what  'tis  you  charge  him  with,  and  I'll  commit  him 
immediately — First,  sir,  you  say  these  gentlemen  all 
know  you  to  be  the  true  Don  Philip  ? 

Louis.  That,  sir,  I  presume,  my  oath  will  prove. 

Oct.  Or  mine. 

Flora.  And  mine. 

Trap.  Ay,  and  mine  too,  sir. 

Man.  Where  shall  I  hide  this  shameful  head  ? 

Flora.  And  for  the  robbery,  that  I  can  prove  upon 
him ;  he  confessed  to  me  at  Toledo,  he  stole  this  gen- 
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tieman's  portmanteau  there,  to  carry  on  his  design 
upon  this  lady,  and  agreed  to  give  me  a  third  part  of 
her  fortune,  for  my  assistance,  which  he  refusing  to 
pay  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  over,  I  thought  ray- 
self  obliged,  in  honour,  to  discover  him. 

Hyp.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  insult  me  if  you 
please ;  but  I  presume  you'll  hardly  be  able  to  prove 
that  I*m  not  married  to  the  lady,  or  have  not  the  best 

fart  of  her  fortune  in  my  pocket ;  so  do  your  worst  j 
own  my  ingenuity,  and  am  proud  on't. 

Man.  Ingenuity,  abandoned  villain  ! — But,  sir,  be- 
fore you  send  him  to  gaol,  I  desire  he  may  return  the 
jewels  I  gave  him,  as  part  of  ray  daughter's  portion. 

Cor,  That  can't  be,  sir ;  since  he  has  raarried  the 
lady,  her  fortune's  lawfully  his.  All  we  can  do,  is  to 
prosecute  him  for  robbing  this  gentleman. 

Man.  Oh  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

Hyp.  Return  the  jewels,  sir !  If  you  don't  pay  me 
the  rest  of  her  fortune  to-morrow  morning,  you  may 
chance  to  go  to  gaol  before  me. 

Man.  Oh  that  I  were  buried !  will  my  cares  never 
be  over  ? 

Hyp.  They  are  pretty  near  it,  sir ;  you  can't  have 
much  more  to  trouble  you. 

Cor.  Come,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  must  desire  to  take 
your  deposition  in  writing. 

\_Goes  to  the  tabic  ivith  Flora. 

Phil.  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  your  own  rashness 
has  brought  you  to ! 

Man,  Pray  f«rbear,  sir. 

Hyp.  Keep  it  up,  madam.         [Aside  to  Rosara. 

Ros.  Oh,  sir,  how  wretched  have  you  made  me  ! 
Is  this  the  care  you  have  taken  of  me  for  my  blind 
obedience  to  your  commands  ? — this  my  reward  for 
filial  duty  ? 

Man.  Ah,  my  poor  child  ! 

Ros.  But  I  deserve  it  all,  for  ever  listening  to  your 
barbarous  proposal)  when  my  conscience  might  have 
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told  me  my  vows  and  person,  in  justice  and  honour, 
were  the  wronged  Octavio's. 

Ma7u  Oh,  oh  \ 

Oct»  Can  she  repent  her  falsehood  then  at  last  ? — 
Is't  possible  ? — then  I  am  wounded  too !  Oh,  my  poor, 
undone,  Rosara !  \_Goestoher.'\  Ungrateful!  cruel! 
perjured  man ! 

Man.  Oh,  don't  insult  me !  I  deserve  the  worst  you 
can  say — I'm  a  miserable  wretch,  and  I  repent  me. 

Vil.  So!  here's  the  lady  in  tears,  the  lover  in  rage, 
the  old" gentleman  out  of  his  senses,  most  of  the  com- 
pany distracted,  and  the  bridegroom  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  hanged — the  merriest  wedding  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life ! 

Cor.  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  before  I 
make  your  warrant  ?  [7o  Hypolita. 

Hyp.  A  word  or  two,  and  I  obey  ye,  sir. — Gentle- 
men, I  have  reflected  on  the  folly  of  ray  action,  and 
foresee  the  disquiets  1  am  like  to  undergo  in  being 
this  lady's  husband  ;  therefore,  as  I  own  myself  the 
author  of  all  this  seeming  ruin  and  confusion,  so  I  am 
willing  (desiring  first  the  officers  may  withdraw)  tO' 
offer  something  to  the  general  quiet. 

Oct.  What  can  this  mean  i 

Phil.  Psha !  some  nevv  contrivance — Let's  begone. 

Louis.  Stay  a  moment ;  it  can  be  no  harm  to  hear 
him — Sir,  will  you  oblige  us  ? 

Cor.  Wait  without.  \^Exeunt  Alguazils. 

Vil.  What's  to  be  done  now,  trow  ? 

Trap.  Some  smart  thing,  I  warrant  ye : — the  little 
gentleman  has  a  notable  head,  'faith  1 

Flora.  Nay,  gentlemen,  thus  much  I  know  of  him, 
that,  if  you'  can  but  persuade  him  to  be  honest,  'tis 
still  in  his  pnwer  to  make  you  all  amends,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  'tis  high  ^imt  he  should  propose  it. 

Aian.  Ay,  'tis  time  he  were  hanged,  indeed,  for  I 
know  no  other  amends  he  can  make  us. 

Hj/j).  Then  1  must  tell  you,  sir,  1  owe  you  no  re- 
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paration  ;  the  injuries  which  you  complain  of,  your 
sordid  avarice  and  breach  of  promise  here,  have  just- 
ly brought  upon  you.  Therefore,  sfr,  if  you  are  in- 
jured, you  may  thank  yourself  for  it. 

3Ian.  Nay,  dear  sir,  I  do  confess  my  blindness. 
Hyp.  Well,  sir,  however  little  you  have  deserved 
it,  yet,  for  your  daughter's  sake,  if  you'll  oblige  your- 
self by  signing  this  paper,  to  keep  your  first  promise, 
and  give  her  with  her  full  fortune  to  this  gentleman, 
I'm  still  content,  on  that  condition,  to  disannul  my 
own  pretences,  and  resign  her. 

Man.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you ;  fot  I 
can  never  believe  you'll  have  good  nature  enough  to 
hang  yourself  out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  him. 
Hyp.  Then,  sir,  to  let  you  see  I  have  not  only  an 
honest  meaning,  but  an  immediate  power  to  make 
good  my  word,  I  first  renounce  all  title  to  her  for- 
tune ;  these  jewel?,  which  I  received  from  you,  I  give 
him  free  possession  of;  and  now,  sir,  the  rest  of  her 
fortune  you  owe  hfra  with  her  person. 

Man.  This  is  unaccountable,  I  must  confess 
But  still,  sir,  if  you  disannul  your  pretences,  how 

you'll  persuade  that  gentleman  to  part  with  his 

Phil-  That,  sir,  shall  be  no  let ;  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  virtue  of  my  friend's  title,  to  en* 
tertain  a  thought  that  can  disturb  it. 
Hyp.  Now,  sir,  it  only  stops  at  you. 
Man.  Well,  sir,  I  «ee  the  paper  is  only  condition- 
al, and  since  the  general  welfare  is  concerned,  I  won't 
Tefuse  to  lend  you  my  helping  hand  to  it ;  but  if  you 
should  not  make  your  words  good,  sir,  I  hope  you 
won't  take  it  ill  if  a  man  should  poison  you  ? 

Phil.  And,  sir,  let  me  too  warn  you  hoW  you  exe- 
cute this  promise ;  your  flattery  and  dissembled  pe- 
nitence has  deceived  me  once  already,  which  makes 
me,  I  confess,  a  little  slow  in  my  belief;  therefore, 
take  heed,  expect  no  second  mercy ;  for,  be  assure^ 
of  this,  I  never  can  forgive  a  villain, 
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Hyp.  If  I  am  proved  one,  spare  me  not — I  ask  but 
this — Use  me  as  you  find  me. 

Phil.  TJiat  you  may  depend  on. 

Man.  There,  sh*. 

[^Gives  Hypolita  the  xvriiing  signed. 

Ros.  Now  I  tremble  for  her.  [Aside. 

Hyp.  And  now,  Don  Philip,  I  confess  you  are  the 
only  injured  person  here. 

Phil  I  know  not  that — do  my  friend  right,  and  I 
shall  easily  forgive  thee. 

Hyp.  Hfs  pardon,  with  his  thanks,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
deserve;  but  how  shall  I  forgive  myself?  Is  therein 
nature  left  a  means  that  can  repair  tlie  shameful 
slights,  the  insults,  and  the  long  disquiets  you  have 
known  from  love  ? 

Phil.  Let  me  understand  thee. 

Hyp.  Examine  well  your  heart ;  and  if  the  fierce 
resentment  of  its  wrongs  has  not  extinguished  quite 
the  usual  soft  compassion  there,  revive  at  least  one 
spark,  in  pity  of  my  woman's  weakness. 

Phil.  Whither  vvouidst  thou  carry  me? 

Hyp,  The  extravagant  attempt  I  have  this  day  run 
through,  to  meet  you  thus,  justly  may  subject  me  to 
your  contempt  and  scorn  ;  unless  the  same  forgiving 
goodness,  that  used  to  overlook  the  failings  of  Hypo- 
lita, prove  still  my  friend,  and  soften  all  with  the  ex- 
cuse of  love.  \^All  seem  amazed. 

Phil.  Speak  on,  and  awake  me  to  the  joy,  while  I 
have  sense  to  hear  you  ! 

Hyp.  Oh,  Philip  !  Hypolita  is — ^yours  for  ever  ! 
[They  advance  slowly,  and  at  last  rush  into  one 
anoiher^s  arms. 

Phil.  Hypolita  !  1  know  her  by  the  busy  pulses  at 
my  heart,  which  only  love  like  mine  can  feel,  and  she 
alone  can  give.  [Eagerly  embracing  her. 

Man.  What  the  devil,  have  I  then  been  pleased,  and 
plagued,  and  frighted  out  of  my  wits  by  a  woman  ail 
this  while  i  Odsbud!  she  is  a  notable  contriver !  Stand 
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clear,  ho  !  for  if  I  have  not  a  fair  brush  at  her  lips, 
.  nay,  if  she  does  not  give  me  the  hearty  smack  too, 
odswinds  and  thunder  !  she  is  not  the  good-humour- 
ed girl  I  took  her  for. 

j^i/p-  Come,  sir,  I  won't  baulk  your  good  humour. 
[He  kisses  her.]  And  now  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of 
you :  you  remember  your  promise ;  only  your  bless- 
ing here,  sir.  [Octavio  and  Rosara  kneel. 

Man.  Ah,  I  can  deny  thee  nothing ;  and  since  I 
find  thou  art  not  fit  for  my  girl's  business  thyself,  Od- 
zooks !  it  shall  never  be  done  out  of  the  family — and 
so,  children,  Heaven  bless  you  together ! — And  now 
my  cares  are  over  again. 

Oct.  We'll  study  to  deserve  your  love,  sir. 

Phil.  My  friend  successful  too  !  then  my  joys  are 
double  ! — But  how  this  generous  attempt  was  started 
first  •  how  it  has  been  pursued,  and  carried  with  this 
kind  surprise  at  last,  gives  me  wonder  equal  to  my 

Hyp.  Here  is  one,  that  at  more  leisure  shall  inform 
you  all :  she  was  ever  a  friend  to  your  love,  has  had 
a  hearty  share  in  the  fatigue,  and  now  I  am  bound  in 
honour  to  give  her  part  of  the  garland  too. 

Phil.  How!  she! 

Flora.  Trusty  Flora,  sir,  at  your  service.  I  have 
had  many  a  battle  with  my  lady,  upon  your  account; 
but  I  always  told  her  we  should  do  her  business  at 
last. 

Man.  Another  metamorphosis !  Brave  girls, 'faith ! 
'Odzooks !  we  shall  have  them  make  campaigns 
shortly ! 

Phil.  In  Seville  I'll  provide  for  thee. 

Hyp.  Nay,  here's  another  accomplice  too,  confe- 
derate I  can't  say,  for  honest  Trappanti  did  not  know 
but  that  I  was  as  great  a  rogue  as  himself. 

Trap.  It's  a  folly  to  lie  ;  I  did  not  indeed,  madam 
—But  the  world  cannot  say  I  have  been  a  rogue  to 
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your  ladyship — and  if  you  had  not  parted  with  your* 
money 

Hyp.  Thou  hadst  not  parted  with  thy  honesty? 

Trap.  Right,  madam ;  but  how  should  a  poor  na- 
ked fellow  resist  when  he  had  so  many  pistoles  held 
against  him.  [Shows  money. 

Man.  Ay,  ay,  well  said,  lad, 

I'il.  La !  a  tempting  bait  indeed !  Let  him  offer  to 
marry  me  again,  if  he  dares !  \_  Aside. 

Phil.  Well,  Trappanti,  thou  hast  been  serviceable 
however,  and  I'll  think  of  thee. 

Oct.  Nay,  I  am  his  debtor  too. 

Trap.  Ah,  there's  a  very  easy  way,  gentlemen,  to 
reward  me ;  and  since  you  partly  owe  your  happiness 
to  my  roguery,  I  should  be  very  proud  to  owe  mine 
only  to  your  generosity. 

Oct.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  I  find  by  my  constitution  that  it 
is  as  natural  to  be  in  love  as  an  hungry,  and  that  I 
han*t  a  jot  less  stomach  than  the  best  of  my  betters; 
and  though  I  have  often  thought  a  wife  but  dining 
every  day  upon  the  same  dish,  yet  methinks  it's  bet- 
ter than  no  dinner  at  all :  and,  for  my  part,  I  had  ra- 
ther have  no  stomach  to  my  meat,  than  no  meat  to 
my  stomach  :  upon  which  consideration,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  I  desire  you'll  use  your  interest  with  Ma- 
dona  here to  let  me  dine  at  her  ordinary. 

Man.  A  pleasant  rogue,  'faith  !  Odzooks  !  the  jade 
shall  have  him.  Come,  hussy,  he's  an  ingenious  per- 
son. 

Vil.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  his  stuff;  when  he 
speaks  plain,  I  know  what  to  say  to  him. 

Trap.  Why  then,  in  plain  terms,  let  me  a  lease  of 
your  tenement — marry  rae. 

Vil.  Ay,  now  you  say  something 1  was  afraid, 

by  what  you  said  in  the  garden,  you  had  only  a  mind 
to  be  a  wicked  tenant  at  will. 
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Trap.  No,  no,  child,  I  have  no  mind  ,to  be  turned 
oxit  at  a  quarter's  warning. 

Vil.  Well,  there's  my  hand — and  now  meet  me  as 
soon  as  you  will  with  a  canonical  lawyer,  and  I'll  give 
you  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  premises. 

Man.  'Odzooks !  and  well  thought  of;  I'll  send  for 
one  presently.  Here,  you  sirrah,  run  to  Father  Be- 
nedict again,  tell  him  his  work  don't  hold  here,  his 
last  marriage  is  dropped  to  pieces,  but  now  we  have 
got  better  tackle,  he  must  come  and  stitch  two  or 
three  fresh  couple  together,  as  fast  as  he  can.  Novr 
all  my  cares  are  over. 

Phil.  Now,  my  Hypolita, 
Let  our  example  teach  mankind  to  love. 
From  thine  the  fair  their  favours  may  improve ; 
To  the  quick  pains  you  give,  our  joys  we  owe. 
Till  those  we  feel,  these  we  can  never  know. 
But  warn'd  with  honest  hope  from  my  success, 
Ev'n  in  the  height  of  all  its  miseries. 
Oh,  never  let  a  virtuous  mind  despair. 
For  constant  hearts  are  love's  peculiar  care. 

\JE,xeunt  omnes. 


THE  END. 
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REMARKS. 


The  author  of  this  comedy  possessed  a  mind  which 
delighted  every  man,  and  a  person  which  charmed 
every  woman. 

Wycherly  lived  in  the  cheerful  days  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  was  the  companion  of  the  wits  of  that  pe- 
riod, caressed  by  his  sovereign,  and,  it  is  said,  beloved 
by  his  sovereign's  mistress,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Cleveland. 

As  a  wife  has  too  often  the  power  to  make  her 
husband  conceive  a  friendship  for  the  very  man  who 
is  the  means  of  his  disgrace,  such  surely  may  be 
the  power  of  a  mistress ;  and  the  singular  partiality 
which  his  majesty  shewed  for  the  author  of  this  play, 
might  possibly  be  derived  from  the  same  artful  source 
which  supplies  treachery  to  the  marriage  state- 
though,  in  the  present  case,  followed  by  less  fatal 
consequences. 

In  the  course  of  a  dangerous  illness,  which  for 
some  time  threatened  Wycherly's  life,  the  king  even 
condescended  to  visit  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Bow- 
street,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  present  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  travel  to  the  south 
of  France  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  the  manarch  conferred  on  him  a 
still  higher  degree  of  honour  than  he  had  yet  done, 
by  entrusting  to  his  care  the  tuition  of  a  favourite 
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son,  and  allowing  him  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  a 
year  for  his  guardianship. 

The  present  comedy  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
court,  and  warmly  received  by  the  town ;  which  will 
give  the  reader  no  surprise,  as  its  fable,  incidents,  and 
dialogue,  are  all  perfectly  dramatic,  and  worthy  of 
high  admiration. — Yet  to  one  who  has  seen  this  play 
acted  of  late  years,  it  must  appear  wonderful  how  it 
could  ever  be  performed  successfully  without  Mr« 
Jordan. 

Mrs  Jordan  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  Lon- 
don stage  in  the  character  of  Peggy.  She  came  with 
no  report  in  her  favour  to  elevate  her  above  a  very 
moderate  salary;  or  to  attract  more  than  a  very  mo-. 
derate  house  when  she  appeared.  But  here  modera- 
tion stopped.  She  at  once  displayed  such  consum- 
mate art,  with  such  bewitching  nature — such  excel- 
lent sense,  with  such  innocent  simplicity,  that  her 
auditors  were  boundless  in  their  plaudits,  and  so  warm 
in  her  praises  when  they  left  the  theatre,  that  their 
friends  at  home  would  not  give  credit  to  the  extent  of 
their  eulogiuras. 

It  is  unnecessaryto  tell  the  present  generation,  that 
not  a  syllable  that  was  spoken  in  Mrs  Jordan's  com- 
mendation in  this  character  was  extravagant. 

Amongst  the  external  gifts  which  inspire  endear- 
ing sensations  from  one  human  being  to  another, 
the  most  fascinating  is,  perhaps,  a  melodious  voice 
— not  the  vocal  music  of  singing,  but  of  speaking. 
Mrs  Jordan  has  this  gift  beyond  any  woman  who 
speaks  in  public.  As  a  proof,  her  pronunciation 
is  imperfect ;  for  most  of  her  words  are  uttered  with 
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a  kind  of  provincial  dialect ;  yet  her  tones  are  en- 
chanting as  the  softest  harmony — "  a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds.'' 

"  The  Country  Girl"  was  originally  called  "  The 
Country  Wife ;"  and  received  its  new  title  from  Mr 
Garrick,  who  revived  the  comedy,  when  he  was  ma- 
nager of  Drury  Lane,  and  expunged  those  parts  of  it, 
which  probably  were  thought  the  most  entertaining 
in  the  age  when  it  was  written,  but  which  an  im- 
proved taste  delicately  rejects.  The  comedy,  in  its 
present  state,  boasts  the  witty  dialogue  of  former 
times,  blended  with  the  purity  and  happy  incidents 
of  modern  dramas. 

As  the  catastrophe  of  all  comedies  is  marriage,  mar- 
riage was  likewise  the  catastrophe  of  poor  Wycherly's 
own  comic  scenes;  for  he  marrie.l,  and  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  a  deep  tragedy.  He  married  the  Countess  of 
Drogheda,  who  was  young,  rich,  and  beautiful;  but 
who  had  not  domestic  virtues  to  reward  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  sovereign's  favour,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed their  union.  It  is  said,  the  king  resented  the 
author's  not  having  solicited  his  consent  to  the  nup- 
tials; but  other  causes  were  more  likely  to  have  ef- 
fected his  disgrace  at  court.  The  slighted  Cleveland 
might  be  his  enemy ;  or,  as  Charles  the  Second  was 
a  social  spirit,  perhaps,   like  Sparkisli  in  this  play, 

he "  Could  not  love  a  woman,  whom  other  men  did 

not  love." — And  his  majesty  might  require  Wycher- 
ly's passion  for  the  Duchess  to  incite  his  own";  as  com- 
panions, by  seeing  others  drink,  are  merrily  led  to  the 
joys  of  intoxication. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Moody 

Harcourt 

Sparkish 

Belville 

William 

Countryman 

3Tr  WroughioM, 
Mr  Barrymore. 
Mr  Russel. 
Mr  Holland. 
Mr  Maddocks. 
Mr  Purser, 

Miss  Peggy 

Alithea 

Lucy 

Mrs  Jordan. 
Miss  Mellon. 
Mrs  Scott. 

SCENE^London. 

THE 

COUNTRY  GIRL. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 


SCENE   I. 


Harcourt*s  Lodgings. 

Harcourt  and  Belville  discovered  sitting. 

Hare.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  and  so  you  are  in  love,  nephew* 
not  reasonably  and  gallantly,  as  a  young  gentleman 
ought,  but  sighingly,  miserably  so — not  content  to  be 
ankle  deep,  you  have  soused  over  head  and  ears— ha, 
Dick? 

Belv.  I  am  pretty  much  in  that  condition,  indeed, 
uncle.  [Sighs, 

Hare.  Nay,  never  blush  at  it — when  I  was  of  your 
age  1  was  ashamed  too — but  three  years  at  college, 
and  half  a  one  at  Paris,  methinks  should  have  cured 
you  of  that  unfashionable  weakness—modesty. 

Belv.  Could  1  have  released  mysfli  from  that,  I 
had,  perhaps,  been  at  this  instant  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  what  I  must  despair  now  ever  to  obtain— 
Heigho ! 

Hare.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  foolish  indeed. 

Belv.  Don't  laugh  at  me,  uncle;  1  am  foolish,  I 
kuovv;  but,  like  other  fools,  I  deserve  to  be  pitied. 
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Hare.  Pr'ythee  don't  talk  of  pity;  how  can  I  help 

you? for  this  Country  Girl  of  youi-s  is  certainly 

married. 

,  Bdv.  No,  no — I  won't  believe  it;  she  is  not  mar- 
ried, nor  she  sha'n't,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Hare.  Well  said,  modesty. — With  such  a  spirit, 
you  can  help  yourself,  Dick,  without  my  assistance. 

Belv.  But  you  must  encourage,  and  advise  me  too, 
or  I  shall  never  make  any  thing  of  it. 

Hare.  Provided  the  girl  is  not  married ;  for  I  never, 
never  encourage  young  men  to  covet  their  neighbour's 
wives. 

Belv.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  she  is  not  mar- 
ried. 

Hare.  O,  to  be  sure,  your  heart  is  much  to  be  re- 
lied upon — but,  to  convince  you  that  I  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  your  distress,  and  that  I  am  as  nearly  allied 
to  you  in  misfortunes  as  in  relationship,  you  must 
know 

Bdv.  What,  uncle  ?  you  alarm  me 

Hare.  That  I  am  in  love  too. 

Belv.  Indeed ! 

Hare.  Miserably  in  love. 

Belv.  That's  charming. 

Hare.  And  my  mistress  is  just  going  to  be  married 
to  another. 

Belv.  Better  and  better. 

Hare.  I  knew  ray  fellow-sufferings  would  please 
you ;  but  now  prepare  for  the  wonderful  wonder  of 
wonders ! 

Belv.   Well! 

Hare.  My  mistress  is  in  the  same  house  with  yours. 

Belv.  What,  are  you  in  love  with  Pegsjv  too? 

[Rising  from  Iris  Chair. 

Hare.  Well  said,  jealousy. — No,  no,  set,  y*'ur  heart 
at  rest. — Your  Peggy  is  too  young  and  toe  ssmiple  for 
me. — I  must  have  one  a  little  more  kiiouiii-,  a  little 
better  bred,  just  old  enou<fh  to  see  the  diliiireuce  be- 
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tween  me  and  a  coxcomb,  spirit  enough  to  break  from 
a  brother's  engagements,  and  chase  for  herself. 

Belv.  You  don't  mean  Ahthea,  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried 10  Mr  Sparkish ! 

Hare.  Can't  1  be  in  love  with  a  lady  that  is  going 
to  be  married  to  another  as  well  as  you,  sir? 

Belv.  B'lt  S|>»ikish  is  your  friend  ! 

Hare.  Pry 'thee  don't  call  him  my  friend  ;  he  can 
be  nobody's  friend,  not  even  his  own  -  -  He  would  thrust 
himself  into  my  acquaintance,  would  introduce  me  to 
his  mistress,  ttiough  1  have  told  him  again  and  agaia 
that  1  was  in  love  with  her,  which,  instead  of  ridding 
me  of  him,  has  made  liira  only  ten  times  more  trouble- 
some— and  me  really  in  love-^He  should  suffer  for 
his  self-sufficiency. 

Belv.  'Tis  a  conceited  puppy !— And  what  success 
with  the  lady  ? 

Hare.  No  great  hopes — and  yet,  if  I  could  defer 
the  marriage  a  few  days,  I  should  not  despair; — her 
honour,  1  am  cojifident,  is  her  only  attachment  ta 
my  rival — she  can't  like  Sparkish,  and  if  I  can  work 
upon  his  credulity,  a  credulity  which  even  popery 
would  be  ashamed  of,  I  may  yet  have  the  chance  of 
throwing  sixes  upon  the  dice  to  save  me. 

Belv.  Nothing  can  save  me. 

Hare.  No,  not  if  you  whine  and  sigh,  when  you 
should  be  exerting  every  thing  that  is  man  about  you. 
I  have  sent  Sparkish,  who  is  admitted  at  all  hours  in 
the  house,  to  know  hf»w  the  land  lies  for  you,  and  if 
she  is  not  marritd  already. 

Belv  How  cruel  you  are — you  raise  me  up  with 
one  hand,  and  then  knock  me  down  with  the  other ! 

Hare.  Well,  well,  she  sha'n't  be  married  [Knocking 
at  the  Door.^  This  is  Sparkish,  I  suppose  3  don't  drop 
the  h;ast  hint  of  your  passion  to  him;  if  you  do,  vou 
may  as  well  advertise  it  in  the  public  papeiSt 

Belv.  I'll  be  careful. 
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Enter  William. 

Will.  An  odd  sort  of  a  person,  from  the  country  I 
Relieve,  who  calls  himself  Moody,  wants  to  see  you, 
sir;  but  as  I  did  not  know  him,  i  said  you  were  not 
at  home,  but  would  return  directly ;  "  And  so  will  I 
too,"  said  he,  very  short  and  surly ;  and  away  he 
went,  mumbling  to  himself 

Harc.Yery  well.  Will— I'll  see  him  when  he  comes. 
lExit  William.]    Moody  call  to  see  me  1 — He  has 
something  more  in  his  head  than  making  me  a  visit 
— *tis  to  complain  of  you,  I  suppose. 
Belv.  How  can  he  know  me  ? 
Hare,  We  must  suppose  the  worst,  and  be  prepared 
for  him.— Tell  me  all  you  know  of  this  ward  of  his, 
this  Peggy — Peggy  what's  her  name  ? 
Belv.  Thrift,  Thrift,  uncle. 

Hare.  Ay,  ay.  Sir  Thomas  Thrift's  daughter,  of 
Hampshire,  and  left  very  young  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  my  old  acquaintance  and  companion.  Jack 
Moody. 

Belv.  Your  companion !  he's  old  enough  to  be  your 
father. 

Hare.  Thank  you,  nephew ;  he  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  me  in  years,  as  well  as  wisdom.  When  I 
firsC  launched  from  the  university  into  this  ocean  of 
London,  he  was  the  greatest  rake  in  it;  1  knew  him 
well  for  near  two  years,  but  ail  of  a  sudden  he  took 
a  freak  (a  very  prudent  one)  of  retiring  wholly  into 
the  country. 

Belv.  There  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the 
odd  disposition  of  his  neighbour.  Sir  Thomas,  that  he 
left  him  sole  guardian  to  his  daughter,  who  forfeits 
half  her  fortune  if  she  does  not  marry  with  his  con- 
sent— there's  the  devil,  uncle. 

Hare.  And  are  you  so  young,  so  foolish,  and  iS 
much  in  love,  that  you  would  take  her  with  half  hev 
'^alue  ?  ha,  nephew  ? 
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Belv.  I'll  take  her  with  any  thing — with  nothing. 

Hare.  What !  such  an  unaccomplished,  awkward, 
silly  creature ;  he  has  scarce  taught  her  to  write ;  she 
has  seen  nobody  to  converse  with,  but  the  country 
people  about  them ;  so  she  can  do  nothing  but  dangle 
her  arms,  look  gawky,  turn  her  toes  in,  and  talk  broad 
Hampshire. 

Belv.  Don't  abuse  her  sweet  simplicity — had  you 
but  heard  her  talk,  as  I  have  done,  from  the  garden 
wall  in  the  country,  by  moonlight 

Hare.   Romeo  and  Juliet,  I  protest,  ha,  ha,  ha  f 

"  Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious" ha,  ha,  ha! 

How  often  have  you  seen  this  fair  Capulet  ? 

Belv.  I  saw  her  three  times  in  the  country,  and 
spoke  to  her  twice;  I  have  leapt  an  orchard  wall, 
like  Romeo,  to  come  at  her,  played  the  balcony  scene 
from  an  old  summer  house  in  the  garden ;  and,  if  I  lose 
her,  I  will  find  out  an  apothecary,  and  play  the  tomb 
scene  too. 

Hare.  Well  said,  Dick  I — this  spirit  must  produce 
something.— -But  has  the  old  dragon  ever  caught  you 
sighing  at  her  ? 

Belv.  Never  in  the  country ;  he  saw  me  yesterday 
kissing  my  hand  to  her  from  the  new  tavern  window, 
that  looks  upon  the  back  of  his  house,  and  immedi- 
ately drove  her  from  it,  and  fastened  up  the  window- 
shutters. 

Spark.  [Without,]  Very  well.  Will,  I'll  go  up  to  them. 

Hare.  I  hear  Sparkish  coming  up — take  care  of 
what  i  told  you — not  a  word  of  Peggy ; — hear  his 
intelligence,  and  make  use  of  it,  without  seeming  to 
mind  it. 

Belv.  Mum,  mum,  uncle. 

Entei'  Sparkish. 

Spark.  O,  my  dear  Harcourt,  I  shall  die  with 
laughing — 1  have  such  news  for  thee — ha,«ha,  ha!— 
\\  liai,  your  nephew  too,  and  a  little  dumpish,  or  so— 
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you  have  been  giving  him  a  lecture  upon  economv 
I  suppose — you,  who  never  had  any,  can  best  de'- 
scribe  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  want  of  it.— I  ne- 
ver mind  my  own  affairs,  not  I — "  The  gods  take 
care  of  Cato." — I  hear,  Mr  Belville,  you  have  got 
a  pretty  snug  house,  with  a  bow  window  that  looks 
into  the  Park,  aad  a  back  door  that  goes  out  into  it. 
— ^Very  convenient,  and  well  imagined — no  young 
handsome  fellow  should  be  without  one — you  may 
be  always  ready  there,  like  a  spider  in  his  web,  to 
seize  upon  strayed  women  of  quality. 

Hare.  As  you  used  to  do — you  vain  fellow  you; 
pr'ythee  don't  teach  my  nephew  your  abandoned 
tricks — he  is  a  modest  young  man,  and  you  must  not 
spoil  him. — 

Spark,  May  be  so  ;— but  his  modesty  has  done 
some  mischief  at  our  house — my  surly,  jealous  bro- 
ther-in-law saw  that  modest  young  gentleman  casting 
a  wishful  eye  at  his  forbidden  fruit,  from  the  new  ta- 
vern window. 

Bdv.  You  mistake  the  person,  Mr  Sparki»h— -I  don't 
know  what  young  lady  you  mean. 

Hare.  Explain  yourself,  Sparkish,  you  must  mis- 
take— Dick  has  never  seen  the  girl. 

Spark.  I  don't  say  he  has ;  I  only  tell  you  what 
Moody  says.  Besides  he  went  to  the  tavern  himself, 
and  inquired  of  the  waiter  who  dined  in  the  back 
room.  No.  4,  and  they  told  him  it  was  Mr  Belville, 
your  nephew;  that's  all  I  know  of  the  matter,  or  de- 
sire to  know  of  it,  'faith. 

Hare.  He  kissed  his  hand,  indeed,  to  your  lady, 
Alithea,  and  is  more  in  love  with  her  than  you  are, 
and  very  near  as  much  as  I  am ;  so  look  about  you, 
such  a  youth  may  be  dangerous. 

Spark.  The  more  danger  the  more  honour:  I  defy 
you  both  ;  win  her  and  wear  her  if  you  can — Dolus 
an  vinus\x\  love  as  well  as  in  war — though  you  must 
be  expeditious,  'faith;  for  I  believe,  if  I  don't  change 
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my  mind,  I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after. 
Have  you  no  honest  clergyman,  Harcourt,  no  fellow 
collegian  to  recommend  to  me  to  do  the  business  ? 

Hare  Nothing  ever,  sure,  was  so  lucky.  \^Aside.'\ 
Why,  faith,  I  have,  Sparkish;  my  brother,  a  twin 
brother,  '^ed  Harcourt,  will  he  in  town  to-day,  and 
proud  tn  attend  your  commands.  1  am  a  very  gene- 
rous I  ival,  you  see,  to  lend  you  my  brother  to  marry 
the  woman  I  love  ! 

Spark.  And  so  am  I  too,  to  let  your  brother  come 
so  near  us — but  Ned  shall  be  the  man;  poor  Alithea 
grows  impatient — I  can't  put  oft"  the  evil  day  any- 
longer — 1  fancy  the  brute,  her  brother,  has  a  mind  to 
marry  his  country  idiot  at  the  same  time. 
Bel.  How,  country  idiot,  sir! 
Hare  Taisez  vous,  bete.  [Aside  to  Belville.]  I 
thought  she  had  been  married  already. 

Spark.  Jso,  no,  he's  not  married,  that's  the  joke 
of  It. 

Belv.  No,  no,  he  is  not  married. 
Hare,  Hold  your  tongue —  [Elhoming  Belville. 
Spark.  Not  he — I  have  the  finest  story  to  tell  you — 
by  the  bye,  he  intends  calling  upon  you,  for  he  ask'd 
me  where  you  lived,  to  complain  of  modesty  there.— 
He  picked  up  an  old  raking  acquaintance  of  his,  as 
we  came  along  together,^— Will  Frankly,  who  saw 
him  with  his  girl,  sculking  and  muffled  up,  at  the 
play  last  night:  he  plagued  him  much  about  matri- 
monv,  and  his  being  ashamed  to  show  himself:  swore 
he  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  intended  to  cuckold 
him.  "  Do  your"  cried  Moody,  folding  his  arms,  and 
scowling  with  his  eyes  thus — "  You  must  have  more 
wit  than  \  ou  used  to  have — Besides,  if  you  have  as 
roucn  as  you  think  you  have,  I  shall  be  out  of  your 
reach,  and  this  profligate  metropolis,  in  less  than  a 
week."  Moody  would  fain  have  got  rid  of  him,  but 
the  other  held  him  by  tlic  sleeve,  so  I  lelt  thtm; 
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rejoiced  most  luxuriously  to  see  the  poor  devil  tor- 
mented. 

Belv.  I  thought  you  said,  just  now,  thai  he  was  not 
married  :  Is  not  that  a  contradiction,  sir  ? 

[Harcourt  still  makes  signs  to  Belville. 

Spark.  Why,  it  is  a  kuid  ot  one — but,  considering 

your  modesty,  and  your  ignorance  of  the  young  lady, 

you  are  pretty  tolerably  inquisitive,  methinks,   ha, 

Harcourt !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hare.  Pooh,  pooh  I  don't  talk  to  that  boy,  tell  me 
all  you  know. 

Sparky  You  must  know,  my  booby  of  a  brother- 
in-law  h^th/ brought  up  this  ward  of  his  (a  good  for- 
tune let  me  tell  you)  as  he  coops  up  and  fattens  his 
chickens,  for  his  own  eating :  he  is  plaguy  jealous  of 
her,  and  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  marry  her 
in  the  country,  without  coming  up  to  town;  which 
he  could  not  do,  on  account  of  some  writings  or 
other;  so  what  does  my  gentleman  ?  he  persuades  the 
poor  silty  girl,  by  breaking  a  sixpence,  or  some  non- 
sense or  another,  that  they  are  to  ail  intents  married 
in  Heaven;  but  that  the  laws  require  the  signing  of 
art.cles,  and  the  church  service,  to  complete  their 
union — so  he  has  made  her  call  him  husband,  and 
Bud,  which  she  constantly  does,  and  he  calls  her 
wife,  and  gives  out  she  is  married,  that  she  may  not 
look  after  younger  fellows,  nor  younger  fellows  alter 
her,  egad;  ha,  ha,  ha!  and  all  won't  do. 

Bel.  Thank  you,  sir. — What  heavenly  news,  uncle ! 

\_  Aside, 
Hare.  What  an  idiot  you  are,  nephew!  And  so  then 
you  make  but  one  trouble  of  it;  and  are  both  to  be 
tacked  together  the  same  day  ? 

Spark.  No,  no,  he  can't  be  married  this  week ;  he 
damns  the  lawyers  for  keeping  him  in  town; be- 
sides, I  am  out  of  favour;  and  he  is  continually 
snarling  at  me,  and  abusing  me,  for  not  being  jca- 
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lous.  {_Knocking  at  the  door."]  There  he  is — I  must  not 
be  seen  uith  you,  for  he'll  suspect  something;  Til  go 
with  your  nejjhew  to  his  house,  and  we'll  wait  for 
you,  and  make  a  visit  to  my  wife  that  is  to  be,  and, 
perhaps,  we  shall  show  "young  modesty  here  a  sight 
of  Peggy  too. 

Enter  William. 
Will.  Sir,  here's  the  strange,  odd  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man come  again,  and  I  have  shown  him  into  the  fore 
parlour. 

-Spark.  That  must  be  Moody!  Well  said.  Will; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  strange  gentleman  indeed  j^  we'll  step 
into  the  next  room  till  he  comes  into  this,  and  then 
you  may  have  him  all  to  yourself — much  good  may  it 
<lo  you.  [[Sparkish  going,  returns.2  Remember  that 
he  is  married,  or  he'll  suspec?  me  of  betraying  him. 
lEieunt  Sp!\rkish  and  Belville: 

Hare.  Shew  him  up,  Will,  [Exit  Ailliam.]  Now 
must  I  prepare  myself  to  see  a  very  strange,  th  )Ugh  a 
very  natural  metamorphosis — a  once  high-spirited, 
handsome,  well-dressed,  raking  prodigal  of  the  town, 
sunk  into  a  surly,  suspicious,  economical,  country 
sloven 

Enter  Moody. 

Moody.  Mr  Harcourt,  your  humble  servant 

have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Hare.  What,  my  old  friend  Jack  Moody !  By  thy 
long  abseiice  from  the  town,  the  grumiiess  of  thy 
countenance,  and  the  slovenliness  of  tliy  habit,  1 
should  give  thee  joy — you  are  certainly  married. 

Moody.  My  long  stay  in  the  country  will  excuse  my 
dress,  and  I  have  a  suit  at  law  that  brings  me  up  to 
town,  and  puts  me  out  of  humour — besides,  1  must 
give  Sparkish  ten  thousand  pounds  to-morrow  to  take 
uiy  sister  olf  my  hands. 

Hare.  Your  sister  is  very  much  obliged  to  you 
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being  so  much  older  than  her,  you  have  taken  upon 
you  the  authority  of  a  father,  and  have  engaged  her 
to  a  coxcomb. 

Moody.  1  have ;  and  to  oblige  her— —nothing  but 
coxcombs  and  debauchees  are  the  favourites  now-a- 
days,  and  a  coxcomb  is  rather  the  more  iimocent  ani- 
mal of  the  two. 

Hare.  She  has  sense  and  taste,  and  can't  like  him ; 
so  you  must  answer  for  the  consequences. 

Moody.  When  she  is  out  of  my  hands,  her  husband 
must  look  to  consequences.  He's  a  iashionable  fool, 
and  will  cut  his  horns  kindly. 

Hare.  And  what  is  to  secure  your  worship  from 
consequences'* — I  did  not  expect  marriage  from  such 
a  rake  one  that  knew  the  town  so  well :  fy,  fy» 
Jack. 

Moody.  I'll  tell  you  my  security— I  have  married 
no  London  wife. 

Hare.  That's  all  one — that  grave  circumspection  iii 
marrying  a  country  wife,  is  like  refusing  a  deceitful, 
pamper'd,  Sraithfield  jade,  to  go  and  be  cheated  by  a 
friend  in  the  country. 

Moody.  I  wish  the  devil  had  both  him  and  his  si« 
mile !  [Asidi, 

Hare.  Well,  never  grumble  about  it ;  what's  done 
can't  bv!  undone;  is  your  wife  handsome  and  voung? 

Moody.  She  has  little  beauty  but  her  yoith,  nothing 
to  brag  of  but  her  health,  and  no  attraction  but  her 

modesty wholesome,  homely,  and  liousewifely— 

that's  all. 

Hare.  You  talk  as  like  a  grazier  as  yon  look,  Jack, 
— why  did  you  not  bring  her  to  town  before,  to  be 
taught  something? 

Moody.  Which  something  I  might  repent  as  long 
as  I  live. 

Hare.  But,  pr*ythee,  why  would'st  thou  marry  her, 
if  she  be  ugly,  ill-bred,  and  silly  ?  She  must  be  rich 
theii. 
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Moody.  As  rich  as  if  she  had  the  wealth  of  the  Mo- 
gul— she'll  not  ruin  her  husband,  like  a  London  bag- 
gage, wilh  a  million  of  vices  she  never  heard  of — 
then,  because  she's  ugly,  she's  the  likelier  to  be  my 
own  ;  and  being  ill-bred,  she'll  hate  conversation ; 
and,  since  silly  and  innocent,  will  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  you ;  that  is,  between  a  man  of 
thirty  and  one  of  forty. 

Hare.  Fifty,  to  my  knowledge — [Moody  turns  off, 
nnd grumbles']  But  see  how  you  and  I  differ.  Jack — 
wit  to  me  is  more  necessary  than  beauty :  I  think  no 
young  woman  ugly  that  has  it;  and  no  handsome  wo- 
man agreeable  without  it. 

Moody.  'Tis  my  maxim— He's  a  fool  that  marries ; 
but  he's  a  greater  that  does  not  marry  a  fool.  I 

know  the  town,  Mr  Harcourt,  and  my  wife  shall  be 
virtuous  in  spite  of  you,  or  your  nephew. 

Hare.  My  nephew  ! — poor  sheepish  lad — he  runs 
away  from  every  woman  he  sees — he  saw  your  sistei 
Alithea  at  the  opera,  and  was  much  smitten  with  hei 
—He  always  toasts  her— and  hates  the  very  liame  of 
Sparkish.  I'll  bring  him  to  your  house — and  you  shall 
see  what  a  formidable  Tarquin  he  is. 

Moody.  I  have  no  curiosity,  so  give  yourself  no 
trouble.  You  have  heard  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, and  I  have  seen  your  innocent  nephew  kissing  his 
hands  at  my  windows. 

Hare.  At  your  sister,  I  suppose;  not  at  her,  unless 
he  was  tipsy.  How  can  you.  Jack,  be  so  outrageously 
suspicious?  Sparkish  has  promised  to  introduce  him 
to  his  mistress. 

Moody.  Sparkish  is  a  fool,  and  may  be,  what  I'll 
take  care  not  to  be.  I  confess  my  visit  to  you,  Mr 
Harcourt,  was  partly  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  but 
chiefly  to  desire  your  nephew  to  confine  his  gallantries 
to  the  tavern,  and  not  send  them  in  looks,  signs,  or 
toicens,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  1  keep  no  bro- 
thel— so  pray  tell  your  nephew.  ^Golng. 
B  2 
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Hare,  Nay,  pr')rthee.  Jack,  leave  me  in  better  hu- 
mour.— Well,  1*11  tell  him,  ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Dick, 
how  he'll  stare !  This  will  give  him  reputation,  and 
the  girls  won't  laugh  at  him  any  longer.  Shall  we 
dine  together  at  the  tavern,  and  send  for  my  nephew, 
to  chide  him  for  his  gallantry?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  we  shall 
have  fine  sport ! 

Moody.  I  am  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  my  senses, 
Mr  Harcourt;  I  was  once  a  modest,  meek,  young 
gentleman  myself,  and  I  never  have  been  half  so  mis- 
chievous before  or  since,  as  I  was  in  that  state  of  in- 
nocence. And  so,  old  friend,  make  no  ceremony 
with  me — I  have  much  business,  and  you  have  much 
pleasure,  and  therefore,  as  I  hate  forms,  I  will  ex- 
cuse your  returning  my  visit,  or  sending  your  nephew 
to  satisfy  me  of  his  modesty— and  so  your  servant. 

lExit,  /) 

Hare.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Jack  !  what  a  life  of  sus- 
picion does  he  lead !  I  pity  the  poor  fellow,  though 
he  ought  and  will  suiFer  for  his  folly.  -Folly  !.^'tis 
treason,  murder,  sacrilege !  When  persons  of  a  certain 
age  will  indulge  their  false,  ungenerous  appetites,  at 
the  expense  of  a  young  creature's  happiness,  dame 
Nature  will  revenge  herself  upon  them,  for  thwarting 
her  most  heavenly  will  and  pleasure.  \Exit, 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber  in  Moody's  House. 

Enter  Miss  Peggy  and  Alithea. 

Peg.  Pray,  sister,  where  are  the  best  fields  an'. 
woods  to  walk  in,  in  London? 
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Alith.  A  pretty  question  !  Why,  sister,  Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh,  aud  St  James's  Park,  are  the  most  fre- 
quented. 

Peg.  Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  Bud  looks  so 
grum  here  in  town,  and  keeps  me  up  close,  and  will 
not  let  me  go  a-walking,  nor  let  me  wear  nay  best 
gown  yesterday  ? 

Alith.  O,  he*s  jealous,  sister. 
Peg.  Jealous  !  what's  that  ? 
Alith.  He's  afraid  you  should  love  another  man. 
Peg.  How  should  he  be  afraid  of  my  loving  an- 
other man,  when  he  will  not  let  me  see  any  but  him- 
self? 
Alith.  Did  he  not  carry  you  yesterday  to  a  play  ? 
Peg.  Ay ;  but  we  sat  amongst  ugly  people :  he 
:  frould  not  let  me  come  near  the  gentry  who  sat  under 
us,  so  that  I  could  not  see  them.     He  told  me,  none 
but  naughty  women  sat  there — but  I  would  have  ven- 
tured for  all  that. 

Alith.  But  how  did  you  like  the  play  ? 
Peg.  Indeed  I  was  weary  of  the  play ;  but  I  liked 
hugeously  the  actors  ;  they  are  the  goodliest,  proper- 
est  men,  sister. 

Alith.  O,  but  you  must  not  like  the  actors,  sister. 
Peg,  Ay,  how  should  I  help  it,  sister  ?  Pray,  sister, 
when  my  guardian  comes  in,  will  you  ask  leave  for 
me  to  go  a-walking  ? 

Alith.  A-walking !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Lord,  a  country  gen- 
tlewoman's pleasure  is  the  drudgery  of  a  foot-post ; 
and  she  requires  as  much  airing  as  her  husband's 
horses !  [Aside.]  But  here  comes  my  brother ;  I'll  ask 
him,  though  Fm  sure  he'll  not  grant  it. 

Enter  Moody. 

Peg.  O  my  dear,  dear  Bud,  welcome  home  j  why 
dost  thou  look  so  fropish  ?  Who  has  nanger'd  thee  ? 
Moody.  You're  a  fool.  [Peggy  goes  aside,  and  cries. 
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Alith.  *Faith,  and  so  she  is,  for  crying  for  no  fault ; 
poor  tender  creature  ! 

Moodj/  What,  would  you  have  her  as  impudent  as 
yourself,  as  arrant  a  gilflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpie,  and, 
to  say  all,  a  mere  notorious  town  woman  ! 

Alith.  Brother,  you  are  ray  only  censurer;  and  the 
honour  of  your  family  will  sooner  suffer  in  your  wife 
that  is  to  be,  than  in  me,  though  I  take  the  innocent 
liberty  of  the  town  ! 

Moody.  Hark  you,  mistress,  do  not  talk  so  before 
my  wife  :  the  innocent  liberty  of  the  town  ! 

Alith.  Pray,  what  ill  people  frequent  my  lodgings? 
I  keep  no  company  with  any  woman  of  scandalous 
reputation. 

Moody.  No,  you  keep  the  men  of  scandalous  repu- 
tation company. 

Alith.  Would  you  not  have  me  civil,  answer  them 
at  public  places,  walk  with  them  when  they  join  me 
in  the  Park,  Ranelagh,  or  Vauxhall  ? 

Moody.  Hold,  hold ;  do  not  teach  my  wife  where 
the  men  are  to  be  found :  I  believe  she's  the  worse 
for  your  town  documents  already.  I  bid  you  keep  her 
in  ignorance,  as  I  do. 

Peg.  Indeed,  be  not  angry  with  her.  Bud,  she  will 
tell  me  nothing  of  the  town,  though  1  ask  her  a  thou- 
sand times  a  day. 

Moody.  Then  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know,  I 
find? 

Peg.  Not  I  indeed,  dear ;  I  hate  London  :  our  play- 
house in  the  country  is  worth  a  thousand  oft ;  'would 
I  were  there  again! 

Moody.  So  you  shall,  I  warrant.  But  were  you  not 
talking  of  plays  and  players  when  I  came  in  ?  you  are 
her  encourager  in  such  discourses. 

Peg.  No,  indeed,  dear ;  she  chid  me  just  now  for 
liking  the  player-men. 

Moody.  Nay,  if  she  is  so  innocent  as  to  own  to  me 
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her  liking  them,  there  is  no  hurt  in't.  [Aside.]  Come, 
ray  poor  rogue,  but  thou  likest  none  better  than 
me? 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  do  ;  the  player-men  are 
finer  folks. 

Moody.  But  you  love  none  better  than  me  ? 

Peg.  You  are  my  own  dear  Bud,  and  I  know  you; 
I  hate  strangers. 

Moody.  Ay,  my  dear,  you  must  love  me  only ;  and 
not  be  like  the  naughty  town  women,  who  only  hate 
their  husbands,  and  love  every  man  else;  love  plays, 
visits,  fine  coaches,  fine  clothes,  fiddles,  balls,  treats, 
and  so  lead  a  wicked  town  life. 

Peg.  Nay,  if  to  enjoy  all  these  tilings  be  a  town 
life,  London  is  not  so  bad  a  place,  dear. 

Moody.  How  !  if  you  love  me,  you  must  hate  Lon- 
don. 

Peg.  But,  Bud,  do  the  town  women  love  the  player- 
nieu  too  ? 

Moody.  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Peg.  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Moody.  Why,  yon  do  not,  I  hope  ? 

Peg.  xNo,  no,  Bud ;  but  why  have  we  no  player- 
men  in  the  country  ? 

Moody.  Ha  !  Mrs  Minx,  ask  me  no  more  to  go  to 
a  play. 

Peg.  Nay,  why,  love  ?  1  did  not  care  for  going : 
but  when  you  forbid  me,  you  make  me,  as  'twere,  de- 
sire it. 

AUth.  So  'tvvill  be  in  other  things,  I  warrant. 

\_Aside. 

Peg.  Pray  let  me  go  to  a  play,  dear  ? 

Moody.  Hold  your  peace,  I  won't. 

Peg    Why,  love  i' 

Moody.  Why,  I'll  tell  you. 

Ahth.  Nay,  it  he  tell  her,  she'll  give  him  more  cause 
to  forbid  her  that  place.  \_Aside. 

Peg.  Pray,  why,  dear  ? 
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Moody.  First,  you  like  the  actors,  aad  the  gallants 
may  like  you. 

Peg,  What,  a  homely  country  girl  ?  No,  Bud,  no- 
body will  like  me. 

Moody,  I  tell  you  yes,  they  may. 

Peg.  No,  no,  you  jest — I  won't  believe  you  :  I  will 
go. 

Moody.  I  tell  you  then,  that  one  of  the  most  raking 
fellows  in  town,  who  saw  you  theie,  told  me  he  was 
in  love  with  you. 

Peg,  Indeed  !  who,  who,  pray,  who  was't  ? 

Moody.  I've  gone  too  far,  and  slipt  before  I  was 
aware.     How  overjoyed  she  is  !  [Aside, 

Peg,  Was  it  any  Hampshire  gallant,  or  any  of  our 
neighbours  ? Promise  you  I  am  beholden  to  him. 

Moody.  I  promise  you,  you  lie;  for  he  would  but 
ruin  you,  as  he  has  done  hundreds. 

Peg.  Ay,  but  if  he  loves  me,  why  should  he  ruin 
me  ?  answer  me  to  that.  Methinks,  he  should  not;  I 
would  do  him  no  harm. 

Alith.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Moody.  Tis  very  well ;  but  I'll  keep  him  from  do- 
ing you  any  harm,  or  me  either.  But  here  comes 
company  ;  get  you  in,  get  you  in. 

Peg.  But,  pray,  husband,  is  he  a  pretty  gentleman 
that  loves  me  ? 

Moody..  In,  baggage,  in. 

[  Thrusts  her  in,  and  shtUs  the  door. 

Enter  Sparkish,  Haucourt,  and  Belville. 

Moody.  What,  all  the  libertines  of  the  town  brought 
to  my  lodging,  by  this  easy  coxcomb  1  'Sdeath,  I'll 
not  suffer  it. 

Spark.  Here,  Belville,  do  you  approve  my  choice  ? 
Dear  little  rogue,  I  told  you,  I'd  bring  you  acquaint- 
ed with  all  my-  friends,  the  wits. 
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Moody.  Ay,  they  shall  know  her  as  well  as  you 
yourself  will,  1  warrant  you. 

Spark.  This  is  one  of  those,  my  pretty  rogue,  that 
are  to  dance  at  your  v\edding  to-mcrrovv.  And  one 
you  most  make  welcome,  for  he's  modest.  [^Belville 
salutes  Alithea.]  Harcourt  makes  himself  welcome, 
and  has  not  the  same  foible,  though  of  the  same  fa- 
mily. 

Hare.  You  are  too  obliging,  Sparkish. 
Moody.  And  so  he  is,  indeed.  The  fop's  horns  will 
as  natuially  sprout  upon  his  brows,  as  mushrooms 
upon  dunghills. 

Hare.  This,  Mr  Moody,  is  my  nephew  you  men- 
tioned to  me;  1  would  bring  him  with  me,  for  a  sight 
of  him  will  be  sufficient,  without  poppy  or  mandra- 
gora,  to  restore  you  to  your  rest. 

Belv-  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  any  mistake  or  impru- 
dence of  mine  should  have  given  you  any  uneasiness; 
it  was  not  so  intended,  1  assure  yon,  sir. 

Moody.  It  may  be  so,  sir,  but  not  the  less  criminal 
for  that— My  wife,  sir,  must  not  be  smirked  and  nod- 
ded at  from  tavern  windows;  I  am  a  good  shot,  young 
gentleman,  and  don't  sufier  magpies  to  come  near  my 
cherries. 

Belv.  Was  it  your  wife,  sir  ? 
Moody.  What's  that  to  you,  sir — suppose  it  was  my 
grandmother  ? 

Belv.  1  would  not  dare  to  offend  her— permit  me  to 
say  a  word  in  private  to  you. 

\_Exeunt  Moody  and  Belville. 
Spark.  Now  old  Surly  is  gone,  tell  me,  Harcourt, 
if  thou  likest  her  as  well  as  ever     ■  My  dear,  don't 
look  down,  I  should  hate  to  have  a  wife  of  mine  out 
of  countenance  at  any  thing. 
Alith.  For  shame,  Mr  Sparkish. 
Spark.  'I'ell  me,  1  say,  Harcourt,  how  dost  like 
her?  thou  hast  stared  upun  her  enough  to  resolve 
me. 
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Hare.  So  infinitely  well,  that  I  could  wish  I  had 
a  mistress  too,  that  might  differ  from  her  in  nothing 
but  her  love  and  engagement  to  you. 

Alith.  Sir,  Mr  Sparkish  has  often  told  me,  that 
his  acquaintance  were  all  wits  and  railers,  and  now  I 
find  it. 

Spark.  No,  by  the  universe,  madam,  he  does  not 
rally  now ;  you  may  believe  him ;  I  do  assure  you  he 
is  the  honestest,  worthiest,  true-hearted  gentleman ; 
a  man  of  such  perfect  honour,  he  would  say  nothing 
to  a  lady  he  does  not  mean. 

Hare.  Sir,  you  are  so  beyond  expectation  obliging, 
that 

Spajk.  Nay,  egad,  I  am  sure  you  do  admire  her  ex- 
tremely, I  see  it  in  your  eyes He  does  admire  you, 

madam,  he  has  told  me  so  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times— Have  you  not,  Harcourt  ?  You  do  admire  her, 
by  the  world  you  do— <lon't  you  ? 

Hare.  Yes,  above  the  world,  or  the  most  glorious 
part  of  it,  her  whole  sex;  and,  till  now,  I  never 
thought  I  should  have  envied  you  or  any  man  about 
to  marry  :  but  you  have  the  best  excuse  to  marry  I 
ever  knew. 

Alith.  Nay,  now,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  you  are  of  the 
society  of  the  wits  and  railers,  since,  you  cannot  spare 
your  friend,  even  when  he  is  most  civil  to  you ;  but 
the  surest  sign  is,  you  are  an  enemy  to  marriage,  the 
common  butt  of  every  railer. 

Hare.  Truly,  madam,  I  was  never  an  enemy  to 
marriage  till  now,  because  marriage  was  never  an 
enemy  to  me  before. 

Alith.  But  why,  sir,  is  marriage  an  enemy  to  you 
now  ?  because  it  robs  you  of  your  friend  here  ?  for 
you  look  upon  a  friend  married,  as  one  gone  into  a 
monastery,  that  is  dead  to  the  world. 

Hare.  'Tis  indeed,  because  you  marry  him  :  I  see, 
madam,  you  can  guess  my  meaning :  I  do  confess. 
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heartily  and  openly,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
break  ihe  match;  by  Heavens  I  would. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank ! 

Alit/t.  Would  you  be  so  unkind  to  me  ? 

Hare.  No,  no,  'tis  not  because  I  would  be  unkind 
to  you. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank;  no,  egad,  'tis  only  his  kind- 
ness to  me. 

Alit/t.  Great  kindness  to  you,  indeed  ! — Insensible  ! 
Let  a  man  make  love  to  his  mistress  to  his  face  ! 

\^Aside, 

Spark.  Come,  dear  Frank,  for  all  my  wife  there, 
that  shall  be,  thou  shalt  enjoy  me  sometimes,  dear 
rogue  :  by  my  honour,  we  men  of  wit  condole  for  our 
deceased  brother  in  marriage,  as  much  as  for  one 
<lead  in  earnest:  I  think  that  was  prettily  said  of  me, 
ha,  Harcourt  ? — But  come,  Frank,  be  not  melancholy 
for  me. 

Hare.  No,  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  melancholy  for 
you. 

Spark.  Pr'ythee,  Frank,  dost  think  my  wife,  that 
shall  be,  there,  a  fine  person  ? 

JIa7-c.  1  could  gaze  upon  her,  till  I  became  as  blind 
as  you  are. 

Spark.  How,  as  I  am  ?  how  ? 

Hare.  Because  you  are  a  lover,  and  true  lovers  are 
blind. 

Spark.  True,  true ;  but,  by  the  world,  she  has  wit 
too,  as  well  as  beauty ;  go,  go  with  her  into  a  corner, 
and  try  if  she  has  wit;  talk  to  her  any  thing,  she's 
bashful  before  me.    [Harcourt  courts  Alithea  aside. 

Enter  Moody. 

Moody.  How,  sir!  if  you  are  not  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  a  wife,  I  am  for  that  of  a  sister; — be  a  pan- 
der to  your  own  wife,  bring  men  to  her,  let  them  make 
love  before  your  face,  thrust  them  into  a  corner  toge- 
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ther,  then  leave  them  in  private ;  is  this  your  town 
wit  and  conduct } 

Spark.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  silly  wise  rogue  would  make 
one  laugh  more  than  a  stark  fool :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  shall 
burst.  Nay,  you  shall  not  disturb  them  :  I'll  vex 
thee,  by  the  world.  What  have  you  done  with  Bel- 
ville  r 

{_Strtiggles  ivith  Moody,  to  keep  him  from  Harcourt 
and  A  LITHE  A. 

Moody.  Shown  him  the  way  out  of  my  house,  as 
you  should  to  that  gentleman. 

Spark,  Nay,  but  pr'ythee — let  me  reason  with  theel 
[[  Talks  aside  with  Moody. 

Alith.  The  writings  are  drawn,  sir,  settlements  made; 
'tis  too  late,  sir,  and  past  all  revocation. 

Hare.  Then  so  is  my  death. 

Alith.  I  would  not  be  unjust  to  him. 

Hare.  Then  why  to  me  so  ? 

Alith.  I  have  no  obligations  to  you. 

Hare.  My  love. 

Alith.  I  had  his  before. 

Hare.  You  never  had  it ;  he  wants,  you  see,  jea- 
lousy, the  only  infallible  sign  of  it. 

Alith.  Love  proceeds  from  esteem ;  he  cannot  dis- 
trust my  virtue ;  besides,  he  loves  me,  or  he  would 
not  marry  me. 

Hare.  Marrj'ing  you  is  no  more  a  sign  of  his  love, 
than  bribing  your  woman  that  he  may  marry  you,  is 
a  sign  of  his  generosity.  But  if  you  take  marriage 
for  a  sign  of  love,  take  it  from  me  immediately. 

Alith.  No,  now  you  have  put  a  scruple  in  my 
head  :  but,  in  short,  sir,  to  end  our  dispute,  I  must 
marry  him  !  my  reputation  would  suffer  in  the  world 
else. 

Hare.  No ;  if  you  do  marry  him,  with  your  par- 
don, madam,  your  reputation  suffers  in  the  world. 

Alith,  Nay,  »ow  yoxx  are  rude,  sir— rMr  Spark  isb. 
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pray  come  hither ;  your  friend  here  is  very  trouble* 
some,  and  very  loving. 

Hare.  Hold,  hold  !  \^Aside  to  Alithea. 

Moody.  D'ye  hear  that,  senseless  puppy  ? 

Spark.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  seem  jealous,  like  a 
country  bumpkin? 

Moody.  No,  rather  be  dishonoured,  like  a  credulous 
driveller. 

Hare.  Madam,  you  would  not  have  been  so  little 
generous  as  to  have  told^him  ? 

Alith.  Yes,  since  you  could  be  so  little  generous  as 
to  wrcng  him. 

Hate.  Wrong  him  !  no  man  can  do't ;  he's  beneath 
an  injury;  a  bubble,  a  coward,  a  senseless  idiot,  a 
wretch  so  contemptible  to  all  the  world  but  you, 
that 

Alith.  Hold,  do  not  rail  at  him ;  for,  since  he  is  like 
to  be  my  husband,  I  am  resolved  to  like  him;  nay,  I 
think,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him,  you  are  not  his  friend 
— Mr  Sparkish  I  Mr  Sparkish  I 

Spark.  What,  what :  now,  dear  rogue,  has  not  she 
wit? 

Hare.  Not  so  much  as  I  thought,  and  hoped  she 
had.  [_SurUly» 

Alith.  Mr  Sparkish,  do  you  bring  people  to  rail  at 
you? 

Hare.  Madam! 

Spark.  How  !  no ;  but  if  he  does  rail  at  me,  'tis  but 
in  jest,  I  warrant :  what  we  wits  do  for  one  another, 
and  never  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Alith.  He  spoke  so  scurrilously  of  you,  I  had  no 
patience  to  hear  him. 

Moody.  And  he  was  in  the  right  on't. 

Alith.  Besides,  he  has  been  making  love  to  me. 

Moody.  And  1  told  the  fool  so. 

Hare.  True,  damned  tell-tale  woman !  lAside. 

Spark.  Pshaw,  to  shew  his  parts — ^We  wits  rail  and 
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jnake  love  often,  but  to  shevr  our  parts ;  as  w»  have 
no  atFections,  so  we  have  no  malice ;  we— — 

Moody.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  ass ! 

Alith.  He  said,  you  were  a  wretch  below  aa  io- 
jury. 

Spark.  Pshaw! 

Alith.  A  common  bubblf. 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! 

Aluh.  A  coward. 

Spark.  Pshaw,  pshaw  ! 

Alith.  A  senseless  drivelling  idiot. 

Moody.  True,  true,  true ;  all  true. 

Spark.  How  !  did  he  disparage  my  parts  ?  nay, 
then  my  honour's  concerned.  1  can't  put  up  that,  sir, 
by  the  world!  brother,  help  me  to  kill  him, 

[^Ofersio  draw, 

Alith.  Hold!  hold! 

Moody.  If  Harcourt  would  but  kill  Sparkish,  and 
jun  away  with  my  sister,  I  should  be  rid  of  three 
plaj^ues  at  once. 

Alith.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  gentleman  said, 
after  all,  that  what  he  spoke  was  but  out  of  friendship 
to  you. 

Spark.  How !  say  I  am  a  fool,  that  is,  no  wit,  out 
of  friendship  to  me  ? 

Alith.  Yes,  to  try  whether  I  was  concerned  enough 
for  you;  and  m^de  love  to  me  only  to  be  satisfied  of 
iny  virtue  for  your  sake. 

Hare.  Kind,  hovvever  !  \lAside. 

Spark.  Nay,  if  it  were  so,  my  dear  rogue,  I  ask 
thee  pardon; — but  why  would  you  not  tell  me  so, 
'faith  ? 

Hare.  Because  I  did  not  think  on't,  'faith  ! 

Spark.  Come,  Bclvilie  is  gone  away ;  Harcourt, 
let's  be  gone  to  the  new  play— Come,  madam. 

Alith.  I  will  not  go,  if  you  intend  to  h-ave  me  alone 
in  the  box,  aad  run  all  about  the  house,  as  you  us« 
to  do. 
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Spark.  Pshaw,  I'll  leave  Harcourt  with  you  in  the 
box,  to  entertain  you,  and  that's  as  good  ;  if  I  sat  in 
the  box,  I  should  be  thought  no  critic — I  must  run 
about,  my  dear,  and  abuse  the  author — Come  away, 
Harcourt,  lead  her  down.     B'ye,  brother. 

[Exeunt  Sparkish,  Alithea,  and  Harcourt. 

Moody.  B'ye.  driveller.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  the 
flower  of  the  true  town  fops,  such  as  spend  their 
estates  before  they  come  to  them,  and  are  cuckolds 
before  they're  married.  But  let  me  go  look  to  my 
freehold. 

Enter  a  Countryman. 

Countr.  Master,  your  worship's  servant — here  is  the 
lawyer  counsellor  gentleman,  with  a  green  bag  full  of 
papers,  come  again,  and  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
you. 

Moody.  Now  here's  some  other  damned  impedi- 
ment, which  the  law  has  thrown  in  our  way — I  shall 
never  marry  the  girl,  nor  get  clear  of  the  smoke  and 
wickedness  of  this  cursed  town.     Where  is  he  ? 

Countr,  He's  below  in  a  coach,  with  three  other 
lawyer  counsellor  gentlemen.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   II. 


A  Chafnbcr. 

Enter  Miss  Peggy  and  Lucy. 

Lucy,  What  ails  you.  Miss  Peggy  ?  You  are  grown 
quite  melancholy. 

Peg.  Would  it  not  make  any  one  melancholy  to 
see  your  mistress,  Alithea,  go  every  day  fluttering 
about  abroad  to  plays  and  assemblies,  and  I  know  not 
what,  whilst  I  must  stay  at  home,  like  a  poor,  lonely^ 
sullen  bird  in  a  cage  ? 

c2 
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Lucy.  Dear  Miss  Peggy,  I  thought  you  chose  to  be 
confined :  I  imagined  that  you  had  been  bred  so 
young  to  the  cage,  that  you  had  no  pleasure  in  flving 
about,  and  hopping  in  the  open  air,  as  other  young 
ladies,  who  go  a  little  wild  about  this  town. 

Peg.  Nay,  I  confess,  1  was  quiet  enough,  till  some- 
body told  me  what  pure  live*  the  London  ladies  lead, 
with  their  dancing  meetings  and  junketings,  and 
dressed  every  day  in  their  best  gowns;  and,  I  warrant 
you,  play  at  nine-pins  every  day  in  the  week,  so  they 
do. 

Lucy.  To  be  sure,  miss,  you  will  lead  a  better  life 
when  joined  in  holy  wedlock  with  your  sweet-tem- 
pered guardian,  the  cheerful  Mr  Moody. 

Ptg'  I  can't  lead  a  worse,  that's  one  good  thing — 
but  1  tpust  make  the  best  of  a  bad  market,  for  I  can't 
marry  nobody  else. 

Lucy.  How  so,  miss  ?  that's  very  strange. 

Peg.  Why  we  have  a  contraction  to  one  another— 
so  we  are  as  good  as  married,  you  know 

Lucy.  I  know  it  ?  Heaven  forbid,  miss 

Peg.  Heigho  ! 

Lucy.  Don't  sigh,  Miss  Peggy— if  that  young  gen- 
tleman, who  was  here  just  now,  would  take  pity  on 
me,  I'd  throw  such  a  contract  as  yours  behind  the 
fire. 

Peg.  Lord  bless  us,  how  you  talk ! 

Lucy.  Young  Mr  Belville  would  make  you  talk 
otherwise,  if  \on  knew  him. 

Peg.  Mr  Belville  ! — where  is  he? — when  did  you 
see  him  ? — you  have  undone  me,  Lucy — where  was 
he?  did  he  say  any  thing  ? 

Lucy.  Say  any  tiling  !  very  little,  indeed — he's 
quite  distracted,  [)oor  young  creature;  he  was  talking 
with  your  guardian  just  now. 

Peg.  Tlif  deuce  lie  was  I — but  where  was  it,  and 
when  was  it  ? 

Lucy,  in  this  house,  five  minutes  ago,  when  your 
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guardian  turned  you  into  your  chamber,  for  fear  of 
your  lieiiig  seen. 

Peggy.  1  knew  something  was  the  mailer,  I  was  in 
such  a  tlutter. — But  what  did  he  say  to  my  Bud  ? 

Lucy.  What  do  you  call  him  Bud  for  ?  Bud  means 
husband,  and  he  is  not  your  husband  yet — and  I  hope 
never  will  be ;  and  if  he  was  my  husband,  I'd  bud 
him,  a  surly,  unreasonable  beast ! 

Peg.  I'll  call  him  any  names,  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour;  if  he'd  let  me  marry  any  body  else,  (which 
I  can't  do,)  I'd  call  him  husband  as  long  as  he  lived. 
—But  what  said  Mr  Belville  to  him  ? 

Lucy.  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  him,  but  I'll 
tell  you  what  he  said  to  me,  with  a  sigh,  and  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  as  he  went  out  of  the  door  :— If  you 
ever  were  in  love,  young  gentlewoman,  (meaning 
me,)  and  can  pity  a  most  faithful  lover,  tell  the  dear 
object  of  my  aifectlons— — 

Peg.  Meaning  me,  Luc^'  ? 

Lucy  Yes,  you,  to  be  sure.  Tell  the  dear  object 
of  my  affections,  I  live  but  upon  the  hopes  that  she 
is  not  married  ;  and,  when  those  hopes  leave  me— — 

she  knows  the  rest then  he  cast  his  eyes  up  thus 

—gnashed  his  teeth— struck  his  forehead — would 
have  spfjke  again,  but  could  not — fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
and  vanished. 

Peg.  That  is  really  very  fine— I'm  sure  it  makes 
my  heart  sink  within  me,  and  brings  tears  into  my 

eyes — (>,  he's  a  charming,  sweet but  hush,  hush, 

1  hear  my  husband  1 

Lucy.  Don't  call  him  husband.  Go  into  the  Park 
this  eveninji'  if  you  can. 

Peg.  Mum,  mum 

Enter  Moody. 

Moody.  Come,  what's  here  to  do  ?  You  are  putting 
the  town  pleasures  into  her  head,  and  setting  her  a- 
loniiinff. 
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Lucif.  Yes,  after  nine-pins  :  you  suffer  none  to  give 
her  those  longings  you  mean,  but  yourself. 

Moody.  Come,  Mrs  Flippant,  good  precepts  are 
lost,  when  bad  examples  are  still  before  us :  the  liberty 
your  mistress  takes  abroad,  makes  her  hanker  after  it, 
and  out  of  humour  at  home :  poor  wretch  !  she  desi- 
red not  to  come  to  London ;  I  would  bring  her. 
Loicy.  O  yes,  you  surfeit  her  with  pleasures. 
Moody.  She  has  been  this  fortnight  in  town,  and 
never  desired,  till  this  afternoon,  to  go  abroad. 
JLucy.  Was  she  not  at  the  play  yesterday  ? 
Moody.  Yes,  but  she  never  asked  me.    I  was  my- 
self the  cause  of  her  going. 

Lucy.  Then  if  she  ask  you  again,  you  are  the  cause 
of  her  asking,  and  not  my  mistress. 

Moody.  Well,  next  week  I  shall  be  rid  of  you  all, 
rid  of  this  town,  and  my  dreadful  apprehensions. 
Come,  be  not  melancholy,  for  thou  shalt  go  into  the 
country  very  soon,  dearest. 

Peg.  Pish  !  what  d'ye  tell  me  of  the  country  for  ? 
Moody.  How's  this !  what,  flout  at  the  country  ! 
Peer.  Let  me  alone,  I  am  not  well. 

Moody.  O,  if  that  be  all what  ails  my  dearest  ? 

Peg.  Truly,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  have  not  been 
well  since  you  told  ine  there  was  a  gallant  at  the  play 
in  love  with  me. 
Moody.  Ha ! 

Lvxy.  That's  my  mistress  too. 
Moody.  Nay,  if  you  are  not  well,  but  are  so  con- 
cerned because  a  raking  fellow  chanced  to  lie,  and  say 
he  liked  you,  you'll  make  me  sick  too. 
Peg.   Of  v\  hat  sickness  ? 

Moody.  O,  of  that  which  is  worse  than  the  plague, 
jealousy. 

Peg.  Pish,  you  jeer :  I'm  sure  there's  no  such  dis- 
ease in  your  receipt  book  at  home. 

Moody.  No,  thou  n^ver  met'st  w  ith  it,  poor  *inno- 

GfiUt, 
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Peg.  Well ;  but  pray.  Bud,  let's  go  to  the  play  to- 
night. 

Moody.  No,  no ; — no  more  plays.— But  why  are 
you  so  eager  to  see  a  play  ? 

Peg.  'Faitb,  dear,  not  that  I  care  one  pin  for  their 
talk  there ;  but  I  like  to  look  upon  the  player-men, 
and  would  see.  if  1  could,  the  gallant  you  say  loves 
me  :  that's  all,  dear  Bud. 

Moody.  Is  that  all,  dear  Bud  ? 

hucy.  This  proceeds  from  my  mistress's  example. 

Peg.  Let  s  go  abroad,  however,  dear  Bud,  if  we 
don't  go  to  the  play. 

Moody.  Come,  have  a  little  patience,  and  thou 
shalt  go  into  the  country  next  week. 

Peg.  Therefore  I  would  see  first  some  sights,  to 
tell  my  neighbours  of:  nay,  1  will  go  abroad,  that's 
once. 

Moody.  What,  you  have  put  this  into  her  head  ? 

Lucy.  Heaven  defend  me>  what  suspicions !  some- 
body has  put  more  things  into  your  head  than  you 
ought  to  have. 

Moody.  Your  tongue  runs  too  glibly,  madam,  and 
you  have  lived  too  long  with  a  London  lady,  to  be  a 
proper  companion  for  innocence.  I  am  not  over  fond 
of  you,  mistress. 

Lucy.  There's  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Moody.  You  admitted  those  gentlemen  into  the 
house,  when  1  said  I  would  not  be  at  home;  and 
there  was  the  young  fellow  too,  who  behaved  so  in- 
decently to  my  wile  at  the  tavern  window. 

Lucy.  Because  you  would  not  let  him  see  your 
handsome  wife  out  of  your  lodgings. 

Peg.  Why,  O  Lord !  did  the  gentleman  come  hi- 
ther to  see  me,  indeed  ? 

Moody.  No,  no;  you  are  not  the  cause  of  that 
damned  question  too. 

Peg,  Come,  pray,  Bud,  lei's  go  abroad  before  'tis 
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late;  for  I  viill  go,  ihat't  flat  and  plain— only  into 
the  Park. 

Moody.  So!  the  obstinacy  already  of  the  town 
wife  ;  and  I  must,  whilst  she's  here,  humour  her  like 
one.  [Aside.']  How  shall  we  do,  that  she  may  not  be 
seen  or  known  ? 

Laicy.  Muffle  her  up  with  a  bonnet  and  handker- 
chief, and  ril  go  with  her,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Moody.  No,  no,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind> 
ness,  but  she  sha'n't  stir  without  me. 

Lucy.  What  will  you  do  then  ? 

Peg.  What,  shall  we  go  ?  I  am  sick  with  staying 
at  home :  if  I  don't  walk  in  the  Park,  I'll  do  nothing 
that  I'm  bid  for  a  week — I  won't  be  moped. 

Lucy.  O,  she  has  a  charming  spirit !  I  could  stand 
your  Iriend  now,  and  would,  if  you  had  ever  a  civil 
word  to  give  me. 

Moody.  I'll  give  thee  a  better  thing,  I'll  give  thee 
a  guinea  for  thy  good  advice,  if  I  like  it;  and  I  cau 
have  the  best  of  the  college  for  the  same  money. 

Lucy.  1  despise  a  bribe — when  I  am  your  friend> 
it  shall  be  without  fee  or  reward. 

Peg.  Don't  be  long  then,  for  I  will  go  out. 

Lucy.  The  tailor  brought  home  last  night  the 
clothes  you  intend  for  a  present  to  your  godson  in 
the  country. 

Peg.  You  must  not  tell  that,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  But  I  will,  madam — When  you  were  with 
your  lawyers  last  night.  Miss  Peggy,  to  divert  me 
and  herself,  put  'em  on,  and  they  fitted  her  to  a 
hair. 

Moody.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Lucy,  'tis  the 
luckiest  thought !  Go  this  moment,  Peggy,  into  your 
chamber,  and  put  them  on  again — and  you  shall  walk 
with  Hie  into  the  Park,  as  my  godst)n.  Well  thought 
of,  Lucy — I  shall  love  you  for  ever  for  this. 

Pt^.  And  so  shall  I  loo,  Lucy,  I'll  put  'em  on  di- 
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lectly.  [^Going,  returns.]  Suppose,  Bud,  I  must  keep 
on  ray  petticoats,  for  fear  of  shewing  my  legs. 

Moody.  No,  no,  you  fool,  never  mind  your  legs, 
[^Exit  Peggy,  rejoiced.]  What  a  simpleton  it  is ! 
Well,  Lucy,  1  thank  you  for  the  thought,  and,  before 
I  leave  London,  thou  shalt  be  convinced  how  much  I 
am  obliged  to  thee.  [Exit,  smiling. 

Lucy.  And  before  you  leave  London,  Mr  Moody, 
I  hope  I  sball  convince  you  how  much  you  are  obli- 
ged to  me.  [Exit. 


ACT  THE  THIRD. 
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Encer  Belville  and  Harcourt. 

Belv.  And  the  moment  Moody  left  me,  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  some  tender  sentiments, 
through  Lucy,  to  Miss  Peggy,  and  here  I  am,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  my  country  goddess. 

Hare,  And  so  to  blind  Moody,  and  take  him  off 
the  scent  of  your  passion  for  this  girl,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  me  an  opportunity  with  Sparkish's  mis- 
tress (and  of  which  I  have  made  the  most)  you  hinted 
to  him,  with  a  grave  melancholy  face,  that  you  were 
dying  for  his  sister — 'Gad-a-mercy,  nephew !  I  will 
back  thy  modesty  against  any  other  in  the  three 
kingdoms— It  will  do,  Dick; 

Belv.  What  could  I  do,  uncle? — it  was  my  las| 
stake,  and  I  played  for  a  great  Jeal.  \ 
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Hare.  You  mistake  me,  Dick 1  don't  say  you 

could  do  better 1  only  can't  account  for  youi  mo- 
desty's doing  so  much  ;  you  have  done  such  wonders, 
that  I,  who  am  rather  bold  than  sheepish,  have  not 
yet  ceased  wondering  at  you.  But  do  you  think  that 
you  imposed  upon  him  ? 

Betv.  'Faith,  I  can't  say he  said  very  little, 

grumbled  much,  shook  his  head,  and  shewed  me 
the  door.  But  what  success  have  you  bad  with  Ali- 
thea  ? 

Hare.  Just  enouiih  to  have  a  glimmering  of  hope, 
without  having  light  enough  to  see  an  inch  before  my 

nose. ^This  day  will  produce  something;  Alithea 

is  a  woman  of  great  honour,  and  will  sacrifice  her 
happiness  to  it,  unless  Sparkish's  absurdity  stands  my 
friend,  and  does  every  thing  that  the  fates  ought  to 
do  for  me. 

Belv.  Yonder  comes  the  prince  of  coxcombs,  and 
if  your  mistress  and  mine  should  by  chance  be  trip- 
ping this  way,  this  fellow  will  spoil  sport let  us 

avoid  him     you  can't  cheat  him  before  his  face. 

Hare.  But  1  can  though,  thanks  to  my  wit,  and  his 
want  of  it. 

Beh.  But  you  cannot  come  near  his  mistress  but 
in  liis  company. 

Hare.  Stdl  the  better  for  me,  nephew,  for  fools  are 
most  easily  cheated,  when  they  themselves  are  acces- 
saries ;  and  he  is  to  be  bubbled  of  his  mistress,  or  of 
his  money,  (the  common  mistress,)  by  keeping  him 
company. 

Enter  Sparkish. 

Spark.  Who's  that  that  is  to  be  bubbled  ?  'faith,  let 
me  snack  ;  I  lia\i''t  met  with  a  bubble  since  Christmas. 
'Gad,  I  think  bubbles  are  like  their  brother  wood- 
cocks, go  out  with  the  cold  weather. 

JIarc.  lie  did  not  hear  all,  I  hope. 

[Aside  to  Belville. 
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Spark.  Come,  you  bubbling  rogues,  you,  where  do 
we  sup?  O  Harcourt,  my  mistress  tells  me  you  have 
made  love,  fierce  love  to  her  last  night,  all  the  play 
long ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  but  I 

Hare.  I  make  love  to  her ! 

Spark.  Nay,  I  forgive  thee;  I  think  I  know  you,  I 
think  I  know  her,  but  I  am  sure  I  know  myself. 

Bclv.  Do  you,  sir  ?  Then  you  are  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world,  and  I  honour  you  as  such.         [Boiving, 

Spark.  O,  your  servant,  sir,  you  are  at  your  raillery, 
are  you  ?  You  can't  oblige  me  more — I'm  your  maa 
■ — He'll  meet  with  his  match — Ha !  Harcourt ! — Did 
not  you  hear  me  laugh  prodigiou'^ly  at  the  play  last 
night  ? 

Hare.  Yes,  and  was  very  much  disturbed  at  it.^ 
You  put  the  actors  and  audience  into  confusion — and 
all  your  friends  out  of  countenance. 

Spark.  So  much  the  better 1    love   confusion 

and  to  see  folks  out  of  countenance 1  was 

in  tip-top  spirits,   'faith,   and  "said  a  thousand  good 
things. 

Belv.  But  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  plays  to 
laugh  at  the  poet's   good  things,  ^  and    not   at  your 

0»V(1. 

Spark.  Your  servant,  sir :  no,  1  thank  you.  'Gad, 
I  goto  a  play,  as  to  a  country  treat:  I  carry  my  owa 
wine  to  one,  and  my  own  wit  to  t'other,  or  else  I'm 
sure  I  should  not  be  merry  at  either:  and  the  reason 
why  we  are  S'>  often  louder  than  the  players  is,  be- 
cause we  hate  authors  damnably. 

Belv.  But  why  should  you  hate  the  poor  rogues ' 
you  have  too  much  wit,  and  despise  writing,  I'm 
sure. 

Spark.  O  yes  I  despise  writing.  But  women,  wo- 
men, that  make  men  do  all  foolish  things,  make  'em 
write  songs  too.  Every  body  does  it :  'tis  e'en  as  com- 
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mon  with  lovers,  as  playing  with  fans,  and  you  caa 
no  more  help  rhyming  to  your  Phillis,  than  drinking 
to  your  Phillis, 

Ilarc.  Bui  the  poets  damned  your  songs,  did  they  t 

Spark.  O  yes,  damn  the  poets,  they  turned  them 
into  burlesque,,  as  they  call  it:  that  burlesque  is  a  ho- 
cus-pocus trick  they  have  got,  b}  which,  by  the  virtue 
of  hictius  doctius,  topsy  turvey,  they  make  a  clever 
witty  thing  absolute  nonsense !  Do  you  know,  Har- 
court,  that  they  ridiculed  my  last  song,  Twang,  twang, 
the  best  I  ever  wrote  ? 

Hare  That  may  be,  and  be  very  easily  ridiculed, 
for  all  that. 

Beh.  Favour  me  with  it,  sir,  I  never  heard  it. 

Spark.  What,  and  have  all  the  Park  about  us? 

Hare.  Which  you'll  not  dislike,  and  so,  pr*ythee 
begin. 

Spark,  I  never  am  asked  twice,  and  so  have  £vyotu 
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Tell  not  me  of  the  roses  and  lilies. 
Which  tinge  thejair  cheek  of  your  PhilliSf 
Tell  not  me  of  the  dimples  and  eyes. 
For  tvhich  silly  Corydon  dies : 
Let  all  ivhiniitg  lovers  go  hang  ; 
My  heart  would  you  hit^ 
Tip  your  arrow  with  wit, 
And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang,  twang. 
And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang. 

I  am  rock  to  the  handsomg  and  pretty. 
Can  only  be  touched  by  the  witty  ; 
And  beauty  will  Ogle  in  vain, 
The  viay  to  my  hearths  through  my  brain. 
2 
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Let  all  tiihining  lovers  go  hang  ; 

We  wits,  you  must  know, 

Have  two  strings  to  our  bow. 
To  return  them  their  darts  with  a  twang,  twang. 
And  return  them  their  darts  with  a  twang* 

X^At  the  end  ojihe  Song,  Harcourt  a7id  Belville 
steal  away  from  Sparkish,  and  leave  him  sing- 
ing.  He   sinks  his  voice  by  degrees,  at  the 

surprise  of  their  being  gone  ,*  then 

Enter  Harcourt  and  Belville. 

Spark.  What  the  deuce  did  you  go  away  for  ? 

Hare.  Your  mistress  is  coming. 

Spark.  The  detil  she  is — O  hide,  hide  me  from  her  i 
[Hides  behind  Harcourt. 

Hare.  She  sees  you. 

Spark.  But  i  will  not  see  her  :  for  I'm  engaged,  and 
at  tins  iustaat.  [Looking  at  his  Watch, 

Hare.  Pray  first  take  me,  and  recoacile  me  to  tier. 

Spark.  Another  time ;  'faith,  it  is  to  a  lady,  and  ona 
cann'it  make  excuses  to  a  woman. 

Beh.  You  have  need  of  them,  I  believe. 

Spark.  Pshaw,  pr'ythee  hide  me. 

Enter  Moody,   Peggy,    {in  Boys   Clothes,)   and 
Alithea. 

Hare.  Your  servant  Mr  Moody. 
Moody.  Come  along—  [To  Peggy. 

Peg.  Lau  !— what  a  sweet,  delightful  place  this  is  ! 
Moody.  Come  along,  I  say — don't  stare  about  you 
BO — y  >u'll  betray  yourself — 

[Exit  Moody,  pulling  Peggy,  Alitiik\  following. 
Hare.  He  does  not  know  us— 
Belv.  Or  he  won't  know  us— 
Spark.  So  much  the  better — 

[Exit  B£Lvii,|.B  after  them. 
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JJarc.  Who  is  that  pretty  youth  with  him,  Sparkish  ? 
Spark.  Some  relation  of  Peggy's,  I  suppose,  for  he 
JB  something  like  her  in  the  face  and  gawkiness. 

Enter  Belville. 

JBelv.  By  all  my  hopes,  uncle — Peggy  in  boy*s 
clothes — 1  am  all  over  agitation  ! 

[^  Aside  to  Harcourt; 

Hare.  Be  quiet,  or  you'll  spoil  all.  They  return 
— — Alithea  has  seen  you,  Sparkish,  and  will  be  an- 
gry if  you  don't  go  to  her :  besides,  I  would  fain  be 
reconciled  to  her,  which  none  but  you  can  do,  my 
dear  friend. 

Spark.  Well,  that's  a  better  reason,  dear  friend  :  I 
would  not  go  near  her  now  for  hers  or  my  own  sake; 
but  I  can  deny  you  nothing :  for,  though  1  have  known 
thee  a  great  while,  never  go,  if  1  do  not  love  thee  as 
well  as  a  new  acquaintance. 

Hare.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  my  dear  friend  : 
I  would  be  well  with  her,  only  to  be  well  with  thee 
still;  for  these  ties  to  wives  usually  dissolve  all  ties 
to  friends. 

Sjpark.  But  they  sha'n't,  though — Come  along. 

[_They  retire. 

Enter  Moody,  Peggy,  ayid  Alithea. 

Moody.  Sister,  if  you  will  not  go,  we  must  leave 
you.  [To  Alithea.]  The  fool,  her  gallant,  and  she, 
will  muster  up  all  the  young  saunterers  of  thii  place. 
What  a  swarm  of  cuckolds  and  cuckold-makers  are 
here!  I  begin  to  be  uneasy.  lAside.'\  Come, let's  be- 
gone, Peggy. 

Peg.  Don't  you  believe  that,  I  ha'n't  half  my  belly 
full  of  sights  yet. 

JWooc/y.  Then  walk  this  way. 

Peg.  Lord,  what  a  power  of  fine  folks  are  here  ! — 
And  Mr  Belville,  as  I  hope  to  be  married  !       [Aside. 
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Moody.  Come  along,  what  are  you  a  muttering  at  ? 

Veg.  There's  the  young  gentleman  there  you  were 
so  angry  about — that's  in  love  with  me. 

Moody.  No,  no,  he's  a  dangler  after  your  sister— 

or  pretences  to  be — but  they  are  all  bad  alike — ^Come 

along,  I  say.  \He  pulls  ha-  away. 

[Exeunt  Peggy  and  Moody.     Belville/o/- 

lowing. — Spabkish,  Harcourt,  and  Ali- 

THEA  come  forward. 

Spark.  Come,  dear  madam,  for  my  sake  you  shall 
be  reconciled  to  him. 

Aliih.  For  your  sake  I  fcate  him. 

Hare.  That's  something  too  cruel,  madam,  to  hate 
me  for  his  sake. 

Spark.  Ay,  indeed,  madam,  too,  too  cruel  to  me, 
to  hate  my  friend  for  my  sake. 

Aliih.  I  hate  him  because  he  is  your  enemy;  and 
you  ought  to  hate  him  too,  for  making  love  to  me,  if 
you  love  me.  i 

Spark.  That's  a  good  one  ?  I  hate  a  man  for  loving 
you  !  if  he  did  love  you,  'tis  but  what  he  can't  help; 
and  'tis  your  fault,  not  his,  if  he  admires  you. 

Alith.  Is  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  suffer  a  man 
to  make  love  to  me,  who  am  to  marry  you  to-mor* 
row  ? 

Hare.  But  why,  dearest  madam,  will  you  be  more 
concerned  for  his  honour  than  he  is  himself?  Let  his 
honour  alone  for  my  sake  and  his.  He  has  no  ho- 
nour. 

Spark.  How's  that  ? 

Hare.  But  what  my  dear  friend  can  guard  himself. 

Spark.  O  ho         that's  right  again. 

Alith.  You  astonish  me,  sir,  with  want  of  jealousy. 

Spark.  And  you  make  nie  giddy,  madam,  with  your 
jealousy  and  fears,  and  virtue  and  honour.  'Gad,  I 
see  virtue  makes  a  woman  as  troublesome  as  a  little 
reading  or  learning. 

1^2 
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Hare.  Come,  madam,  you  see  you  strive  in  vain  to 
make  him  jealous  of  me :  my  dear  friend  is  the  kind- 
est creature  in  the  world  to  me. 

Spark.  Poor  fellow ! 

Hare.  But  his  kindness  only  is  not  enough  for  me, 
without  your  favour,  your  good  opinion,  dear  madam  : 
'tis  that  must  perfect  my  happiness.  Good  gentle- 
man, he  believes  all  1  say  :  *would  you  would  do  so  ! 
—Jealous  of  me  !  I  would  not  wrong  him  nor  you  for 
the  woild. 

Spark.  Look  you  there  :  hear  him,  hear  him,  and  not 
walk  away  so.     Come  hack  again. 

[Alithea  ualka  carelessly  to  andfro» 

Hare.  I  love  you,  madam,  so — 

Spark.  How's  that!  nay — now  you  begin  to  go  too 
far  indeed. 

Hare.  So  much,  I  confess,  I  say,  I  love  you,  that  I 
would  not  have  you  miserable,  and  cast  yourself  away 
upon  so  unworthy  and  inconsiderable  a  thing  as  what 
•you  see  here. 
[Clapping  his  Hand  on  his  Breast,  points  to  Spakkish. 

Spark,  ^io,  'taith,  1  believe  thou  wouidst  not ;  now 
his  meaning  is  plain ;  but  I  knew  before  thou  wouidst 
not  wrong  me  nor  her. 

Hare.  No,  no,  Heavens  forbid  the  glory  of  her  sex 
should  fall  so  low,  as  into  the  embraces  of  such  a  con- 
temptible wretch,  the  least  of  mankuid — my  dear 
friend  h«re — 1  injure  him  !         [Embracing  Spakkish. 

Alilh.  Very  well. 

Spark,  JSo,  tio,  dear  friend,  I  knew  it :  Madam,  you 
»ee  he  will  rather  wrong  himself  than  me  in  giving 
himself  such  names. 

Alith.  Do  not  you  understand  him  yet  ? 

Spark.  Come,  come,  you  shuU  stay  till  he  ha?  sa- 
luted you ;  that  I  may  be  assured  you  are  friends, 
after  his  honest  advice  and  declaration  :  come,  pray, 
madam,  be  friends  with  him. 
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Enter  Moody  and  Peggy.  Eelville  at  a  Distance. 
/' 

Moody.  What,  invite  your  wife  to  kiss  men  ?  Mon- 
strous! Are  you  uot  ashamed? 

Spark.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  that  I  should  have 
more  confidence  in  the  chastity  of  your  family,  than 
you  have  ?  You  must  not  teach  me,  1  am  a  man  of 
honour,  sir,  though  I  am  frank  and  free  j  I  am  frank, 
sir — 

Moody.  Very  frank,  sir,  to  share  your  wife  with 
your  friends.— You  seem  to  be  angry,  and  yet  won  t 
go.  [To  Alithea. 

Alith.  No  impertinence  shall  drive  me  away. 

Moody.  Because  you  like  it. — But  you  ought  to 
blush  at  exposing  your  wife  as  you  do. 

Spark.  What  then  ?  It  may  be  1  have  a  pleasure 
in't,  as  1  have  to  show  fine  clothes  at  a  playhouse,  the 
first  day,  and  count  money  before  poor  rogues. 

Moody:  He,  that  shows  his  wife  or  money,  w'ill  be 
in  danger  of  having  them  borrowed  sometimes. 

Spark.  I  love  to  be  envied,  and  would  not  marry  a 
wife  that  I  alone  could  love.  Loving  alone  is  as  dull 
as  eating  alone ;  and  so  good  night,  for  I  must  to 
W^hitehall. — Madam,  I  hope  you  arc  now  reconciled 
to  my  friend  ;  and  so  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  ma- 
dam, and  sleep  if  you  can  ;  for  to-morrow,  you  know, 
1  must  visit  you  early  with  a  canonical  gentleman. 
Good  night,  dear  Harcourt— remember  to  send  your 
brother.  [Exit  Spabkish. 

Hare.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Madam,  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  my  visit  to-morrow,  if  it  should 
be  earlier,  with  a  canonical  gentleman,  than  Mr 
Sparkish  ? 

Moody.  This  gentlewoman  is  yet  under  my  care, 
therefore  you  must  yet  forbear  your  freedom  with 
her. 

Hare.  Must,  sir ! 

Moody,  Yes,  sir,  she  is  my  sister. 
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Hard  *Tis  well  she  is,  sir— —for  I  must  be  her  ser- 
vant, sir Madam 

Moody.  Come  away,  sister,  we  had  been  gone  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you,  and  so  avoided  these  lewd  rake- 
hells,  who  seem  to  haunt  us. 

Hare*  I  see  a  little  time  in  the  country  makes  a 
man  turn  wild  and  unsociable,  and  only  fit  to  converse 
with  his  horses,  dogs,  and  his  herds. 

Moody.  I  have  business,  sir,  and  must  mind  it : 
your  business  is  pleasure,  therefore  you  and  1  must  go 
different  ways. 

Hare.  Well,  you  may  go  on ;  but  this  pretty  young 
gentleman  [Takes  hold  of  Peggv.]  shall  stay  with 
us,  for  I  suppose  his  business  is  the  same  with  ours, 
pleasure. 

Moody.  'Sdeath,  he  knows  her,  she  carries  it  so 
sillily ;  yet,  if  he  does  not,  I  should  be  more  silly  to 
discover  it  first.  [^Aside.]  Come,  come. 

Hare.  Had  you  not  rather  stay  with  us  ?  [To 
Peggy.]  Pr'ythee,  who  is  this  pretty  young  fel- 
low? 

Moody.,  One  to  whom  I  am  a  guardian.— I  wish  I 
could  keep  her  out  of  your  hands.  [Aside. 

Hare.  Who  is  he  ?  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  pretty 
in  all  my  life. 

Moody.  Pshaw,  do  not  look  upon  him  so  much. 
He's  a  poor  bashful  youth,  you'll  put  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance. [Offers  to  take  her  aivay. 

Hare.  Here,  nephew,  let  me  introduce  this  young 
gentleman  to  your  acquaintance — You  are  very  like, 
and  of  the  same  age,  and  should  know  one  another— 
Salute  him,  Dick,  a  la  Francoise. 

[Belville  kisses  her. 

Moody.  I  hate  French  fashions.  Men  kiss  one  an- 
other !  [Endeavours  to  take  hold  of  her. 

Peg.  I  am  out  of  my  wits What  do  you  kiss 

me  for  ?  I  am  no  woman. 

Hare.  But  you  are  ten  times  handsomer. 
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Peg.  Nay,  now  you  jeer  one ;  aad  ^ray  don't  jeer  me. 

Hare.  Kiss  him  again,  Dick. 

Moody.  No,  no,  no;  come  away,  come  away. 

^o  Peggy. 

Hare.  Why,  what  haste  are  you  in?  Why  woa't 
you  let  me  talic  with  him  ? 

Moody.  Because  you'll  debauchhim  :  he'?  yet  young 
and  innocent.  How  she  gazes  upon  him  I  The  devil '. 
[Aside.]  Come,  pray,  let  him  go,  I  cannot  stay  tooling 
any  longer;  1  tell  you  my  wife  staj's  supper  lor  us. 

Hare,  Does  she  ?  Come,  then,  we'll  all  go  sup  with 
her. 

Moody.  No,  no — now  I  think  on't,  having  staid  so 
long  tor  us,  1  v\  arrant  she's  gone  to  bed. — 1  wish  she 
and  I  were  well  out  of  your  hands.  [Aside. 

Hare.  Well  then,  if  she  be  gone  to  bed,  I  wish  her 
and  you  a  good  night.  But  pray,  young  gentleman, 
present  my  humble  service  to  her. 

Peg.  Thank  you  heartily,  sir.  [Bowingi, 

Moodi/.  'Sdcath,  she  will  discover  herself  yet,  in 
spite  of  me  !  Aside* 

Bclv.  And  mine  too,  sir. 

Peg<  That  1  will,  indeed.  [Boiving. 

Hare.  Pray  give  her  this  kiss  for  me. 

[Kisses  Peggy. 

Peg.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Moody.  O  Heavens  !  what  do  1  suffer  ? 

Belv.  And  this  for  me.  [Kisses  Peggy. 

Peg.  'i'hank  you,  sir.  [Courtesies. 

[Exeunt  Belville  and  Harcourt,  laughing. 

Moody.  O  the  idiot!  Come,  come,  driveller.  So 
they  art;  gone  at  last. — Sister,  stay  w  ith  Peggy— till 
I  find  my  servant — don't  let  her  stir  an  inch,  I'll  be 
back  directly.  [Exit  Moody. 

Enter  Harcourt  and  Belvil^e. 

Hare.  What,  not  gone  yet  ?— Nephew,  show  the 
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young  gentleman  Rosamond's  pond,  while  I  speak 
another  word  to  this  ladjj^. 

[Exeunt  Belville  and  Pkggy. 
[Alithsa  and  Harcourt  sirugglem 
AHtk.  My  brother  will  go  distracted. 

Enter  Moody, 

Moody.  Where !  how ! — what's  become  of— gone 
—whither? — 

Alith.  In  the  next  walk  only,  brother. 

Moody.  Only,  only,  where,  where  ?  \fixii» 

Hare.  But,  dearest  madam— 

Eruer  Moody. 

Moody.  Gone,  gone,  not  to  be  found;  quite  gone ;  ten 
thousand  plagues  go  with  'e^;A  ;  which  way  went  they  ? 
Alith.  But  m  t*other  walk,  brother. 
Moody.  T'other  walk — t'other  devil !    Where  are 
they,  I  say  ? 

Alith*  You  are  too  abusive,  brother,  and  too  violent 
about  1  rifles- 
Moo^.  You  know  whera  they  ars,  you  infamous 
wretch,  eternal  shame  ol  your  family  J  which  you  do 
not  dishonour  enough  yourself,  you  thuik,  but  you 
must  help  her  to  it  too,  thou  legion  of— 
Alith.  Good  brother— 

Moody.  Damned,  damned  sister !  [Exit, 

Alith.  Show  me  to  my  chair,  Mr  Harcourt — His 

scurrility  has  overpowered  me — 1  will  get  rid  of  his 

tyranny  and  your  importunities,  and  give  my  hand  to 

Sparkish  to-morrow  morning.  {Exeunt^ 

SCENE   II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Belville  and  Miss  Peggy. 
JSelv.    No  disguise   could  conceal   you   from  my 
heart ;  I  pretended  not  to  kaow  you,  that  1  might  de- 
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ceive  the  dragon,  that  continually  watches  over  you 
— but  now  he's  asleep,  let  us  fly  from  misery  to  hap- 
piness. 

Peg.  Indeed,  Mr  Belville,  as  well  as  I  like  you,  I 
can't  thinK  of  going  away  with  you  so — and  as  much 
as  1  hate  my  guardian,  I  must  take  leave  of  him  a 
little  handsomely,  or  he  will  kill  me,  so  he  will, 

Belv.  But,  dear  Miss  Peggy,  think  of  your  situation; 
if  we  don't  make  the  best  use  of  this  opportunity,  we 
never  may  havv;  another. 

Peg.  Ay,  but,  Mr  Belville — I  am  as  good  as  mar- 
ried already — my  guardian  has  contracted  me,  and 
there  wants  nothing  but  church  ceremony  to  make  us 
one — I  call  him  husband,  and  he  calls  me  wife  al- 
ready :  he  made  me  do  so; — and  we  had  been  mar- 
ried in  church  long  ago,  if  the  writings  could  have 
been  finished. 

Belv,  That's  his  deceit,  my  sweet  creature — He 
pretends  to  have  married  you,  for  fear  of  your  liking 
any  body  else — You  have  a  right  to  chuse  for  your- 
self, and  there  is  no  law  in  Heaven  or  earth  that  binds 
you  before  marriage  to  a  man  you  cannot  like. 

Peg.  I'feck,  no  more  1  believe  it  does;  sister  Ali- 
thea's  maid  has  told  me  as  much — she's  a  very  sensi- 
ble girl. 

Belv.  You  are  in  the  very  jaws  of  perdition,  and 

nothing  but  running  away  can  avoid  it the  lavr 

will  finish  your  chains  to-morrow,  and  the  church 

will  rivet  them  the  day  after Let  us  secure  our 

happiness  by  escape,  and  love  and  fortune  will  do  the 
rest  for  us. 

Peg.  These  are  fine  sayings,  to  be  sure,  Mr  Bel- 
Tille;  but  how  shall  we  get  my  fortune  out  of  Bud's 
clutches  ?  We  must  be  a  little  cunniiig  ;  'tis  worth 
trying  for— We  can  at  any  time  run  away  without 
it. 

Belv.  I  see  by  your  fears,  my  dear  Peggy,  that  you 
live  in  awe  of  this  brutal  guardian ;  and  if  be  has  you 
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once  more  in  his  possession,  both  you  and  your  for- 
tune are  secured  to  him  for  ever. 

Peg.  Ay,  but  it  sha*n't  though — I  thank  him  for 
that. 

Belv.  If  you  marry  without  his  consent,  he  can  but 
seize  upon  half  your  fortune — The  other  half,  and  a 
younger  brother's  fortui.e,  with  a  treasure  of  love,  are 
our  own — Take  it,  my  sweetest  Peggy,  and  this  mo- 
ment, or  we  shall  be  divided  for  ever. 

\_Kniels,  and  presses  her  Hand. 

Peg.  I'fackins,  but  we  won't — YOur  fine  talk  has 
bewitched  me. 

Belv.  'Tis  you  have  bewitched  me — thou  dear,  en- 
chanting, sweet  simplicity Let  us   fly  with  the 

wings  of  love  to  my  house  there,  and  we  shall  be  safe 
for  ever. 

Peg.  And  so  we  will  then — there,  squeeze  me  again 
by  the  hand  ;  now  run  away  with  me,  and  if  my 
guardy  follows  us,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,  1  say. 
[Goiftg.]  Boo  I  here  he  is. 

Enter  Moody,  hastily,  and  meets  them. 

Moody.  O !  there's  my  strayed  sheep,  and  the  wolf 
again,  in  sheep's  clothing !— Where  have  you  been> 
you  puppy  ? 

Peg.  Been,  Bud  ? — We  have  been  hunting  all  over 
the  Park  to  find  you. 

Belv    From  one  end  to  the  other,  sir.     [Confusedly. 

Moody,  But  not  where  I  was  to  be  found,  you  young 
devil  you.     Why  did  you  start  when  you  saw  me  ? 

Peg.  I'm  always  frightened  when  I  see  you,  and  if 
1  did  not  love  you  so  well — I  should  run  away  from 
you,  so  I  should.  [Pouting. 

Moody.  But  I'll  take  care  you  don't. 

Peg.  This  gentleman  has  a  favour  to  beg  of  you. 
Bud  ?  [Belville  makes  signs  of  dislike. 

Moody.  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  grant  favours 
to  young  gentlemen,  though  you  may.  What  have 
10 
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you  been  doing  with  this  young  lady  ?— gentleman,  I 
would  say — 

Peg.  Fie,  Bud,  you  have  told  all. 

Bdv.  I  have  been  as  civil  as  I  could  to  the  young 
stranger :  and,  if  you*ll  permit  me,  I  will  take  the 
trouble  off  your  hands,  and  show  the  young  spark 
Rosamond's  pond,  for  he  has  not  seen  it  yet— Come, 
pretty  youth,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Peg.  As  my  guardian  pleases. 

Moody.  No,  no,  it  does  not  please  me— whateveir  I 
think  he  ought  to  see,  I  shall  show  him  myself — You 
may  visit  Rosamond's  pond  if  you  will-— and  the  bot- 
tom of  it  if  you  will — And  so,  sir,  your  humble  servant. 
[Exeunt  Moody,  with  Peggy  under  his  arm, 
— Belville  a  contrary  way. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH: 

SCENE  I. 

Moody's  House. 

"■      Enter  Lucy  and  Alithea. 

Lua/.  Well,  madam,  have  1  spent  so  much  time 
upon  you,  and  all  this  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
bury  you  alive  ?  for  I  look  uponMrSparkish's  bed  to 
be  little  better  than  a  grave, 

Alith.  Mold  your  peace. 

Lucy.  ^*ay,  madam,  I  will  ask  you  the  reason  why 
you  would  banish  poor  Mr  Harcourt  for  ever  from 
your  sijjht?  how  could  you  be  so  hard-hearted  r 

Alith.  'Twas  because  1  was  not  hard-hearted. 

Lucy.  No,  no ;  'twas  stark  love  and  kindness,  I 
warrant. 

Alith.  It  was  so  ;  I  would  see  him  no  more,  be- 
cause I  love  him. 
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Luty,  Hey-day !  a  very  pretty  reason ! 
Alitt*.  You  do  not  understand  me. 
Lucy.  I  wi?h  you  may  yourself. 
Alith.  1  was  engcged  to  raarry,  you  see,  another 
man,  whom  ifly  justice  will  not  suffer  me  to  deceive, 
or  injurs. 

Lucy.  Can  there  be  a  greater  cheat  or  wrong  done 
to  a  man,  t.han  to  give  him  your  person  without  your 
heart  ?  1  should  make  a  conscience  of  it. 

Aliih    I'll  retrieve  it  for  him,  after  I  am  married. 

Lucy,  The  woman,  that  marries  to  love  better,  will 
be  ''1.S  much  mistaken,  as  the  rake  that  marries  to  live 
better. 

Alith,.  What  nonsense  you  talk ! 

Lucy.  'Tis  a  melancholy  truth,  madam, — marrying 
to  increase  love,  is  like  gamins  to  become  rich 
Alas!  you  only  lose  what  little  stock  you  had  before, 
——There  are  many  woeful  examples  of  it  in  this 
righteous  town! 

Alith.  I  find  by  your  rhetoric  you  have  been  bribed 
to  betray  me. 

Lucy.  Only  by  his  merit,  that  has  bribed  yoar 
heart,  v<»u  see,  against  your  word  and  rigid  honour. 

Alith.  Come,  pray  talk  no  more  of  honour,  nor  Mr 
Harcourt;  Iwish  the  other  would  come  to  secure  ray 
fidelity  to  him,  and  his  right  in  me. 

Lwcy.  You  will  marry  him  then  ? 

Alith.  Certainly. 

Lucy  Well,  I  wish  I  may  never  stick  a  pin  more,  if 
he  be  not  an  arrant  natural  to  t'other  fine  gentleman. 

Alith.  \  owii  he  wants  i.he  wit  of  Harcourt. 

Lucy    Lord,  madam,  what  should  you  do  with  a 
'  fool  to  your  husband  ?  You  intend  to  be  honest,  don't 
you?  Then  that  husbandly  virtue,  credulity,  is  thrown 
away  upon  you. 

Alith.  He  only,  that  could  suspect  my  virtue,  should 
have  cause  to  do  it  \  'tis  Sparkish's  confidence  in  my 
truth  that  obliges  me  to  be  faithful  to  him. 
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Lucy-  What,  faithful  to  a  creature  who  is  incapable 
of  loving  aod  esteeming  you  as  he  ought!  To  throw- 
away  your  beauty,  wit,  accomplishments,  sweet  tem- 
per  

Alith.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Lucy.  That  you  know  I  can't  do,  madam ;  and 
vjpon  this  occasion,  1  will  talk  foi  ever — What,  give 
yourself  away  to  one,  that  poor  I,  your  maid,  would 
not  accept  of! 

Alith.  How,  Lacy ! 

Lttcy.  I  would  lot,  >ipon  xr.y  honour,  madam ;  *tis 
never  too  late  t)  repent— 'Take  a  man^  and  give  up 
your  coxcomb,  1  say. 

!^,ter  SsRVANT. 

Serv.  Mr  Sparkish,  with  company,  madam,  attends 
you  below. 

Alith.  I  will  wait  upon  them.  [Exit  Servant.]  My 
heart  begins  to  fail  me,  but  I  must  go  through  with  it. 
Go  with  me,  Lucy.  [Exit, 

Lucy.  Not  I,  indeed,  madaiti  ■  If  you  will  leap 
the  precipice,  you  shall  "all  by  youi-self— What  excel- 
lent advice  have  1  thrown  away !— .So  I'll  e'en  take  it 

where  it  will  be  more  welcc^ne, Miss  Peggy  is 

bent  upon  mischiefagainst  her  guardian,  and  she  can't 
have  a  better  privy  counsellor  than  myself— I  must 
be  busy  one  way  or  another.  {Eait, 

SCENE  II. 

A  Cliamhcr  in  Moody's  House* 

Enter  Moody  and  Peggy. 
Moody.  I  saw  him  kiss  your  hand  tafore  you  saw 
roe.  This  pretence  of  liking  my  sister  was  all  a  blind 
—the  young  abandoned  hypocrite !  {^Aside,'\  Tell  me, 
I  say,  for  1  know  he  likes  you,  and  was  hurrying  you 
to  his  house— tell  me,  I  say— 
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Peg.  Lord,  ha*n't  I  told  it  a  hundred  times  over  ? 

Moody  1  would  try  itj  in  the  repetition  of  the  un- 
grateful tale,  I  could  find  her  altering  it  in  the  least 
circumstance  ;  for,  if  her  story  be  false,  she  is  so  too, 
\^Aside.'\  Come,  how  was't,  baggage  ? 

Peg.  Lord,  what  a  pleasure  you  take  to  hear  it, 
sure! 


Moody.  No,  you  take  more  in  telling  it,  I  find;  but 
speak,  how  was't  ?  No  lies — I  saw  him  kiss  you — he 
kissed  you  before  ray  face. 

Peg.  Nay,  you  need  not  be  so  angry  with  him  nei- 
ther ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  has  the  sweetest  breath 
I  ever  knew. 

iUoot/jr.  The  devil  ! — you  were  satisfied  with  it  then, 
and  would  do  it  again  ? 

Peg.  Not  unless  he  should  force  me. 

Moody  Force  you,  changeling  ! 

Peg.  If  1  had  struggletl  too  much,  you  know — he 
would  have  known  I  had  been  a  woman  j  so  1  vi'as 
quiet,  for  fear  of  being  found  out. 

Moody.  If  you  had  been  in  petticoats  then,  you 
would  have  knocked  him  down  ? 

Peg.  With  what,  Bud  ? 1  could  not  help  my- 
self— besides,  he  did  it  so  modestly,  and  blu>ht?d  so— 
that  I  almost  thought  him  a  girl  in  men's  cijtht-s,  and 
upon  his  mummery  too,  as  well  as  me — and  if  so, 
there  was  no  harm  done,  you  know. 

Moody.  This  is  worse  and  worse — so  'tis  plain  shs 
loves  h  m,  yet  she  has  not  love  enough  t,i  make  her 
conceal  it  from  me.  Lore,  'twas  he  gave  women  first 
their  craft,  their  art  of  deluding  i  must  strangle  ihat 
little  monster,  while  lean  deal  with  him.  [Aside.]  Go, 
fetch  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  out  of  the  next  room. 

Peg.  Yes,  i  will,  Bud. 

Moody.  Go,  then. 

Peg.  I'm  going. 

Moody »  Why  don't  you  go,  then? 

Peg.  I'm  goiu^.  t^-"^''* 
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Moody.  This  young  fellow  loves  her,  and  she  loves 
him— But  rU  crush  this  mischief  in  the  shell — Why 
khould  women  have  more  invention  in  love  than  men  ? 
It  can  only  be,  because  they  have  more  desire,  more 
soliciting  passions,  more  of  the  devil. 

Enter  Peggy,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Come,  minx,  sit  down  and  write. 

Peg.  Ay,  dear,  dear  Bud  ;  but  I  can't  do  it  very 
well. 

Moody.  I  wish  you  could  not  at  all. 

Peg.  But  what  should  1  write  for  ? 

Moody.  I'll  have  you  write  a  letter  to  this  young 
man. 

Peg.  O  Lord,  a  letter  to  the  young  gentleman  ! 

Moody.  Yes,  to  the  young  gentleman. 

Peg.  Lord,  you  do  but  jeer:  sure  you  jest  ? 

Moody.  I  am  not  so  merry  :  come,  sit  down,  and 
vvrite  as  1  bid  you. 

Peg.  What,  do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  ? 

Moody  She's  afraid  I  would  not  dictate  any  love  to 
him,  therefore  she's  unvTilling.  [^Aside.^  But  you  had 
best  begin. 

Peg.  Indeed  and  indeed  but  I  won't,  so  I  won't. 

Moody.  Why  ? 

Peg.  Because  he's  in  town  :  you  may  send  for  him 
here,  if  you  wilL 

Moody.  Very  well,  you  would  have  him  brought  to 
you  ? — is  it  come  to  this  ?  I  say,  take  the  pen  and  ink 
and  write,  or  you'll  provoke  me. 

Peg.  Lord,  wh.it  do  you  make  a  fool  of  me  for? 
Don't  1  know  that  letters  are  never  writ  but  from  the 
country  to  London,  and  from  London  into  the  coun- 
try ?  now  he's  in  town,  and  I  am  in  town  too  j  there- 
fore I  can't  write  to  him,  you  know. 

Moody.  So,  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse;  she's  inno- 
cent enough  yet.  [^Aside."^  Yes,  you  may,  when  your 
husband  bids,  write  letters  to  people  who  are  in  town. 
E  2 
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peg.  O  may  I  so !  then  I  am  satisfied. 
Moody.  Come,  begin — Sir —  [Dictates. 

Peg.  Sha'n't  1  say,  dear  sir  ?  you  know  one  says 
always  st)mething  more  than  bare  Sir. 

Moody,  Write  as  I  bid  you,  or  I  will  write  some- 
thing with  this  penknife  in  your  tace. 
Peg.  ^Sir— 

Moody.  Though  I  suffered  last  night  your  nauseous 
loathed  kisses  and  embraces— -W the  ! 

Peg.  Nay,  why  should  I  say  so?  you  know  1  told 
you  he  had  a  sweet  breath. 
Moody,  Write' 
Peg.  Let  me  put  out  loathed. 
Moody.  Write!  1  say. 

Peg.  Well  then.  [  Writes. 

Moody.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  writ.     Though  I 

suffered  last  night  your  kisses  and  embraces — ^Reuds 

the  paper.]  Thou  impudent  creature,  w  here  is  nauseous 

and  loathed  ? 

Peg.  1  can't  abide  to  write  such  filthy  words. 
Moody.  Once  more,  write  as  V^  have  you,  or  I  will 
spoil  your  writing  with  this  ;  I  will  stab  out  those  eyes 
that  cause  ray  mischief.  [Holds  up  the  penknife. 

Peg.  O  Lord,  I  will. 

Moody.  Sf)— so— let's  see  now  :  Though  I  suffered 
last  night  your  nauseous  loathed  kisses  and  embraces ;  go 
on> — yet  I  would  not  have  you  presume  that  you  shall 

ever  repeat  them so.  {She  writes. 

Peg.  I  have  writ  it. 

Moody.  O  then — /  then  concealed  myself  from  your 
knotvledge,  to  avoid  your  insolencies  {She  writes. 

Peg.  To  avoid 

Moody.  Your  insolencies 

Peg,  Yoiar  insolencies.  [Writes. 

Moody.  The  same  reason,  now  I  am  out  of  your 

hands 

Peg.  So——.  [She  writes. 
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Moody.  Makes  me  oivn  to  you  my  unfortunate'— 
though  innocent  frolic  of  being  in  man's  clothes. 

''[She  writes. 

Peg.  So— — 

M<'Otiy    That  you  may  for  evermore—— — 

Peg.  JEv(  ruioie  ? 

M<)ou\ .  Evermore  cease  to  pursue  her  uho  hates  and 
detestsyou.  [She  lurites. 

Peg.  So — h.  [Sighs. 

Moody.  W  hat  do  you  sigh  for  ? — detests  you — as 
much  as  she  loves  her  husband  and  her  honour — 

Peg.  1  vow,  husbaad,  he'll  ne'er  believe  I  should 
write  such  a  letter. 

Moody.   What,  he'd  expect  a  kinder  from  you? 
Come,  now  your  name  only. 

Peg.  What,  sha'n't  I  say  your  most  faithful  humble 
servant  till  death  ? 

Moody*  I>io,  tormenting  fiend! Her  style,  I  find, 

would  be  very  soft,  [Aside.]  Come,  wrap  it  up  now, 
whilst  1  go  fetch  wax  and  a  candle;  and  write  on  the 
outside.  For  Mr  Belville.  [Exit  Moody 

Peg.  For  Mr  Belville. — So — I  am  glad  he  is  gone 
—Hark,  I  hear  a  noise. 

Moody  [IVithout.]  Very  well,  if  he  must  see  me,  I 
will  come  to  him. 

Peg.  [Goes  to  the  door.l  I'feck  there's  folk  with  him 

—that's  pure'         now  I  may  think  a  little Why 

should  1  send  dear  Mr  Belville  such  a  letter?— Caa 
one  have  no  shift  ?  ah  !  a  London  woman  would  have 

had  a  hundred  presently. — ; Stay what  if  I 

should  write  a  letter,  and  wrap  it  up  like  this,  and 
write  upon  it  too?— —Ay,  but  then  my  guardian 

would  see't 1  don't  know  what  to  do — But  yet 

y'vads  I'll  try,  so  I  will — for  I  will  not  send  this  letter 
to  poor  Mr  Belville,  come  what  will  on't.  [She  urites, 
and  repeats  ivkat  she  xvrite^i.]  Dear,  suieet  Mr  Belvilley 
•—so — My  guardianvooiddhaveme  sendyou  abase,  rude 
fetter,  but  J  vion't—iO'— and  mould  have  me  say  J  hate 
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your^hutldon^t there -for  I'm  sure,  ifyouand 

Ivoerein  the  country  at  cards  together — so — /  could  not 
help  treading  on  your  toe  under  the  table — so  pray  keep 

at  homcyjor  I  shall  be  tuithyou  as  soon  as  lean so 

no  more  at  present,  J'rom  one  ivho  am,  dear,  riear^,  poor, 
dear  Mr  Belville,  your  loving Jriend  till  death,  Mar- 
garet Thrift. — So — now  wrap  it  up  just  like  t'other 
— so — now  write.  For  Mr  Belville — But  oh!  what 
shall  I  do  with  it?  tor  here  comes  my  guardian. 

[Puts  the  Letter  in  her  bosom* 

Enter  Moody,  luith  a  candle  and  sealing-voax. 

Moody,  1  have  been  detained  by  a  sparkish  cox- 
comb, who  pretended  to  visit  me,  but  1  fear  'twas  to 
my  wife.  [Aside.]  What,  have  you  done  ? 

Peg.  Ay,  ay.  Bud,  just  now. 

Moody,  Let's  see't ;  what  do  you  tremble  for  ? 

[He  opens  and  reads  thejirst  Letter, 

Peg.  So,  1  had  been  finely  served,  if  I  had  giveu 
him  this !  [Aside. 

Moody,  Come,  where's  the  wax  and  seal  ? 

Peg.  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  now  ? pray  let  me 

see't.  Lord,  you  think  I  can't  seal  a  letter;  1  will 
do't,  so  I  will. 

\_Snatches  the  Letter Jrom  him,  changes  itjbr 
the  other,  seals  it,  and  delivers  it  to  him. 

Moody.  Nay,  1  believe  you  will  learu  that  and 
other  things  too,  which  I  would  not  nave  you. 

Peg.  So,  ha'n't  I  done  it  curiously  ?  I  think  1  have— 
—there's  my  letter  going  to  Mr  Belville,  since  he'll 
needs  have  rae  send  letters  to  folks.  [Aside. 

Moody.  'Tis  very  well,  but  1  warrant  you  would 
not  have  it  go  now  ? 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  but  1  would.  Bud,  now. 

Moody-  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  then.  Come,  let 
me  locK  you  up  in  your  chamber,  till  I  come  back; 
and  be  sure  you  come  not  wjihm  three  strides  of  the 
window,  when  I  am  gone ;  for  I  have  a  spy  ia  the 
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Street.   [PtUs  her  into  tfie  Chatnber.]  At  least  'tis  fit  she 
thinks  so;  if  we  do  not  cheat  women,  liiey'il  cheat 

us Now  I  have  secured  all  within.  Til  deal  with 

the  foe  without,  with  false  intelligence.  [^Exif. 


SCENE  in. 

B2lVille*s  Lodgings. 
Enier  Lccy  and  Belville. 

Lucy.  I  run  great  risks,  to  be  sure,  to  serve  the 

young  lady,  and  you,  sir but  1  know  you  are  a 

gentleman  of  honour,  and  would  scorn  to  betray  a 
friend  who  means  you  well,  and  is  above  being  mer- 
cenary. 

Bet.  As  you  are  not  mercenary,  Mrs  Lucy,  I 
ought  to  be  the  more  generous— give  nie  leave  to 
present  you  with  this  trille,  [^Gives  a  Riiig.']  not  as  a 
reward  for  your  services,  but  as  a  small  token  of 
friendship. 

Lauy.  Though  I  scorn  to  be  bribed  in  any  cause, 
yet  1  am  proud  to  accept  of  it  as  a  mark  of  your 
regard,  and  as  such  shall  keep  it  for  your  sake — and 
now  to  business. 

Belv.  But  haii  the  dear  creature  resolved  ? 

Liicy.  Has  she  ? — why,  she  will  run  away  and  marry 
you,  Ml  spite  of  your  teeth,  the  first  moment  she  can 
br<ak  prison — so  you,  in  your  turn,  must  take  care 

not  to  have  your  qualms Stay  at  home  till  you 

hear  from  us. 

Belv.  Blessings  on  thee,  Lucy,  for  the  thought! 

Moodj/.  [Speaking  ivii/iout.]  But  I  must,  and  will 
see  liim,  let  hnn  have  wliat  company  he  will. 

Lucy.  As  I  hope  to  be  married,  Ivir  Belville,  I 
hear  Mr  Moody's  voice — where  shall  1  hide  my- 
seli  ?— -if  he  sees  me  we  are  all  uadoue. 
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Belv.  This  is  our  cursed  luck  again — What  the 
devil  can  he  want  here? — ^Get  into  this  closet  till  he's 
gone.  l^PiUs  Lucy  into  the  Closet.]  Don't  you  stir, 
Lucy^l  must  put  the  best  tact-  upon  the  matter^ 
Now  lor  it.  [_  Takes  a  Book,  and  reads. 

Enter  Moody. 

Moody.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  for  breaking 
through  forms,  and  your  servants'  entreaties,  to  have 
the  honour—hut  you  are  alone,  sir— your  fellow  told 
me  below,  that  you  were  with  company. 

Beh.  Yes,  sir,  the  best  company.  [Sfiows  his  Book.} 
When  I  converse  with  my  betters,  1  chuse  to  have 
them  alone. 

Moody.  And  I  rhuse  to  interrupt  your  conversa- 
tion !  The  business  of  my  errand  must  plead  my  ex> 
cuse. 

Bclv.  You  shall  be  always  welcome  to  me ;  but  you 
seem  ruffled,  sir;  what  brings  you  hither,  and  so  seem- 
ingly out  of  humour  i 

Moody.  Your  impertiuency-— I  beg  pardon,  your 
modesty,  I  ^ean. 

Belv.  IVly  im pertinency! 

Moody   Your  impertinency. 

Belv.  Sir,  from  the  peculiarity  of  your  character, 
and  your  intimacy  with  my  uncle,  I  shall  allow  you 
great  privileges;  but  you  must  consider, youth  has  its 
privileges  too ;  and  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance,  1  am  not  obliged  to  bear  with  your  ill 
humours,  or  your  ill  manners. 

Moody.  They  who  wrong  me,  young  man,  must 
bear  with  both;  and  if  you  had  not  made  too  free 
with  me,  I  should  have  taken  no  liberties  with  you, 

Belv  I  could  have  wish'd^  sir,  to  have  found  you  a 
little  more  civil,  the  first  time  I  have  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  you. 

Moody.  If  tliat  is  all  you  want,  young  gentleman* 
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you  will  find  me  very  civil  indeed !  There,  sir,  read 
that,  and  let  your  modesty  declare  whether  I  want 
either  kindness  or  civility— Look  you  there,  sir. 

[Gives  a  letter, 

Belv.  What  is  it? 

Moody.  Only  a  love  letter,  sir  ;-■ ..  and  from  my 
wife. 

Belv.  How,  is  it  from  your  wife? — hum — hum— 

[^Reads, 

Moody.  Even  from  my  wife,  sir;  am  not  I  won* 
drous  kind  and  civil  to  you  now  too  ?  But  you'll  not 
think  her  so.  [Aside. 

Belv.  Ha !  is  this  a  trick  of  his  or  hers?        [Aside, 

Moody.  The  gentleman's  surprised,  I  find :  what, 
you  expected  a  kinder  letter  ? 

Belv.  No,  'faith,  not  I,  how  could  I  ? 

Moody.  Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  you  did ;  a  man  so 
young  and  well  made  as  you  are,  must  needs  be  dis> 
appointed,  if  the  women  declare  not  their  passion  at 
the  first  sight  or  opportunity. 

Bdv.  But  what  shuuld  this  mean?  It  seems  he 
knows  not  what  the  letter  contains !  [Aside, 

Moody.  Come,  ne'er  wonder  at  it  so  much. 

Belv.  'faith,  I  can't  help  it. 

Moody.  Now  1  think  I  have  deserved  your  infinite 
friendship  and  kindness,  and  have  showed  myself  suf- 
ficiently an  obliging  kind  friend  and  husband — am  I 
not  so,  to  bring  a  letter  from  my  wife  to  her  gaU 
lant  ? 

Belv.  Ay,  indeed,  you  are  the  most  obliging  kind 
friend  and  husband  in  the  world  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Pray, 
however,  present  my  humble  service  to  her,  and  tell 
her,  1  will  obey  her  letter  to  a  tittle,  and  fulfil  her 
desires,  be  they  what  they  will,  or  with  what  difiicul 
ty  soever  I  do't ;  and  you  shall  be  no  more  jealous  of 
me  :  I  warrant  her  and  you. 

Moody.  Well  then,  fare  you  well,  and  play  with  any 
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man's  honour  but  mine,  kiss  any  man's  wife  but  mine, 
and  welcome — so,  Mr  Modesty,  your  servant. 

[As  Moody  is  going  out, 

Enter  Sparkish,  voho  meets  him. 

Spark.  So,  brother-in-law,  that  was  to  have  been, 
I  have  followed  you  from  home  to  Belville'a :  I  have 
strange  news  for  you. 

Moody.  Strange  news !  what,  are  you  wiser  thaa 
you  were  this  morning? 

Spark.  'Faith,  I  don't  know  but  I  am,  for  I  have 
lost  your  sister,  and  I  sha'n't  eat  half  an  ounce  the 
less  at  dinner  for  it ;  there's  philosophy  for  you  ! 

Moody.  Insensibility  you  mean — i  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  use  my  sister  ill,  sir  ? 

Spark.  Ho,  sir,  she  has  used  me  ill;  she's  in  her 
tantrums— I  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  sir. 

Moody.  If  thou  art  endowed  with  the  smallest  por» 
tion  of  understanding,  esqjlain  this  riddle. 

Belv.  Ay,  ay,  pr' vthee,  Sparkish,  condescend  to  be 
intelligible. 

Spark.  Why,  you  must  know,  we  had  settled  to  be 
married— it  is  the  same  thing  to  me,  whether  I  ara 
married  or  not — I  have  no  particular  fancy  one  way 
or  other,  and  so  I  told  your  sister ;  off  or  on,  'tis 
the  same  thing  to  me  ;  but  the  thing  was  fixed,  you 
know — You  and  my  aunt  brought  it  about — 1  had  no 
band  in  it.  And,  to  show  you  that  I  was  as  willing  to 
marry  your  sister  as  any  other  woman,  I  sulierfd  the 
law  to  Vie  me  up  to  hard  terms,  and  the  chuicti  would 
have  finished  me  still  to  harder— but  she  was  takea 
with  her  tantrums ! 

Moody.  Damn  your  tantrums— come  to  the  point. 

Spark.  Your  sister  took  an  aversion  to  ihf  parson, 
Frank  Harcourt's  brother — abused  him  like  a  pick- 
pocket, and  swore  'twas  Harcourt  himself. 

Moody,  And  so  it  was,  for  I  saw  him. 
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Spark.  Why,  you  are  as  mad  as  your  sister— I  teli 
you  it  was  Ned,  Frank's  twin  brother. 
Moody.  What,  Frank  told  you  so? 

Spark.  Ay,  and  Ned  too they  were  both  in  a 

story. 

bloody.  What  an  incorrigible  fellow ! Come, 

come,  I  must  begone. 

Spark.  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  hear  my  story  out.— 
She  walked  up  within  pistol  shot  of  the  church — then 
twirled  round  upon  her  heel— called  me  every  name 
she  could  think  of;  and  when  she  had  exhausted  her 
imagination,  and  tired  her  tongue — no  easy  matter, 
let  me  tell  you — she  called  her  chair,  sent  her  foot- 
man to  buy  her  a  monkey  before  my  face,  then  bid 
me  good-morrow  with  a  sneer,  and  left  us  with  our 
mouths  open,  in  the  middle  of  a  hundred  people,  who 
were  all  laughing  at  us!  If  these  are  not  tantrums,  I 
don't  know  what  are. 

Moody.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  thank  thee,  Sparkish,  from  my 
soul ;  *tis  a  most  exquisite  story  ;  1  have  not  had  such 
a  laugh  for  this  half  year — Thou  an  a  most  ridiculous 
puppy,  and  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  thee ;  ha,  ha, 
ha !  [Exit  Moodt. 

Spark.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  Eelville  ? 

Beh.  O  yes;  how  is  it  possible  to  hear  such  a  fool- 
ish story,  and  see  thy  foolish  face,  and  not  laugh  at 
them  ?   ha,  lia,  ha !  [Lucy,  in  the  Closet,  laughs. 

Spark.  Hey-day!  what's  that?  What,  have  you 
raised   a  devil  in  the  closet,  to  make  up  a  laughing 

chorus  at  me  ?  I  rhust  take  a  peep 

[Going  to  the  Closet, 

Beh.  Indeed  but  you  must  not. 

Spark.  'Twas  a  woman's  voice. 

Beh    So  much  the  better  for  me. 

Spark.  Pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

Beh.  Though  you  take  a  pleasure  in  exposing  your 
ladies,  I  chuse  to  conceal  mme.  So,  my  dear  Sparkish, 
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lest  the  lady  should  be  sick  by  too  long  a  confine- 
ment, and  laughing  heartily  at  you,  1  must  entreat 
you  to  withdraw — Pr*ythee,  excuse  me,  I  must  laugh 
—ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Spark.  Do  you  know  that  I  begin  to  be  angry,  Bel- 
▼ille  ? 

Beh.  I  can't  help  that ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Spark.  My  character's  at  stake — I  shall  be  thought 
a  damned  silly  fellow — I  will  cail  Alitbea  to  an  ac« 
count  directly.  \_Exit. 

Beh.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lucy.  I  Peeping  otit.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  O  dear  sir,  let  me 
have  my  laugh  out,  or  I  shall  burst — What  an  ailven- 
ture !  [Laughs. 

Beh.  My  sweet  P*'ggy  has  sent  me  the  kindest  let- 
ter— and  by  the  dragon  himself^ — Fhere's  a  spirit  for 
you! 

Lua/.  There's  simplicity  for  you  !  Show  me  a  town- 
bred  girl  with  half  the  genius — Send  you  a  love-let- 
ter, and  bj'  a  jealous  guardian  too  !   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Well,  Mr  Belville — the  world  goes  as  it  should  do— 
my  mistress  will  exchange  her  fool  for  a  wit ;  Miss 
Peggy  her  brute  for  a  pretty  young  fellow ;  I  shall 
dance  at  two  weddings — be  well  rewarded  by  both 
parties — get  a  husband  myself,  and  be  as  happy  as 
the  best  of  you — and  so  your  humble  servant.  [^Exie. 

Belv.  Success  attend  you,  Lucy  !  {^Exit. 
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ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

SCENE  I. 

Moody's  House* 

1*EGCY  alone,  leaning  on  her  elbow.  A  Table,  Pen^  InH; 
and  Paper. 

Peg.  Well,  *tis  e*en  so,  1  have  got  the  London  dis^' 
ease  they  call  love ;  I  am  sick  of  my  guardian,  and  dy- 
ing for  Mr  Belville !  I  have  heard  this  distemper  called 
a  fever,  but  n)ethinks  it  is  like  an  ague;  for,  whea 
I  think  of  my  guardian,  I  tremble,  and  am  so  cold; 
but  when  I  think  of  dear  Mr  Belville,  my  hot  fit  comes, 
and  I  am  ail  in  a  tever  indeed.  Ah  !  poor  Mr  Bel- 
ville '  Well,  1  cannot,  will  not  stay  here;  therelore 
I'll  make  an  end  o'  mv  letter  to  him,  which  shall  bo 
a  filter  letter  than  n)y  last,  because  1  have  studied  it 
like  any  thing.     Oli !  sick,  bick  ! 

JEnter  iVJo<  dy,  who,  seeing  her  writing,  steals  softly  be-t 
hind  her,  and,  looking  over  her  Shoulder,  snatches  the 
Paper  ft  oin  her. 

Moody.   What,  «  ritinir  m<<ri»  letters  ? 

Peg.  O  Lord  !   Biul,  why  d'ye  irioht  me  so  ? 

[She  offers  to  run  out,  he  stop.',  her,  and  reads, 

Moody,  flow's  thi.s  I  nay,  y<n»  shall  not  Mir,  ma- 
dam. Dear,  dear,  dear  Mr  Ue/vi/le, — very  well,  I 
have  taught  you  to  write  leiters  toj.roo.l  purpt^se— — 
but  let's  see't. — [Reads.]  £i.r^l,  I  bin  to  beg  ii our  par- 
don for  my  boldness  in  writing  to  you,  which  I'd  have 
you  to  know  I  would  net  have  done,  hnd  yon  m-t  iaid 
Jir.%t  you  loved,  me  .so  extremely  ;  whuh,  if  yon  do,  you 
vdll  never  su^er  me  to  be  another  nian^.s,  whom  I  loath, 
nauseate f  and  detest :  (Now  you  can  write  these  filthy 
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words.) — But  what  follows  ? — therefore,  I  hop^  you 
xvill  speedily  find  some  tcay  to  free  me  from  this  unfor- 
tunate match,  ivkich  was  never,  I  assure  you,  of  my 
choice,  but  I*m  afraid  'tis  already  too  far  gone  ;  how- 
ever, if  you  love  me,  as  I  do  you,  you  will  try  what  you 
can  do  ;  you  mut  help  me  away  before  to-morrow,  or 
else,  alas!  I  shall  be  for  ever  out  of  your  reach  ;  for 
I  can  defer  no  longer  owr— our — What  is  to  follow 
ourf — speak  what — our  journey  into  the   country,  I 

suppose. Oh,  woman,  damned  woman  !  and  love, 

damned  love  !  their  old  tempter. — But  make  an  end 
of  your  letter,  and  then  I'll  make  an  end  of  you  thus, 
and  all  my  plagues  together.  [Draws  his  Sword, 

Peg.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord !  you  are  such  a  passionate 
man.  Bud ! 

Moody.  Come,  take  the  pen,  and  make  an  end  of 
the  letter,  just  as  you  intended  ;  if  you  are  false  in  a 
tittle,  I  shall  soon  perceive  it,  and  punish  you  with 
this,  as  you  deserve.  [^Lays  his  Hand  on  his  Sword.'] 
Write  what  was  to  follow — let's  see —  You  must  make 
haste,  and  help  me  away  before  to-morrow,or  else  I  shall 
be  for  ever  out  of  your  reach  ;  for  I  can  defer  no  longer 

our — What  follows  our  ? 

[Peggy  takes  the  Pen  and  lurites. 

Peg.  Must  all  out  then.  Bud  > Look  you  there 

then. 

Moody.  Let*s  see for  I  can  defer  no  longer  our 

toedding Your  slighted  Alithea. What's  the 

meaning  of  this;  my  sister's  name  to't?  speak,  un- 
riddle. 

Peg.  Ay,  but  you'll  tell  her  again :  if  you  would 
not  tell  her  again 

Moody.  I  will  not ;  I  am  stunn^,  my  head  turns 
round.     Speak. 

Peg.  Won't  you  tell  her  indeed,  and  indeed  ? 

Moody.  No;  speak,  I  say. 

Peg.  She'll  be  angry  with  me,  but  I  had  rather  she 
should  be  angry  with  me  than  you.  Bud.   And,  to  tell 
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you  the  truth,  'twas  she  made  me  write  the  letter,  and 
taught  mc  what  I  should  write. 

Moody.  Ha  ! — I  thought  the  style  was  somewhat 
better  than  her  own.  \Aside.]  Could  she  come  to  you 
to  teach  you,  since  I  had  locked  you  up  alone  ? 

Peg.  Oh,  through  tne  key-hole,  Bnd. 

Moody,  But  why  should  she  make  you  write  a  let- 
ter for  her  to  him,  since  she  can  write  herself? 

Peg.  Why,  she  said  because—— 

Moody.  Because,  what 

Peg.  Why,  because,  Bud 

Moody.  Because,  what?  I  say. 

Peg,  Because,  lest  Mr  Belville,  as  he  was  so  young, 
should  be  inconstant,  and  refuse  her,  or  be  vain  after- 
wards, and  show  the  letter,  she  might  disown  it,  the 
hand  not  being  hers. 

Moody.  Belyille  again ! — Am  I  to  be  deceived 
again  with  that  young  hypocrite  ? 

Peg.  You  have  deceived  yourself.  Bud,  you  have  in- 
deed  1  have  kept  the  secret,  for  my  sister's  sake, 

as  long  as  I  could but  you  must  know  it and 

shall  know  it  too.  \_Cries, 

Moody    Dry  your  eyes. 

Peg.  You  always  thought  he  was  hankering  after 
me — Good  law  '  he's  dying  for  Alithea,  and  Alithea 
for  him — they  have  had  private  meetings — and  he  was 
making  love  to  her,  before  yesterday,  from  the  tavera 
window,  when  you  thouuht  it  was  me  —  I  would 
have  discovered  ail — but  she  made  me  swear  to  de- 
ceive you,  and  so  I  have  finely — hare  not  I,  Bud  ? 

Moody.  Why  did  you  write  that  foolish  It- tter  to 
him  then,  and  make  me  more  foolish  to  carry  it? 

Peg.  To  carry  on  the  joke.  Bud — to  oblige  them. 

Moody.  And  will  nothing  serve  her  but  that  great 
baby  ? — he's  too  young  for  her  to  marry. 

Peg.  Why  do  you  marry  me  then  ?  'tis  the  same 
thing,  JBud. 

p2 
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Moody.  Noj  no,  *tis  quite  different — How  innocent 
she  is! — This  changeling  could  not  invent  this  lie; 
but  if  she  could,  why  should  she  ?  she  might  think  I 
should  soon  discover  it.  \Aside^  But  hark  you,  ma- 
dam, your  sister  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  1  have 
not  seen  her  within  since. 

Ptg.  Aiack-a-day !  she  has  been  crying  all  day 
above,  it  seems,  in  a  corner. 

Moody.  Where  is  she  ?  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Pe^.  b  Lord !  then  she'll  discover  all !  \_Aside^ 
Pray  hold,  Bud  ;  what,  d'ye  mean  to  discover  me  ? — 
she'll  know  1  have  told  you  then.  Pray,  Bud,  let  me 
talk  with  her  first. 

Moody.  I  must  speak  with  her,  to  know  whether 
Belville  ever  made  her  any  promise,  and  whether  she 
will  be  married  to  Sparkish  or  no. 

Peg.  Pray,  dear  Bud,  don't,  till  I  have  spoken  with 
her,  and  told  her  that  I  have  told  you  all ;  for  she'll 
kill  me  else. 

Moody.  Go  then,  and  bid  her  come  to  me. 

Peg.  Yes,  yes.  Bud. 

Moody.  Let  me  see 

Peg.  I  have  just  time  to  know  of  Lucy,  who  first  set 
me  to  work,  what  lie  I  shall  tell  next;  for  I  am  e'en 
at  ray  wit's  end.  \  Aside,  and  exit. 

Moody.  Well,  I  resolve  it,  Belville  shall  have  her  : 
I'd  rather  give  him  ray  sister,  than  lend  him  my  wife  ; 
and  such  an  alliance  will  prevent  his  pretensions  to  my 
wife,  sure — I'll  raake  him  of  kin  to  her,  and  then  he 
won't  care  for  her. 

Enter  Peggy. 

Peg.  O  Lord,  Bud,  I  told  you  what  anger  you  would 
raake  rae  with  my  sister. 

Moody.  Won't  she  come  hither  ? 

Peg.  No,  she  won't :  she's  ashamed  to  look  you  in 
the  face.  She'll  go  directly  to  Mr  Belville,  she  says. 
Pray  let  her  have  her  way,  Bud--^he  won't  be  pari- 
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fied  if  you  don't— -and  will  never  forgive  me — For  my 
part.  Bud,  I  believe,  but  don't  tell  any  body,  they 
have  broken  a  piece  of  silver  between  them — or  have 
contracted  one  another,  as  we  have  done,  you  know, 
which  is  the  next  thing  to  being  married. 

Moody.  Pooh !  you  fool she  is  ashamed  of  talk- 
ing with  me  about  Belville,  because  I  made  the  match 
for  her  with  Sparkish !  But  ISparkish  is  a  fool,  and  I 

have  no  objection  to  Belville's  family  or  fortune 

tell  her  so. 

Peg.  I  will.  Bud.  [  Going. 

Moody.  Stay,  stay,  Peggy— let  her  have  her  own 
way — she  shall  go  to  Belville  herself,  and  PU  follow 
her that  will  be  best let  her  have  her  whim. 

Peg.  You're  in  the  right.  Bud  for  they  have 
certainly  had  a  quarrel,  by  her  crying  and  hanging 
her  head  so  PU  be  hanged  if  her  eyes  an't  swelled 
out  of  her  head,  she's  in  such  a  piteous  taking. 

Moody.  Belville  sha'n't  use  her  ill,  PU  take  care  of 
that — if  he  has  made  her  a  promise,  he  shall  keep  to 
it — but  she  had  better  go  first — 1  will  follow  her  at  a 
distance,  that  she  may  have  no  interruption :  and  I 
will  wait  in  the  Park  before  I  see  them,  that  they 
may  come  to  a  reconciliation  before  I  come  upon 
them. 

Peg.  La,  Bud,  how  wise  you  are !  I  wish  I  had 
half  your  wisdom;  you  see  every  thing  at  once — — 

Stand  o'  one  side  then there,  a  little  further  that 

way. 

Moody.  So  I  will — she  sha'n't  see  me  till  I  break  in 
upon  her  at  Belville's. 

Peg.  Now  for  it.  [Exit  Peggv. 

Moody.  My  case  is  something  better — for,  suppose 
the  worst — should  Belviile  use  her  ill — I  had  rather 
fight  him  tor  not  marrying  my  sister,  than  for  de- 
bauching my  wife,  for  I  will  make  her  mine  abso- 
lutely to-morrow;  and,  of  the  two,  I  had  rather  and 
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my  sister  too  forward  than  my  wife ;  I  expected  no 
other  from  her  free  education,  as  she  calls  it,  and  her 
passion  for  the  town.  Well,  wife  and  sister  are  names 
which  make  us  expect  love  and  duty,  pleasure  and 
comfort ;  but  we  find  them  plagues  and  torments,  and 
are  equally,  though  differently,  troublesome  to  their 
keeper— but  here  she  comes.  [Steps  on  one  side. 

Enter  Peggy,  dressed  likg  Alithea  ;  and  as  she 
passes  over  the  Stage^  seems  to  sigh,  sobf  and  wipe 
her  eyes. 

Peg.  Heigho  !  [^Exit. 

Moody.  [Comes  forward.]  There  the  poor  devil  goes, 
sighing  and  sobbing;  a  woeful  example  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  town  education — but  I  am  bound 
in  duty,  as  well  as  in  inclination,  to  do  my  utmost  to 
save  her — but  first  I'll  secure  my  own  property. — 
{Opens  the  Door,  and  calls.]  Peggy  !  Peggy  ! — my  dear! 
—I  will  return  as  soon  as  possible — Do  you  hear  me  ? 
Why  don't  you  answer  ?  You  may  read  in  the  book  I 
bought  you  till  I  come  back — As  the  Jew  says  in  the 
play,  "  Fast  bind,  fast  find."  [Locks  the  Door.]  This 
is  the  best,  and  only  security,  of  female  affections. 


SCENE  II. 

TJie  Park  before  Belville*s  Door. 

Enter  Sparkish,  drunk. 

Spark.  If  I  can  but  meet  with  her,  or  any  body 
that  belongs  to  her,  they  will  find  me  a  match  for 
them — Wiien  a  man  has  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of  it, 
champagne  gives  it  a  double  edge,  and  nothing  can 
liritiistaud  it-^'tis  a  lighted  match  to  gunpowder—— 
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I  was  right  to  consult  my  friends,  and  they  all  agree 
with  Moody,  that  1  make  a  damned  ridiculous  figure, 
as  matters  stand  at  present.  I'll  consult  Belville — 
this  is  his  house — he's  ray  friend  too — and  no  fool.  It 
shall  be  so — damn  it,  I  must  not  be  ridiculous.  [Going 
to  the  Door,  sees  Peggy  coming.]  Hold  !  hold  !  if  the 
champagne  does  noi  burst  my  eyesight,  while  it 
sharpens  ray  wit,  the  eneray  is  marching  up  this  way. 
—Come  on,  madara  Alithea ;  now  for  a  smart  tire, 
and  then  let's  see  who  will  be  ridiculous. 

Enter  Peggy. 

Peg.  Dear  me,  I  -begin  to  tremble — there  is  Mr 
Sparkish,  and  I  can't  get  to  Mr  Belville's  house  with- 
out passing  him— he  sees  me — and  wdl  discover  me — 
he  seems  in  liquor  too ! — bless  me  ! 

Spark.  Oho  !  she  stands  at  bay  a  little — she  don't 
much  relish  the  engagement.  The  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle,  I'll  be  a  little  figurative  with  her.  {.Ap- 
proaching her.]  I  find,  madam,  you  like  a  solo  better 
than  a  duet.  You  need  not  have  been  walking  alone 
this  evening,  if  you  had  been  wiser  yesterday — What, 
nothing  to  say  for  yourself?  Repentance,  I  suppose, 
makes  you  as  awkward  and  as  foolish  as  the  poor 
country  girl  your  brother  has  locked  up  in  Pali- 
Mall. 

Peg.  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits. 

[Tries  to  pass  by  him 

Spark.  Not  a  step  farther  shall  you  go,  till  you  give 
me  an  account  of  your  behaviour,  and  make  me  re- 
paration for  being  ridiculous.  What,  dumb  still — 
then,  if  you  won't  by  fair  means,  I  must  squeeze  yoii 
to  a  confession.  [As  he  goes  to  seize  her,  she  slips  bi/ 
him  ;  but  he  catches  hold  of  her  before  she  reaches  BiiL- 
villk's  JJc/yr.]  Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please.  Come, 
come,  let  me  see  your  modest  face,  and  hear  your 
soft  tongue,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  use  you  ill. 
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Enter  Moody. 

Moody.  Hands  oflt  you  ruffian — how  dare  you  use  a 
lady,  and  ray  sister,  in  this  manner  ? 

[Moody  takes  her  from  Spaekish. 

Sparh  She's  my  property,  sir — transferred  to  me 
by  you — and  though  1  would  give  her  up  to  any  body 
for  a  dirty  sword-knot,  yet  I  won't  be  bullied  out  of 
my  right,  though  it  is  not  worth  that— — 

[Snaps  his  Fingers. 

Moody.  There's  a  fellow  to  be  a  husband— —you 
are  justified  in  despising  him,  and  flying  Irom  him— 
I'll  defend  you  with  my  purse  and  my  sword 
——knock  at  the  door,  and  let  me  speak  with  Bel- 
ville [Plggy  knocks  at  the  Door  :  tchen  the  Foot- 
man opeits  it,  she  runs  in.] — Is  your  master  at  home, 
friend  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  sir. 

Moody.  Tell  him  then  that  I  have  rescued  that  lady 
from  this  gentleman,  and  that,  by  her  desire,  and  my 
consent,  she  flies  lo  him  for  ])rotection  ;  if  he  can  get 
a  parson,  let  him  marry  her  this  minute;  tell  him  so, 
and  shut  the  door.  [Exit  Footman.]  And  now,  sir,  if 
your  wine  has  given  you  courage,  you  had  better 
show  it  upon  this  occasion,  for  you  are  still  damaed 
ridiculous. 

Spark.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like !— -Look  ye, 
Mr  Moody,  we  are  in  the  Park,  and  to  draw  a  sword 
is  an  oflence  to  the  court — so  you  may  vapour  as  long 
as  you  please.  A  woman  of  so  little  taste  is  not  worth 
fighting  for — she's  not  worth  my  sword  !  but  if  yotj'll 
fight  me  to-morrow  morning  for  diversion,  1  am  your 
man. 

Moody.  Keliiiquish  your  title  in  the  lady  to  Bel- 
•ville  peaceably,  and  you  may  sleep  in  a  wiiole 
akin.  - 

Spark,  Belville  !  he  would  not  have  your  sister  with 
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the  fortune  of  a  nabob ;  no,  no,  his  mouth  waters  at 
your  country  tit-bit  at  home— much  good  may  it  do 
tiim. 

Moody,  And  you  think  so,  puppy — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Spark.  Yes,  I  do,  mastiflP — ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Moody.  Then  thy  folly  is  complete — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Spark.  Thine  will  be  so,  when  thou  hast  married  thy 
country  innocence— -ha,  ha,  ha ! 

\Tlicy  laugh  at  each  other. 

Enter  Habcourt. 

Spark.  What,  my  boy,  Harcourt ! 
Moody.  What  brings  you  here,  sir  ? 
Hare.  I  followed  you  to  Belville's,  to  present  a  near 
relation  of  yours,  and  a  nearer  one  of  mine,  to  you. 

[Exit, 
Spark.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Enter  Harcourt  with  Alithea. 

Hare,  Give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  without  offence 
to  either,  to  present  Mrs  Harcourt  to  you ! 

Spark.  Alithea!  your  wife!-— —Mr  Moody,  are 
you  lu  the  clouds  too  ? 

Moody.  If  I  am  not  in  a  dream — I  am  the  most 
miserable  waking  dog  that  ever  ran  mad  with  his  mis- 
fortunes and  astonishment ! 

Hare.  Why  so.  Jack  ? — can  you  obji^ct  to  my  hap- 
piness, when  this  gentleman  was  unwoi  thy  of  ir,  ? 

[MooDV  walks  about  in  a  rage. 

Spark.  This  is  very  fine,  very  tine  indeei! — where's 
your  slory  about  Belville  now,  'Squire  M  -ody !  Pr'y- 
thee  don't  chafe  and  stare  and  stride,  and  beat  thy 
head,  like  a  mad  tragedy  poet,  but  out  with  thy 
tropes  and  figures. 
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Moody.  Zounds !  I  can't  bear  it. 
[Goes  hastily  to  Belville's  Door,  and  knocks  hard, 

Alith,  Dear  brother,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Moody.  The  devil's  the  matter  !  the  devil  and  wo- 
man together.  [Knocks  again.l  I'll  break  the  door 
t^own  if  they  won't  answer.  [Knocks  again. 

Footman  appears  in  the  Balcony. 

Foot.  What  would  your  honour  please  to  hare  ? 

Moody.  Your  master,  rascal ! 

Foot,  He  is  obeying  your  commands,  sir,  and  the 
moment  he  is  finished,  he  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 
to  wait  on  you. 

Moody.  You  sneering  villain  you— if  your  master 
does  not  produce  that  she-devil,  who  is  now  with  him, 
and  who,  with  a  face  of  innocence,  has  cheated  and 
undone  me,  I'll  set  fire  to  his  house. 

[Exit  Footman. 

Spark.  Gad  so !  now  I  begin  to  smoke  the  business. 
Well  said,  simplicity !  rural  simplicity !  Egad !  if 
thou  hast  tricked  Cerberus  here,  I  shall  be  so  ravish- 
ed, that  I  will  give  this  couple  a  wedding  dinner. — 
Pray,  Mr  Moody,  who's  damned  ridiculous  now  ? 

Moody.  [Going  to  Sparkish.]  Look  ye,  sir— don't 
grin,  for  if  you  dare  to  show  )fOur  leeth  at  my  misfor- 
tunes, 1*11  dash  them  down  your  impudent  throat,  you 
jackanapes. 

Spark.  [Quite  calm.]  Very  fine,  *faith— but  I  hare  no 
weapons  to  butt  with  a  mad  bull,  so  you  may  toss  and 
roar  by  yourself,  if  you  please, 

Belvilie  appears  in  the  Balcony. 

Bel.  What  does  my  good  friend  want  with  me  ?     , 
Moody.  Are  you  a  villain,  or  are  you  not  ? 
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Belv.  I  have  obeyed  your  commands,  sir. 
Moody.  What  have  j'-ou  done  with  the  girl,  sir  ? 
Belv.  Made  her  my  wife,  as  you  desired. 

Spark.  Very  true,  I  am  your  witness 

Moody.  She's  my  wife,  and  I  demand  her. 

Peggy  appears  in  the  Balcony. 

Peg.  No,  but  I  ar'n't— —What's  the  matter.  Bud, 
are  you  angry  with  me  ? 

Moody.  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face,  cock- 
atrice ? 

Peg»  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face.  Bud  ? 
Have  you  not  given  me  to  another,  when  you  ought. 
to  have  married  me  yourself?  Have  not  you  pre- 
tended to  be  married  to  me,  when  j'^ou  knew  in  your 
conscience  you  was  not? — And  have  not  you  been 
shilly  shally  for  a  long  time  ?  So  that  if  I  had  not  mar- 
ried dear  Mr  Belville,  I  should  not  have  married  at 
all — so  I  should  not. 

(^Belville  and  Peggy  retire  from  the  Balcony. 

Spark.  Extremely  pleasant,  faith  ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Moody.  I  am  stupified  with  shame,  rage,  and  asto- 
nishment. [Sighs.]  I  cannot  bear  to  look,  or  be  looked 
upon  I  will  hurry  down  to  my  old  house,  take  a 
twelvemonth's  provision  into  it  .  cut  down  my 
draw-bridge,  run  wild  about  my  garden,  which  shall 

grow  as  wild  as  myself then  will  I  curse  the  world, 

and  every  individual  in  it — and,  when  my  rage  and 
spirits  fail  me,  I  will  be  found  dead  among  the  nettles 
and  thistles,  a  woeful  example  of  the  baseness  and 
treachery  of  one  sex,  and  of  the  falsehood,  lying, 
perjury,  deceit,  impudence,  and — damnation  of  the 
other.'  [Exit, 

Spark.  Very  droll,  and  extravagantly  comic,  I  must 
confess ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

G 
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Enter  Belville  and  Pegcy. 

Look  ye,  Belville,  I  wish  you  joy,  with  all  my 
heart — you  have  got  the  prize,  and  perhaps  have 
caught  a  Tartar — that's  no  business  of  mine.— If  you 
want  evidence  for  Mr  Moody's  giving  his  consent  to 
your  marriage,!  shall  be  ready.  1  bear  no  ill  will  to 
that  pair.  Iwish  you  happy — [To  Alithea  and  Har- 
couRT.]— though  I'm  sure  they'll  be  miserable — and 
so  your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Peg.  I  hope  you  forgive  me,  Alithea,  for  playing 
your  brother  this  trick ;  indeed  I  should  have  only 
made  him  and  myself  miserable,  had  we  married  to- 
gether. 

Alitk.  Then 'tis  much  better  as  it  is But  I  am  yet 

in  the  dark  how  tnis  matter  has  been  brought  about: 
how  your  innocence,  my  dear,  has  outwitted  his  world- 
ly  wisdom. 

Peg.  I  am  sure  I'll  do  any  thing  to  please  my  Bud, 
but  marry  him. 

Peggy  comes  forward,  and  addresses  the  Audience, 

But  you,  good  gentry,  what  say  you  to  this  ? 
You  are  to  judge  me — have  I  done  amiss  ? 
I've  reasons  will  convince  you  all,  and  strong  ones; 
Except  old  folks,  who  hanker  after  young  ones : 
Bud  was  so  passionate,  and  grown  so  thrilty, 
^Twas  a  sad  life  ;■ .       and  then,  he  was  near  fifty ! 
I'm  but  nineteen— my  husband  too  is  young. 
So  soft,  so  gentle,  such  a  winning  tongue  ! 
Have  I,  pray  ladies,  speak,  done  very  wrong  ? 
As  for  poor  Bud,  'twas  honest  to  deceive  him  ! 
More  virtuous  sure,  to  cheat  him,  than  to  grieve  him. 
Great  folks,  I  know,  will  call  me  simple  slut, 
*•  Marry  for  love  !"  they  cry,  "  the  country  put  !'* 
Marriage  with  them's  a  fashion — soon  grows  cool : 
But  I'm  for  loving  always,  like  a  fool. 
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With  half  my  fortune  I  would  rather  pait. 
Than  be  all  finery,  with  an  aching  heart : 
For  these  strange  awkward  notions  don't  abuse  me. 
And,  as  I  know  no  better,  pray  excuse  me. 

[^Exeimt  omnes. 


TBE  END. 
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